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Wholly founded upon facts, of especial interest to the Mercantile Marine, entitled 


“PERILS AND DISASTERS,” 
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A CITY ROMANCE. 


By C. J. COLLINS, Author of “ Sackville Chase,” ‘The Man in Chains,” &c. &e. 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE SMUGGLEFUSS FAMILY AT THE LORD 
MAYOR’S BANQUET ON TILE NINTH OF 
NOVEMBER. 

Tus Lord Mayor’s banquet was as grand 

as usual. ‘The Recorder of the City of 

London had introduced the new Lord 

Mayor to the Judges at Westminster, in 

a most clever and imaginative speech, in 

which he mysteriously hinted rather than 

openly stated his belief that the new lord 
mayor was descended in an indirect line 
from an upper scullion in the lower 
kitchen of William Rufus. The lord 
mayor, however, was not proud on that 
account—he cared little for lineage; his 
fame and greatness rested upon the 
extent of his wholesale business as a pur- 
veyor of pickles. The present lord 
mayor, the recorder told the judges, was 
universally renowned; for his piccallili 
might be found at the Pyramids, and his 
gherkins at Gizeh. The brilliant claret 
colour of his cabbage was a household 
glory at the Antipodes; and since the 
time he had combined these branches of 
trade, which might be designated the 
savoury and the sour, his sauce had be- 
come proverbial. And so really without 
afigure of speech he (the learned recorder 

—vide journals of the day) might say 

that at some time or other both the busi- 

hess and the name of the new lord 
mayor had been in everybody’s mouth. 

It was not therefore too much for him 

(the learned recorder—see journals as 

aforesaid) to anticipate that the mayoralty 

of his right honourable friend, as he might 
now courteously and legally designate 

im, would be characterized by that 

ospitaiity which might be most truth- 

fully described as spicey. But he need 
hot expatiate upon the virtues of the new 
ord mayor, because everybody was 
cognisant of the fact that the new king 
of the City had accumulated and was still 
accumulating immense wealth. Therefore 
he (the learned recorder) felt the usual 
swelling of ihe bosom at having to pre- 
sent the representative of the wealth of 
the country to the representatixe 
W of the nation, 
( 













Hereupon the new lord mayor (who 
was a short globular man), looking in his 
robes and gold chain, not unlike a glitter- 
ing tombola, bobbed an obeisance to the 
presiing judge, and said, happily in and 
undertone, ‘Shall be glad to see your 
honours.” At which the recorder plucked 
the right honourable gentleman by the 
robe, as a reminder that he had better 
hold his tongue, which he very judi- 
ciously did. The senior judge then 
solemnly made a speech at the new lord 
mayor through the recorder, in the course 
of which he submitted that the name of 
the lord mayor was already familiar to 
him, for if he did not make a mistake he 
had met with it in connexion with Ancient 
Greece. 

“He’s thinking of Inglemud,” whis- 
pered the lord mayor to the recorder ; 
‘that aint me. I don’t do anything in it.” 

The recorder again twitched the lord 
mayor by the robe. 

“ Tt is our intention to accept the hospi- 
tality of the lord mayor,” continued the 
learned judge; ‘‘ and it gives her Majesty’s 
judges the most intense satisfaction to be 
enabled to congratulate the City upon the 
honour of being presided over by such an 
enlightened, highminded, and _ wealthy 
City magistrate as the right honourable 
gentleman whom I have the distinguished 
pleasure of seeing now before me.” _ 

The rotund lord mayor and his retinue 
then retired from the court, and took their 
way in procession again back to Guild- 
hall, where the customary splendid pre- 
paration had been made for the bauquet in 
the evening. 

I cannot linger over the gorgeous 
realities of that splendid scene, whicli 
can only be appreciated upon being seen, 
and which, when once seen, can never be 
forgotten. 

Of course, Mr. Sheriff and Mrs. 
Smugglefuss were present with their 
daughters and son and Mrs. Bulkinfuddle; 
but it must be confessed and recorded, 
that they have not been gratified by the 
splendid celebration at which they have 
assisted. . 
It is between twelve and one o'clock, 


nd the Smugglefuss family with Mrs. 
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Bulkinfuddle have arrived at Ganges Hall, 
and it is evident that the only one of the 
party whofeels anything like satisfaction is 
the sheriff himself. That he is gratified 
we may gather from his general bearing 
and tone of conversation as, assembled 
in the dining-room, the interesting party 
are discussing the events of the gorgeous 
evening. 

Mrs. Smugglefuss has been almost over- 
whelmed with the grandeur by which she 
had been surrounded, and she is saying 
that it must have been a providence that 
supported her through it; “for do you 
know, my dear Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, that 
when that tall gentleman in the field- 
marshal’s uniform cried out at the top 
of his manly voice, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Sheriff 
Smugglefuss,’ I thought I should have 
dropped upon that floor with the eyes of 
the whole assembly upon me; but witha 
— of mind which, goodness knows, 

feel very thankful for, I expeditiously 
exclaimed, ‘Thank you, my lord!’ and in 
the next instant the fashionable circle 
closed round us.” 

“For my part I don’t care if I never 
go to another lord mayor’s banquet 
again,” said Miss Mary Smugglefuss, with 
a toss of her very beautiful head. ‘The 
crush and crowd were very frightful; be- 
sides which, in such a mass of people 
(and a very red-faced lot some of them 
were) | must say, nobody knows who’s 
who, and you can’t tell whether you are 
standing next to a cabinetmaker’s wife 
or the wife of a cabinet minister. Give 
me the light and elegant against the 
gorgeous and heavy, ‘the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul.’” 

“Well said, my dear!” cried Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle. “ Mygreat objection to the 
lord mayor’s banquet is with regard to 
the soup—it was neither hot nor cold ; and 
when that waiter on the other side of the 
table emptied a plate of it down the neck 
of the stout gentleman who ‘sat imme- 
diately opposite to me, I thought I should 
have been choked ; for it gave me such a 
turn, that the spoonful I was just taking 
went the wrong way, but I was restored 
by the very apropos remark that the 
stout gentleman made.” 

“What was that, dear ? I did not hear 
that,” said Mrs. Smugglefuss. 

“Didyou not? I thought every oneround 
us heard it; it quite revived me. He 
said, ‘1 tell you what it is, my fine feller,’ 
addressing the waiter; ‘I likes my soup 
down my stomach and not down my back.’ 
1 am sure that no man but a great 
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philosopher could have taken SOUP so 
coolly under the circumstances,” 

Mr. Robert Smugglefuss, junior, dig 
not appear particularly steady in his gaye 
as he rolled himself about on one of the 
Juxuriant easy-chairs, and he remarked 
that he had been at a good many spreads 
that he liked better, and he gave it as his 
opinion that he should enjoy one amongst 
his own set a good deal better. 

“Why, my dear,” said Mrs. Smugele. 
fuss, “it is all very well once a year, 
Lord Mayor’s Day is a—like a—like a,” 
and then she suddenly brightened up as 
with a brilliant idea—“ like the Christmas 
Cattle Show. We must have it, and we 
must go because it shows what an extent 
high breeding can be brought to.” 

*“* High feeding I think you mean, ma,” 
said the son and heir of the House of 
Smugglefuss. 

“It was impossible to say whom + 0 
were sitting next to,’ said Miss Mary 
Smugglefuss, standing up and looking at 
herself admiringly in the magnificent 
mirror that was before her, and in which 
she couldsee nearly the wholeof herfigure. 

**That’s in the nature of the display,” 
said Mrs. Smugglefuss, philosophically; 
“but IL don’t think you see so much of it 
at the table as you do in the coffee 
scramble.” 

“ How do you mean, my dear?” inquired 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, in unfeigned surprise. 

‘Why, I really think there oughter be 
some better regulations when the royal 
dukes, the prime ministers, and cabinet 
councillors has retired about the tea and 
coffee. When I runned up to the outer 
room to get a cup—for I felt it would 
revive me before going home—there 
was two of the common-councillors 
quite at high words, and one remarked 
that he did not see that when one gent had 
ordered a cup of coffee another gent 
should come up and collar it as the waiter 
was a-bringing it across ; which, I think, 
there was a good deal of truth in what 
he said, although the other common- 
councillor as had took the cup of coffee 
very truly observed, in such squeeges 
them, it was not to be expected as every" 
body could stand on so much ceremony ® 
if they was at the Mansion House. 


During this conversation Mr. Sherifi 


Smugglefuss had been a silent but grat 


fied listener, but at the mention of the 


Mansion House, he said— 
“Oh, my dears, although you have 20 


been so gratified as you expected at the 


lord mayor's banquet, 1 have got a treat 
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a store for you of a somewhat similar 
tind, but of a very different class. “ 

“Oh, papa, what is that? cried Miss 
Mary Smugglefuss. — 

“My dear, the right honourable the 
lord mayor and the lady mayoress will 
sive their first private bauquet the week 
iter next in the splendid Kgyptian Hall 
at the Mansion House, and you will all 
be invited. Now, that will be something 
brilliant indeed, for besides the native 
princes of cur land and the foreign am- 
assadors, the great Indian nabob, for 
whose mother, the Begum, the House of 
Smugglefuss is the agent in this country, 
isinvited and will be present.” 

“Law, papa!” exclaimed Miss Mary 
Smugglefuss under her breath. 

“Yes, he is to be the guest of the 
evening ; and a most graceful act, I must 
say, itis on the part of the new Jord 
nayor ; because you know, my dears, the 
new lord mayor is at the head of the 
great pickle house—the greatest probably 
i the known world,” said the sheriff, 
solemuly. 

“ Pickles!’ exclaimed the son and heir, 
sleepily ; but whether interrogatively or 
otherwise could scarcely be gathered from 
his tone. 

“Yes, pickles and sauce,” continued 
Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss; “and so the 
lord wayor has considered—and he mag- 
uauimously makes no secret of the mattcr 
—that he could not do better than give 
his first private banquet at the Mansion 
House to the Indian nabob, for two rea- 
sous. The first was, that as the com- 
mercial house of the lord mayor had 
been more instrumental than any other 
establishment in the world in disseminat- 
ing ludian pickles over all the globe, it 
would-be a graceful act of courtesy and 
attention to the nabob; and the second 
was—and | feel a pardonable pride in 
that—that ihe house of the Sheériff of 
Loudon was the agent for the nabob’s 
mother, the Begum.” 

“ How very kind and sanguine of him !” 
said Mrs.Smuggletuss. She did not mean 
sanguine, of course, but the word seemed 
to her to express her feelings. 

What sort of a man is this Indian 
habob :” inquired Mrs. Bulkinfuddle. 

He is an exceedingly handsome young 
man,” replied the sheriif. : 

cy 

Young !” exclaimed Miss Mary Smug- 
glefuss, Why, L always thought that 
ludian nabobs were old men with grey 
beards and white turbans !” 

“Qh, uot at all, my dear,” replied the 
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sheriff. ‘There are young nabobs as well 
as old oncs; a man must be a young one 
before he can be an old one, must he not, 
my dear? People are not born old in the 
Last any more than elsewhere.” 

And the sheriff as he said this smiled 
beamingly, as though ‘he had facetiously 
uttered some great philosophical or phi- 
lological truth. 

“Do tell me what he is like, papa! 
Hlow old is he?” inquired Miss Smug- 


glefuss. 


‘[ think he must be about four-and- 
twenty,” replied the sheriff, considering. 
“Yes, he is not more than four-and- 
twenty.” 

‘So young as that! And I think you 
said he was handsome, did you not, 
papa?” 

‘He is, my dear, tall and handsome.” 

“7 shall look forward with pleasure to 
the banquet now,” said Miss Mary Smug- 
glefuss, as much to herself as to those 
around her. 

“There now, for the next week Mary 
will be dreaming of nothing but Indian 
princes and the Arabian Nights’ Lnter- 
tainments,’ said Georgina, the younger 
daughter; who, having been engaged in 
studying the meaw which she had brought 
home with her, had not as yet spoken. 
‘‘Indian princes and caparisoned ele- 
phants will be all her thoughts now,” 
and Georgina laughed merrily at the 
notion. 

“But before the banquet at the Man- 
sion House we must have a private ray- 
uniong down here of our special circle, 
my dear,” said Mr, Sheriff Smugglefuss 
to his wife. 

Just what I’ve been a-thinkin’ of, my 
dear,” replied that august lady. 

“ And so we had better issue the in- 
vitations to-morrow, and Robert aud the 
girls can invite any of their friends they 
please.” 

‘This gracious permission was quite los! 
upon the son and heir of the House of 
Smugglefuss, seeing that he had fallen 
into a snoring sleep in the easy-chair. _ 

‘This discovery was taken as a kind ol 
practical suggestion that they had better 
all go to bed, and they adopted it; lor 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle had arranged to sleep 
that night at Ganges Hall, she having 
with great forethought remarked, when 
making the arrangement, that the dear 
girls would be sure to have something to 
say about the grand banquet when they 
got home. 


As Georgina had predicted, truvy 
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enough, that night Mary Smugglefuss 
had a glittering dream about an Indian 
prince of gorgeous splendour. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


HENRY NETTLEFORD GOES TO THE GRAND 
PARTY AT GANGES HALL, 


Mr. Ropert SMUGGLEPUSS, junior, said 
he would take no denial—Henry Nettle- 
ford must come down to the party at 
Ganges Hall! Confound it! they had 
always worked with great jofity together 
down at Eton, whether in study, on the 
Thames, or on the Brocas; and now to 
desert a fellow at a period like this, was, 
confound it! you know, too bad. Besides, 
all the finest girls in Streatham would be 
there, to say nothing of the city duchesses, 
who would be sure to come out stunning, 
and no mistake! It was all stuff about 
not being in the humour for such grand 
displays; they would not be required to 
pass the time with old Splutterbug, or 
Slog, or Inglemud, or old files of that 
sort. No, Henry Nettletord might rest 
assured that there would be something 
a devilish deal more attractive than that 
this time. ‘lo say nothing of himself, 
Mr. Robert Smugglefuss, junior, urged 
that both his sisters Mary and Georgina 
had fully calculated upon Henry Nettle- 
ford accepting the invitation; so no more 
bother—he must come! 

Why, if the truth must be told, that 
invitation was a delight to Henry Nettle- 
ford; but in the springtime of life some 
people are very wayward. Not that 
Henry Nettleford was a wayward young 
man, in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term. He was thoughtful and studious 
rather, and of a settled character ; albeit, 
he had from his boyhood up associated 
with young Smuggilefuss, whose cha- 
racter, tastes, and habits were in no 
accord whatever with his own. 

It has been previously intimated that 
Henry Nettleford had been frequently 
down to Ganges Hall; but there had 
been no set party there since his first in- 
troduction to the Smugglefuss family; and 
now that he had received an invitation to 
a grand assembly—one that admittedly 
was to be a grand affair—he felt a strange 
apprehension almost amounting to repug- 
nance. He had a strong desire to be one 
of the guests, and yet he had urged his 
moral courage up to the point of a re- 
fusal. He could scarcely account for 






































this strange contradiction himself, but it 
required little self-discernment to dis. 
cover that the elder sister of his youno 
friend had a good deal to do with it 
The moment he saw her he was charmed 
with her. Her beauty was of that cha. 
racter that was well calculated to attract 
him, and it did attract him. He therefore 
eagerly yielded to the request of his col. 
lege friend the next day to visit Ganges 
Hall, and frequently afterwards; but the 
more frequent and lengthened his visits 
were, the stronger became the antago. 
nistic feelmgs which took possession of 
his breast. Those antagonistic feelings 
were ardent admiration—whose result 
everybody knows—and apprehension, al- 
most amounting to dread. If the mind 
of the elder sister of his young friend 
had been all that he could have desired, 
or such as he could believe would yield 
to the mould in which he would form it, 
she would have been perfection in his 
eyes. But Henry Nettleford was not an 
ardent, headstrong lover, although he 
had not confidence in his own powers of 
philosophical self-abnegation. Nineteen 
young men out of every twenty would, if 
laced in the same position as Henry 
ettleford, have plunged headlong into 
the influence of those bright eyes which 
had darted their beams into his very soul, 
and would have helplessly placed them- 
selves at her feet as her willing slaves. 
There would have been no philosophy in 
their attachment; the glare of the flame 
of their love would have deprived it of 
influence even if it had existed. 

And what was Henry Nettleford’s ap- 
prehension with regard to Mary Smug- 
elefuss? It was not that if he fixed his 
attachment upon Mr. Sheriff Smuggle- 
fuss’s elder daughter it would not be 
returned. He had not the slightest rea- 
son for any such apprehension; on the 
contrary, he had every reason to be satis- 
fied with the impression he had made. 
The real apprehension that he did enter- 
tain had probably blinded him to the 
full perception of this indication. Mary 
Smugglefuss was delighted with the at- 
tentions of Henry Nettleford, and there 
could be no doubt that the more she saw 
of him the better she liked him. Surely, 
then, the position of Henry Nettleford 
with Pret to her ought to have been a 
happy one! But Henry Nettleford was 
possessed of thoughtful discretion beyond 
his years, and he was not slow to discover 
that, although Mary Smugglefuss was 
neither artless nor heartless, yet she had 
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seated for herself a kind of worldly 
~omance. She was not romantic for the 
ake of romance. In that case she could 
have been easily moulded to a superior 
will; but her yearning was rather for the 
substantial than the ideal, She never 
dreamt of love in a woodbine cottage. 
Romance in her mind was divested of its 
chief attribute if divested of splendour, A 
secret and romantic love ¢ erished for 
its own sake she could not understand— 
and poverty and love combined she could 
not comprehend. Obscure competence 
and love would be bad enough, but 

verty and love were an association that 
scarcely justified a thought. The chivalry 
of the Middle Ages was an ideal of ro- 
mance in her mind, because it was a 
combination of the splendid and the 
wealthy. There could be nothing chi- 
valrous in poverty—at least, so she 
thougiit. She had read of the daughters 
of citizens, who resided upon Old London 
Bridge, having fallen from windows into 
the raging tide beneath, and having been 
saved by courageous apprentices, who in 
after-years married the citizen’s daughters 
they had so nobly saved, and had of 
course become prosperous citizens them- 
selves; but she could discover no romance 
in such historic incidents as those. She 
loved to study history because it was 
full of the romance which she cherished. 
Especially did she love some of the Saxon 
chronicles, for their romance is of the 
high and mighty. Her deau ideal of the ro- 
mantic was the story of the great, puissant 
earl of former days who having in the cha- 
racter of a painter from nature won the 
heart of a young girl, married her, and 
carried her away to adorn the splendid 
circle of a regal court. 

Here, then, was Henry Nettleford’s 
apprehension, almost his dread. He felt 
that he could ardently love Mary Smug- 
glefuss but for the kind of looming horror, 
which it almost amounted to, of. the dis- 
covery some day of the establishment on 
Tower Hill. He almost shrank within 
hunself at the very thought. How he 
Would have loved the girl if he could 

ve believed that she would look un- 

uched upon that discovery !—but he 
Was gradually coming to the belief, as he 
me better acquainted with the cha- 
racter of Mary Smugglefuss, that to 
cherish Such a hope was to hope for the 
ssible, 
The sheriff’s daughter was ignorant of 
€ sheritt’s origin. She had only known 
er father as the great city magnate, and 
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the owner of Ganges Hall, whose wealth 
was something fabulous, and whose per- 
sonal importance was such that in her 
eyes he was the merchant prince indeed. 

Hence the reluctance of Henry Net- 
tleford to accept the invitation for the 
grand assembly at Ganges Hall. But, 
philosophical as he was, and unimpulsive 
as he felt or believed himself to be, he 
was not proof against the pressure of his 
college friend, whose arguments perhaps, 
after all, were not so strong as Henry 
Nettleford’s own desires, veil them from 
himself as he might. 

The neighbourhood of Streatham had 
never witnessed anything so brilliant as 
the assembly at Ganges Hall. As Mrs. 
Smugglefuss said to Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, 
** My dear, we intend to have it a traus- 
mogrification of the Egyptian Hall into 
Ganges Hall.” 

And so it almost was; in fact, the 
imitation was better than the original 
that was imitated, because there are no 
beautiful grounds round the Mansion 
House in the City, nor is there a splendid 
conservatory attached to it. Both are in 
unsurpassable richness at Ganges Hall. 

The whole house was a blaze of light, 
and the conservatory may be said to have 
glowed again. Indeed, there was light 
everywhere. The very carriageway from 
the high road was illuminated on each 
side with oil-lamps upon the ground, 
looking upon the turf like enormous glow- 
worms. 

The chief rooms of Ganges Hall were 
on a level with the grounds by which it 
was surrounded, or nearly so, there being 
a slight slope from the windows. In 
order to form a luxuriously-cool prome- 
nade for the guests during the intervals 
of the various dances, a kind of canvas 
arcade had been erected from one of the 
windows all round the lawn to another 
window in another reception room on tlic 
other side of the house. ‘This arcade was 
most tastefully and artistically festooned 
with variegated drapery, and the sides 
thereof were fluted with the same ma- 
terial, and in the same colours, while on 
each side were ranged growing flowers ol 
the richest kind. 

And the assembly at Ganges [all was 
as extensive as it was brilliant and grand ; 
and all the Smugglefuss family felt su- 
preme in their glory. No, not quite all. 
There was one member of the family who 
did not go to the full in the enjoyment 
of the happiness that the others felt. 
Georgina did not care very much about 
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the glittering grandeur by which she was 
surrounded. Tt did not present to her 
mind those charms which her elder sister 
discovered in it, but she was happy never- 
theless. Perhaps her happiness was more 
real and substantial than that which her 
sister enjoyed, because her elder sister 
was not satisfied even amidst the glitter 
which was around her. She was still 
yearning for something more. Her ambi- 
tion was soaring onward beyond Streatham 
for those marble halls which even the 
Smugglefuss mansion did not present. 

But although Georgina would have been 
contented with far less grandeur, far less 
glitter, and much less company, yet was 
ler more homely happiness not without 
some shadow. And it was a shadow that 
was day by day becoming more palpable 
upon her heart. 

And where is Henry Nettleford’s philo- 
sophy now? Why, he has been chained 
all the evening to the side of that being 
he had previously almost dreaded in his 
love; and as they promenade the varie- 
gated arcade together, it is evident that 
his philosophy has evaporated—it is gone 
from his mind ; and as he bends his head 
in listeping admiration to that voice, the 
unseen yoke falls upon his soul and be- 
comes a part of it. He listens to the 
aspiring fancy of that ambition which he 
had previously dreaded, and does so as 
though he were listening to the perusal 
of some fairy legend by beautiful lips. He 
sees that she has poetry in her soul, and 
when she says she feels while promenad- 
ing that floral arcade as Pauline must 
have done when Claude the prince was 
winning her, Henry Nettleford finds in 
the declaration the indication of an 
ardent, loving nature whose joy has 
centred in himself. Ob, he was in a 
glorious dream that night! And he— 
the staid philosopher—the young recluse, 
as he sometimes fancied himself to be— 
was as romantic in his hope and joy as 
was that partner who had entranced his 
soul. They both of them felt that they 
were for the time elevated above the solid 
earth, and that they walked in air. 

But those who followed them in that 
bright promenade had no such ethereal 
thoughts, for they felt, what indeed they 
looked, exceedingly substantial and pon- 
derous in the earth's glory. 

Mrs. Smuggiefuss’s and Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddle are of the embodied glory of 
Streatham. They are both in velvet 
roles. Mrs. Smugglefuss’s is purple, and 
Mrs. Buikin‘uddile’s is plum-colouved, and 
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those robes might have adorned two 
duchesses if two duchesses had beey 
wearing them. Nor is their conversation 
more ethereal than is their bodily appear. 
ance, albeit the subject at this moment 
is the pair of lovers—which of course they 
now are—who are immediately in front 
of them, and yet at such an incalculable 
distance away from them. 

Mrs. Bulkinfuddle is delighted to learn, 
she says, that the young gentleman is a 
ward in Chancery, with large possessions. 
This she has learnt from undoubted autho- 
rity, and she will say this, that the young 
man is every way worthy to adorn such a 
station. 

Ah! Henry Nettleford, if Mrs. Bulkin. 
fuddle could but have seen at that mo- 
ment the rubbish-shop of Tower Hill, how 
mean in appearance, and how discernible 
in her eyes, would your connexion there- 
with have been! 

“It is not every day, my dear Mrs. 
Smugglefuss,” she says, ‘‘ that a wealthy 
orphan can be picked up, because next to 
being connected with high and titled re- 
lations is having no relations at all. 
Mary is a lucky girl, my dear; and, ha! 
ha! she will be both lucky and rich, 
you'll see.” 

Mrs. Smugglefuss intimates that she 
was aware that Henry Nettleford was a 
young man of station and fortune, but 
she does not say that her sole authority 
for her knowledge is Mrs, Bulkinfuddle 
herselt. ; 

“And what a proud thing it is to be 
in the bosom of a family that can hold 
its head up before all the world!” Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle says—not that the observa- 
tion is very apropos to the matter in hand, 
but the worthy lady is full of a desire to 
impart a little family scandal that she has 
picked up with regard to a neighbour, and 
such an observation will lead directly to 
it. 

“If everybody could do it even in this 
neighbourhood, it would be well forthem, 
said Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, becoming quite 
heated with the weight of the discovery 
she had made. 

“ Ah! that’s true enough,” Mrs. Smug- 
elefuss observed, allhough she was any- 
thing butclear with regard to Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddie’s allusion. : 

“You know the Grogginspurts ?” said 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, mysteriously. 

“What! just below the Crown and 
Skepture,” said Mrs. Smugglefuss, eager!’ 
—ihe Crown and Sceptre being a well- 
known hostelry at no greal aistauce off. 
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“The same,” replied Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddle, awfully—quite melodramatically 
in fact, as though a mysterious discovery 
had been mutually made. “ Well then, 
do you know, my dear Mrs. Smugglefuss, 
that they have got a kind of a manservant 
that is half butler, half footman, and half 

m?” continued Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, 
Boxing at Mrs. Smugglefuss with a sort 
of awestruck countenance, as well she 
might do in speaking of a human curiosity 
that could be divided into three halves. 
“Do you know that that man holds al! 
the family actually under his thumb ?” 

“Lor’! you don’t say so, Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddle *”” 

“They do say—mind it is no statement 
of my own—but they do say that all the 
money they have got together has been 
got out of dead bodies.” 

“Goodness gracious me, Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddle !” 

“Ah! well you may start, Mrs. 
Smugglefuss.” 

Do you mean body-snatchers, Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle ?” 

“Oh dear, no; they could not get any 
vast amount out of that, but it’s been got 
out of dead bodies that ought not to be 
dead bodies at this minute.” 

“Oh, good gracious, Mrs. Bulkinfud- 
dle, you’ve put me all of a creep!” 

“And that mysterious manservant 
knows it all, for he’s helped ’em.” 

Mrs. Smugglefuss was almost ready to 
faint, for it was by the merest chance 
that the Grogginspurts had not been in- 
vited to the assembly, upon the strength 
of an acquaintance that the junior Smug- 
glefuss had made with one of the young 
members of the Grogginspurts, who were 
steady young people enough, and who, 

1g in the hardware line, did a large 
busitiess in coffin furniture. Who knows 
but the latter fact was really the founda- 
tion of Mrs. Bulkinfuddle’s awful mystery ! 

‘he mazy dance isin its full whirl 

again in the brilliant chambers of Ganges 
all, and Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss moves 

ut that glittering scene as though lie 

Were the presiding genius there, and he 

8 Magnificent in his dignity. His white 

Cravat is like chiselled marble in the 

ngidity of its folds, and the snowy white- 

hess of its bands, and the shirt-frill—he 
prides himself upon his frill, and retains 
it fondly—is like a bleaclied fan upon 

Some enormous perch. In one of her 

hts, Miss Mary Smugglefuss has rap- 
urously declared that her papa to-night 

ooKs from top to toe a merchant prince. 
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Splatterbug, Inglemud, Splog, Glandy, 
Suuflintop, Griggs, Kypples, and all the 
other great City people of Streatham, re- 
volve about him like planets round a 
superior sun. He has this evening con- 
siderably taken the shine out of them: 
they admit it within themselves. 

But if the rooms were splendid—if the 
coloured calico arcade was tastefully 
beantiful—if the guests were gorgeous, 
what shall be said of the supper? The 
resources of Bishopsgate Street Within, 
Cornhill, and the Poultry had been taxed 
to their utmost tension, and an artistic 
glory had been the result. I cannot do 
justice to it, but it is sufficient to say that 
the guests did. 

Mr. Robert Smugglefuss, junior, felt 
that he was now in his proper element: 
he had not been previously, and with the 
sparkling wines he himself sparkled at 
that brilliant supper-table. He sat next 
to his sister Mary and Henry Nettleford, 
and in his hilarity he rallied them upon 
the manner in which they had stuck to- 
gether all the evening. It did his heart 
good to see it, he said. His was not the 
only heart that was gratified. 

It was far into the morning, although it 
was still the night time—for the time was 
black winter—when that grand assem- 
blage left the gay mansion, and the ban- 
quet-hall had become deserted, and its 
flowers dead—those that had been cut : 
but the memory of that brilliant gatherme 
lived after it, and Ganges Hall became a 
kind of talismanic name all round anc 
about that neighbourhood of Streatham, 
and the inmates of Ganges Hall, from 
various causes, had been impressed deeply 
by the events of that bright evening. 1! 
was aturning-point in the lives of all o! 
them, although they did not know 1 
They saw the future through the glory o! 
the present, and all the earth was briglit 
and glowing to their view. 

It was daylight before Henry Nettle- 
ford reached his pillow, but it was lone 
after he had laid his head upon it that 
sleep visited him. 


ee 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE TWO SISTERS. 


THERE was a strong family likeness be 
tween Mary and Georgina, and yet how 
different they were !__different in persona: 
appearance, different in mind, different ir 
everything, indeed, save a general re 
semblance in the character of the counte 
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nance of each. Mary had dark hair, 
Georgina was very fair; Mary had flash- 
ing, brilliant eyes, that glittered glowingly 
as she dreamed her day-dreams—Georgina 
had soft blue eyes, that seemed for ever 
tranquil and subdued; Mary would have 
been irritable and untractable under re- 
straint, Georgina would have been sub- 
missive and gentle; Mary would have 
chafed under opposition, Georgina would 
have yielded to it; Mary inherited the 
arrogance of her father, and probably 
some of the selfishness of her mother— 
for Mrs. Smugglefuss was selfish, [ am 
sure of it from what I have seen of her, 
although I have not as yet written any- 
thing, or very littie, about that failing 
which she exhibited—Georgina never har- 
boured a selfish thought. Mary was of 
necessity more showy than Georgina, for 
her very soul may be said to have been 
absorbed in display and outward show. 
She had been told somewhere or other 
that she was the belle of Streatham, and 
she had looked upon the declaration as 
the enunciation of a simple but brilliant 
fact. She had long held supremacy as 
the reigning belle of Streatham, but her 
soul had expanded, and such limited fame 
was all too circumscribed for the great 
hope with which her day-dreams were 
animated. ‘True, they lived in the finest 
house in Streatham, and since the 
shrievalty had been conferred upon the 
lord of Ganges Hall they had had the 
most brilliant carriage and the most 
gorgeously-caparisoned horses in all that 
district which so beautifully supplied the 
abodes of retirement for the representa- 
tives of wealth untold and of that influ- 
ence which, embalmed in ships, may be 
said to spread from Pole to Pole, and to 
pervade the Tropics. True, they were in 
that old parish church, historically rich 
in its associations, and whose tapering 
spire points significantly to the everlast- 
ing skies, the most honoured if not the 
most honourable in that substantial con- 
gregation: her ambition looked proudly 
on to an imaginary future, when her 
laudate should be sung with a much more 
ornate maynificat. True, she could look 
round upon that bright eirele down at 
Streatham, and sigh that she must be a 
kind of princess there, but still she sighed 
for more extensive dominion anda power 
and influence which Streatham could 
never give. 

But Georgina had no such aspirations. 
She would, indeed, have been content 
with far less grandeur than that by which 
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she was surrounded. She yearned for no 
display, whether it were in a church or 
the pomps and vanities of that fashionable 
world of Streatham, embracing, as it did 
Brixton Hill and Clapham Park. Why. 
she sometimes really shocked her elder 
sister by the homely notions which she 
would occasionally express, when, after 
some brilliant gathering of the fashions 
in the charmed and charming circle of 
which Ganges Hall was a golden centre 
she, with silly weakness, would declare 
that she did not care much about such 
glories; and Mary would goso far as to 
express her wonder whoever Georgina 
could take after, at which Georgina would 
laugh a merry laugh, and say that Mary 
had grandeur of thought enough for the 
whole family, at which Mary would toss 
her head and say that it was perhaps as 
well that she had. 

The two sisters are sitting together the 
day after the grand assembly to the 
record of which the last chapter was de- 
voted. Their mamma has gone over to 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle’s, mutually to exalt 
their neighbours and expand their weak- 
nesses, in that spirit of Christian charity 
and exalted love which brilliant assemblies 
at Streatham and elsewhere, both large 
and small, generate and bring out. 

The two sisters are discussing the 
events of the previous evening, and 
through the glorious vista of its recent 
recollection, the elder sister is mentally 
gazing upon some fairy scene in the Vale 
of Cashmere, or a country of eternal 
roses, where ceaseless sunshine glorifies 
the day, and silver moonlight makes 
beautiful the midnight hour—where fogs 
intrude not, and princely lovers are a 
bliss. So does her thought take wings, 
although the words upon her lips have 
reference to Streatham. 

There is a glow of satisfaction upon 
the countenance of Mary, while upon 
Georgina’s face there is a shade that 
borders upon the sad, at all events the 
serious. 

“Do you think you shall love Henry 
Nettleford ?” she inquires of her sister. 

“Law, child, what a question!” re- 
plied Mary, slightly drawing herself up. 

“Well, you know, Mary, you were 
more like lovers last night than anything 
else.” 

“T admit that he was the most at- 
tractive gentleman of the whole party, 
said Mary, in a tone that might have im- 
plied that therefore he was the most 
worthy of her condescension. 
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“But I think you are very likely to 
come to be in love with him,” said 
Georgina very artlessly, but at the same 
tine rather sadly. : 

«J think he is worthy of being loved, 
that I will say,” Miss Mary condescended 


to admit. 
“Do you, 
«Yes, indeed 
«So do I.” , . 
“So do you, Georgina dear !—why ?” 
asked Mary, rather hastily, and for the 
moment throwing off her lofty bearing. 
«Because you do, Mary,” replied 
Georgina, looking seriously at the fire in 


he grate. f 
, “But what did you think last night?” 


inquired Mary. 

Oh, I thought he looked so hand- 
some, and that when you and he were 
walking amongst the flowers, I thought, 
Mary, that you ought to be a happy girl 
in having such a lover.” 

Silly Jittle thing! why is her heart pal- 
pitating as she says this ?—and why does 
the colour come and go fitfully in her 
cheek ?—and why do those clear blue eyes 
seem to float in softness, as though they 
had some big tears beneath them? 

No matter why; the ardent sister by 
her side does not perceive these indica- 
tions, if they be indications, aud the feel- 
ing that has prompted them finds no 
-sympathy outside the fair breast in which 
it has been engendered, simply because it 
is unobserved and unknown. 

“T don’t know why you should say he 
is my lover, Georgina dear.”’ 

“T saw it in his look, Mary.” 

“Oh, howcould you do that, Georgina?” 
cried Mary, in a tone of delight. 

“And, Mary,’ continued Georgina, 
with a faint indication of a sigh, ‘‘ 1 saw 
it in your looks, too.” 

“Oh, what nonsense !” 

_ “Yes, the nonsense out of which affec- 
tion springs.” Ryton 

“ Well, I do like him.” 

_ “TI knew you did!” cried Georgina, 
impulsively. 

“To think that he should have been 
Robert’s friend at college !” said Mary, 
thoughtfully. 

“I asked brother Robert about him 
this morning,” observed Georgina. 

“Did you?” cried Mary, eagerly ; “and 
what did Robert say ?” 

“He said that Mr. Nettleford’s father 
Was some great man, who died a long way 
off, when Henry Nettleford was a child.” 
“Yes, go on ; What else ?” 


Mary ?” 
I do.” 
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* That he was left with a fortune 
and a guardian, but that he had no re- 
latives.” 


“T knew it!” almost shrieked Mary, 


joyously, and springing to her feet. “| 
e 


elt it!—My heart, my soul within, told 
me that it must be so!” 

“Dear me! what, Mary ?”” demanded 
Georgina, in a tone of slight alarm. 

“That he was above the common 
crowd; that there must have been ro- 
mance about his birth; that he was the 
heir to be discovered yet.” 

“Why, Mary, whatever is it that you 
mean ?’’ cried Georgina, laughing. 

“Do you know what I dreamt last 
night, Georgina?” said Mary, quite 
solemnly, ‘ 

“No; what ?”’ 

“| dreamt that I was, oh! so wretchedly 
clad, and that I was a gipsy, or some- 
thing of that kind; and that Henry Net- 
tleford was a gipsy too; and that he, by 
the aid of several haggard and terrible- 
looking women, dragged me into a cavern, 
and there, before three awful-looking 
men, who were standing over a kind of 
altar, on which there was fire burning, 
they married us; and then the fiercest 
of the three cried out in a loud voice— 
‘The destiny is fulfilled; the heir will 
take his bride; the gipsy band must now 
be dispersed’—and then I awoke. Oh, 
isn’t that magnificent ?” 

“Magnificent, Mary?” replied Georgina. 
* No; L think it is very horrible.’’ 

Mary laughed merrily as she took her 
sister’s hand, exclaiming—‘ Why, my 
dear Georgina, don’t you kuow that 
dreams have always to be read back- 
wards, as it were; and can’t you read 
that one backwards?” 

‘No, indeed I can’t,” said Georgina, 
seriously. 

“Why, instead of rags and tatters, 
wont it be splendid dresses, and instead 
of gipsies people of rank and fashion, 


“and instead of three horrid and fierce- 


looking men, one bishop and two olliciat- 
ing clergymen, and instead of the dismal 
cavern, St. George’s, Hanover-square f” 

Georgina laughed at this, and said 
that really Mary ought to write a book 
of fairy-tales and love-stories; and then 
she added, quite seriously— _ 

“ But, Mary, you haven’t said what the 
cipsy whom you married in your dream 
is to be?” 

‘‘Who is that to be? Why, of course, 
Henry Nettleford.” ; 

«“]T knew it,” replied Georgina, so 



































































































faintly that Mary did not hear the ex- 
clamation. 

“Didn’t the fiercest-looking of the 
three horrid men, and who of course 
inust be the bishop in the reality—didn’t 
he ery out, ‘the voice of destiny is fulfilled ; 
the heir will take his bride?’ Of course 
take his bride to the halis of his ances- 
tors ; that is what was meant.” 

In all probability Mary would have 
gone on with new romantic fancies bear- 
ing upon the subject under consideration, 
if she and her sister had been left longer 
alone; but they were not left longer 
alone, for just as the heir had taken his 
bride to the halls of his ancestors, Mrs. 
Smugglefuss returned, accompanied by 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle. 

“Mary, my dear, do you know that 
everybody is talking about this magni- 
ficent Indian prince; what is that they 
eall him ? Prince Nabob, isn’t it? Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle says that he’s all the rage 
in the West-end; and it is believed that 
at the banquet at the Mansion House he 
will come out in all the wealth of the 
Indies.” And then Mrs. Smugglefuss, 
turning to Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, added, 
“And I think you said, my dear Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle, that it is reported that he 
consented to go to the banket on account 
of Mr. Smugglefuss being sheriff ?”’ 

“Oh yes, that seems to be generally 
known; for this morning, when I was at 
Straddles and Pewker’s, the haberdashers, 
in Regent-street, ordering my new glacé, 
that voung man that has such a com- 

manding appearance about the bust, and 
seems so weak about the knees — you 
know which 1 mean—the one you said 
was like the city-marshal in his bearing, 
and the way he handled the silks” (Mrs. 
Smugglefuss nodded) ;—“ he said to me, 
‘I understand, madam, that your friend 
at Ganges Hall is to be highly honoured 
next week at the Mansion House.’ ‘ In- 
deed!’ 1 said, ‘how?’ pretending, you 
know, to be innocent. ‘ Why, madam,’ he 
said, ‘it is the talk of the West, ineluding 
the clubs and the courts of law, that the 
creat Indian Mogul that has lately created 
such fury in the park is to be at the 
Mansion House banquet; and that he 
had condescended to accept the invitation 
because he and Mr. Smugglefuss had 
business together on his estates in Cochin 
China on the Mississippi.” ‘You don’t 
mean to say that?’ said 1. ‘1 can assure 
vou that it is indefensibly true,’ said the 
young man (you know, my dear, how nice- 
spoken he is), ‘for it is not ten minutes 
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since Lady Emsdyke Was sitting where 
you are now, and she said that both the 
Indian prince and Mr. Sheriff Smuggle. 
fuss were in everybody’s mouth,’ ” 

“IT long to see him!” said Mary 
ardently. 

“Well, so you will, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Sinugglefuss, fondly ; “you will see 
him at the banquet, and your papa, I have 
no doubt, will see that you are placed 

near to the prince at the table; because, 
after what Mrs. Bulkinfuddle has said 
that everybody is saying, the prince must 
be looked upon as your papa’s guest, and 
not the lord mayor's. And Mary, my 
dear, there will be no young lady there 
who will make a better appearance than 
you—perhaps nobody as will make so 
good.’ 

“ Do they wear ostrich feathers at these 
banquets ?”’ Mary inquired, as she wan- 
dered in the realms of fairy palaces. 

“Do they, Mrs. Bulkinfuddie?” said 
Mrs. Smugglefuss. ‘ I think they must.” 

**Oh, of course,” replied Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddle. 

“Then Pll have the noblest plume in 
Regent-street,” said Mary, rising from 
her chair, and drawing herself to her full 
height as she gazed at herself in the 
mirror. “If I have to sit by the side of a 
prince, I must feel that I look like a 
princess.” 

“Ay, that you shall, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Smugglefuss; ‘“ and so in one sense 
you are a princess, because as your father 
is called a merchant prince—oh! good- 
ness gracious me!” cried the good lady, 
in great glee, as a sudden light broke in 
upon her, “‘then I must be the merchant 
princess! I never thought of that.” 

The novelty of this notion amused 
them all, and they laughed merrily at it. 

“Only think, Mrs. Buikinfuddle, I’m 
a merchant princess, and you, my dears, 
Mary and Georgina, must be merchant 
princesses junior ;” and Mrs. Smugglefuss 
felt that an excess of greatness had been 
suddenly thrust upon her. 

“What a glorious country India mast 
be!” cried Mary, abstractedly ; she was 
in fancy wandering amongst its glories. 
“ Land of the rising sun!” she exciaimed, 
melodramatically. 

‘‘ Land of the rising sun!” cried Mrs. 
Smugglefuss, in great glee. “Ob, my 
goodness, what do you think suddenly 
came into my mind when you said that, 
Mary, my dear ?” 

How could Mary possibly answer such 
a question? Had she wished to do so, 
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id not, her soul was in thie 
pec tbangi re of the Hast, and the 
‘ond mother had to answer it herself. 

«When you said ‘land of the rising 
'T thought to myself—it came into 

my mind like electric sparks out of the 

‘ivanie battery—I thought to myself, 
not ‘land of the rising sun,’ but land of 
che rising daughter !”” 

Mrs. Smugglefuss felt that really she 

was getting quite brillant ; this was ac- 
tually the second striking novel idea that 
she had conceived with regard to the 
sorgeous nabob ! 
* Mary, as she stood gazing at herself 
in the mirror, beeame slightly pale as her 
mother gave utterance to her second ori- 
cinal idea. What if this strange jest— 
this light and fleeting blaze of the fancy— 
should in reality veil a strange prophetic 
indication. Mary’s bosom heaved slightly 
with rising agitation. “No, no; down, 
busy ambition—baseless vision,down! Be 
still, thou little fluttering heart! Why 
agitate thyself about the shadow of a 
dream that a silly jest produces ?” 

The thoughts that were rushingthrough 
the mind of the elder daughter of Ganges 
Hall might have taken that fashion of 
words; at all events, they may be taken 
as indicating what the current of those 
thoughts was. 

And there was one there who without 
the words read partially what those 
thoughts were. Georgina watched her 
sister’s countenance, and as she did so 
strange feelings rose in conflict in her 
bosom, the most prominent being that 
one feeling which has been designated as 
being akin to love. May it not in some 
cases be akin to hope ? 

Mrs. Smugglefuss is gleefully whisper- 
ing something in the ear of Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddle, and as this creates a break in the 
conversation, Mary turns thoughtfully 
and walks to the window, whither she is 
immediately followed by Georgina. 

“You wili do nothing else but think of 
this grand banquet until it is over,” said 
Georgina in a whisper to her sister. 

“Why, what brighter anticipations 
could [ have ?” she inquired. 

“Henry Nettleford will not be there,” 
said Georgina, sadly. 

_ The suggestion seemed to strike a dart 
into Mary’s breast, and to arouse anta- 
gonistic passions there. That morning 
she could have sworn that she had given 
ler whole heart to Henry Nettleford, 
and so.perhaps she had; but was she 
capable of unalterable love? Well, it 
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will be for Henry Nettleford to make the 
discovery. 

“Oh, Mary, Mary, you will not [ hope 
make a plaything of a devoted heart,” 
said Georgina, sorrowfully. 

*‘ Devoted heart!” Mary repeated me- 
chanically. 

“Yes, a devoted heart! if ever there 
has been one.” 

Mary became flushed and agitated, but 
the agitation and the flush were not 
generated by generous impulses. 

Georgina was pale, and she was agitated 
too, but her pallor and her agitation 
sprang from the noblest impulses that 
can adorn and elevate the human heart. 

The rattle of the sheriffs brilliant 
carriage 1s heard upon the gravel carriage- 
way in front of the house, and in another 
minute Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss is in thie 
room. He is beaming with stiff digniry, 
if such a form of illustration may be used; 
for as he was driven along all through the 
Borough, down the Brixton Road, and into 
Streatham, people of all grades and classes 
have turned to look upon him as hie passed, 
and some have pointed at him as he 
grandly rode along; and although the act 
is not indicative of purity of breeding, yet 
can he find gratitication in it, for it is a 
kind of silent homage to himself and his 
position; and as he draws himself up 
stiffly, he knows that as those fingers are 
thus pointed towards him, words of awe 
and reverence are uttered, and he can in 
fancy hear them—‘“ That’s the Sheriff of 
London—the rich merchant of the I[n- 
dies !” 

Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss’s name was 
good for any amount in the City, but 
it was good for nothing beyond money in 
commerce. Mr. Sheriff Smugzgle!uss 
neither did good by stealth nor wit! 
ostentation; he never sought to do good 
in any way. The sphere of his operations 
was confined to his counting-house, but 
he himself considered that that was em- 
Since 
his return from India, Mr. Sheriff Snug- 
glefuss had never once inquired if he had 
any connexions left in that far-off district 
in a corner of the land, whence he had 
in youth been brought by the heavy wac- 
gon that had happily passed into the 
oblivion of disuse. When he returned 
to London and great prosperity, he had 
in that far-off corner of the land near 
connexions living, but he sought them 
not ; and they were long since dead, ani 
so he could not seek themnow. And vet 
Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss was lavishly 
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liberal in the circle of his own family at 
Ganges Hall ; but that was a small circle, 
outside of which were those upon whose 
labour he lived and traded, and them he 
trampled on with all the weight of his 
great dignity. 

Why should he not feel—proudly feel 
—the honour and great glory of the 
pointed finger and the uttered words ? 

He is almost light-hearted as he enters 
the room where his daughters and his wife 
are assembled. 

“Well, Bobby,” says Mrs. Smugglefuss, 
“we have heard all about the grand Prince 
Nabob that is to be at the banket.” 

“My dear, the very town is ringing 
with his name,” said Mr. Sheriff Sinuggle- 
fuss. 

“Oh, by-the-bye, what is his name?” 
inquired Mary, eagerly. 

“Darsham Typos Ghurr,” replied Mr. 
Sheriff Smuggletuss. 

“But what’s his princely title?” in- 

uired Mary, rather impatiently. 

“Sirdar Nabob, 1 suppose he would 
be styled,” said the shenff. 

“Ts he a prince of the blood ?” 

“ He is the son of a Begum.” 

“ What’s that ?” 

* The widow of an Indian prince.” 

Mary was by this time seated before 
the fire again, and in a reverie once more. 

Mrs. Smugglefuss took her husband 
and Mrs. Bulkinfuddle on one side, and 
they had a whispered conversation to- 
gether. 

Georgina had slipped out of the room, 
and if she had been followed she would 
have been discovered in her own room 
weeping. Were they tears of sorrow? 
I know not. 


| neEnEEREenEEee! 


CHAPTER X. 
THE BANQUET AT THE MANSION-HOUSE. 


Tue circulation in the arteries of Ganges 
Hall was much accelerated, and, I may 
say, augmented on the day of the great 
banquet that was to be given im the 
Kgyptian Hall of the Mansion House, 
because not only were the servants con- 
stantly running to and fro upstairs and 
downstairs into the ladies’ chambers, but 
towards the afternoon there were extra 

ple who were strangers to the esta- 
blichment. In the first place, there were 
no Jess than four friseurs, who had been 
brought down specially from London, and 
who designated themselves artists in hair. 
Yes, there were four, and each one was 
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attended by a boy ; so that, beginning with 
the heads of the establishment there 
were eight individuals specially engaged 
It may be asked, by those who have not 
been initiated into these mysteries, what 
the attendants’ boys could be for. In- 
deed, their presence puzzled Georgina 
very considerably, and when she asked 
whatt hey were for, her mamma replied— 
“Why, my dear, they are to carry the 
tongs and eat them.” Of course the 
good lady did not mean exactly that which 
she expressed, because what she mtended 
to convey was, that the boys had been 
brought down to assist the friseurs by 
carrying the curling-irons b»ckwards and 
forwards to the fire. The four friseurs 
that had been brought from London were 
at the very head of their profession, and 
therefore it was not to be expected that 
they could carry their own tongs. They 
were young men of elegance in their 
profession ; and while that tall one with 
the jet-black hair and aquiline nose was 
arranging the peignoir over her shoulders, 
Mary could not suppress the iancy, as she 
gazed in the glass before her and wit- 
nessed the operation, that it was possible 
for blighted princes in their nielancholy 
to disguise themselves as ha'rdressers in 
order to discover the phrenologieal deve- 
lopments of those whom they secretly 
but ardently loved. But then she slightly 
shuddered at the thought of a prince, 
even for a temporary and romautie pur- 
pose, becoming a barber. Of course 
dressing a lady’s hair for such an occa- 
sion as the present is an operation that 
requires much time and attention. Mary 
Smugglefuss was pleased that it was 
prolonged; it seemed to soothe her mind 
into a delicious dream. As the fingersof 
the friseur were passed delicately and 
tenderly through her flowing hair, the 
odour of rich perfume—exceedingly ex- 
pensive—was thrown around her, aud was 
in itself suggestive incense. ‘That de- 
lightful perfume was like unspoken poetry 
to her soul, for it seemed ito be of gar- 
dens redolent of bright flowers and sun- 
shine, where perpetual romance dwells— 
of that Eden which love and wealth and 
rank combined can for the sympathetic 
soul produce. Young man with the jet- 
black hair and aquiline nose, you little 
think how dreamy are your niuistrations, oF 
that from the points of that iustrument— 
the comb—that you are now plying, come 
creations bright that ardent fancy can 
alone produce! Young man with the 
jet-black hair and aquiline nose, you do 
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well to pass with slow and measured, al- 
most solemn action over and through 
those ringlets that are gradually under- 
neath your fingers becoming so bright and 
glossy. Haste not in your task, young 
man, there is ample time before you yet. 

Georgina is before her glass too, and 
oleaginous fingers softly vibrate through 
her golden hair. And she also is soothed 
hy the operation, but she is not dreamy, 
aithough perhaps her fancy is widely 
wandering as well as is her sister’s. But 
it is her heart that guides her fancy. 
She is not wandering in impossible glories 
—she is not bending beneath the weight 
of accumulating grandeur—she has but one 
thought, which, in itself, is perchance a 
combination, and it is generous and un- 
selfish ; and yet that little fluttering heart 
would sometimes almost suggest that it 
was selfish too, especially if one might 
judge from some of the feelings which 
it has admitted to its depth since that con- 
versation by the window a few days ago. 
Mary is in a world of glory created by 
the anticipation of the approaching gran- 
deur of the night. Georgina is looking 
forward to it with something that would 
pass very well for indifference. 

And there are oily fingers wandering 
through the hair of Mrs. Smugglefuss as 
she sits in her room before a glass, with 
all those rolling developments which 
Rubens must have adored. ‘Taste is a 
tyrant, 

Mrs. Smugglefuss is not dreaming as 
she looks in her glass. Her thoughts are 
pracucal. ‘ Young man, I shan’t have 
it bobbed in that way. What do you 
take me for, I should like to know.” 

The young man can assure her he’s 
been to Paris lately, he has—that it is 
part of the Eugenie style. 

Mrs. Smugglefuss declines to accept 
the young man’s statement. An empress 
could never tolerate such a bob as that 
as he wanted to put all down her cheek. 
“ Look at it,” cried the good lady, turn- 
ing first from one side-and then the other 


in order to see both sides in the glass. 


“Why, it will make one’s face kook more 
rounder than a full moon.” 
€ young man deferentially acknow- 
ledged that he had not seen the decora- 
ton in that light. True, all faces weren’t 
ike—the empress’s was rather long— 
rs. Smugglefuss’s was rather short. 
And so the bob, whatever that was, 
Was modified in such a manner as rather 
to elongate the cheek of Mrs. Smugezle- 
uss than widen it. Upon discovering 
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which, the glowing lady cried, ‘There 
now, what did I teli you? That’s sutthen 
like, now; I can move my head as though 
it werea face, and nota dumplin’.” 

The young man from the City was in 
raptures ; he could not have believed that 
such a manifest improvement could have 
been produced by such simple means; it 
was more aristocratic thau anything he 
had ever seen since his return from the 
neighbourhood of the Chanee Eliza. 

“You see, madam,” he said, ** you must 
depend a good deal upon the superior 
taste of our employés.” 

He meant employers, but it should be 
remembered that he had recently been in 
Paris. 

Mrs. Smugglefuss would seem to have 
caught the infection of exotic allusion, for 
she said— 

** T suppose you often see a good many 
of the bong tongs ?” 

What did madam please to observe ? 

“You often see a good many of the 
bong tongs ?” 

The young artiste considered for a mo- 
ment, and then suggested— 

“Oh! of Grosvenor-place ?” 

He did so, however, dubiously. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Smuggletuss, who 
thought the on ton of the West would 
certainly be found in Grosvenor-place. 

**T have not had the honour of attend- 
ing the family myself, madam, but 1 think 
J have seen the name in our books.” 

Mrs. Smugglefuss looked at the counte- 
nance of the young man in the mirror 
before her, and she saw that the expres- 
sion thereof was serious. ‘ Oh,” thought 
she, after this inspection, “1 have learn! 
something of fashion from this young mau; 
they call the bong tongs the family of the 
bong tongs. I must remember that.” 

The artiste who was in attendance upon 
Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss had compara- 
tively very slight duties to perform. This 
was necessarilyso, because he had not the 
same extent of materials to operate upon 
as his two companions in the adjoining 
chambers had. Stillthe nicety of the skilled 
operator was necessary, even in the case 
of Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss, because he 
prided himself upon the hirsute ridge 
which formed such a conspicuous apex to 
his remarkable head. Indeed the artiste 
himself told Mr. Smugglefuss as much, 
for he said he did not recollect in all his 
experience in the matter of hair, any head 
that was like Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss’s. 
The she: iff inwardly flattered himself that 
the young man never had. ; 
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In fact, the arrangement of lie ridge 
down the centre of Mr. Sheriff Smuggic- 
fuss’s head was something wonderful, if 
not fearful, in its development, and it 
puzzled the artiste who was then operat- 
ing upon it not a little. Mr, Sheriff 
Smugglefuss never allowed a hair of his 
head to be touched with the despoiling 
scissors, seeing that every clip thereot 
represented so much hair lost to him for 
ever. This objection on the part of Mr. 
Sheriff Smugglefuss was an obstacle in 
the way of the artiste, and he longed to 
equalize the length of hair on the two 
sides of the sheriff’s head, which would 
enable him the more artistically to ar- 
range the ridge. .He therefore had im- 
ploringly appealed to Mr. Sheriff Smug- 
glefuss to be allowed to nip off the ends 
of the hair on the right hand side, because 
they were rather jagged, but the sheriff 
was inexorable, and he sternly commanded 
the artiste to take his scissors out of the 
pocket of his apron and place them on 
the dressing-table. 

At length the arrangement of the 
sheriff’s head was completed, and the 
ridge thereof appeared in all its Roman 
sternness and inflexible decision of cha- 
racter, The artiste was proud of his 
handiwork. No common professor, he 
flattered himself, could have succeeded 
in such a difficult, delicate, and dorsal 
operation, and the artiste stepped back in 
atlaieation to view it. 

*There’s something like character 
about that, sir,”’ the artiste observed. 

Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss loftily said 
that the artiste was quite right. 

Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss was then 
solemnly shaved. 

The dining-room, when they had all 
assembled in it, was a great glory. Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle had arrived there previously. 
Mrs. Smugglefuss was ponderously grand, 
and Miss Mary Seuankilens grandly sub- 
lime, ‘The sheriff was sternly noble and 
stiffly erect, while Georgina was interest- 
ing, unobtrusive, and elegant. Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle was not unlike the fat 

genius of a family fairy party, and she 
seemed to hover about them like a heavy 
body ethereally made up. She was in 
ecstacies at the appearance of Mary, and 
declared that she never in her life saw 
Prince of Wales’ feathers become a girl 
so much—it reminded her, she said, of the 
days when no waists were worn, but 
feathers always, whether in head-dress, 
bonnet, or hat. 
““My dear, you do look superb!” she 
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eried, as she drew herself roundly up, in 
an excess of admiration, “ You'll have 
to fortify yourself, Mary, my dear, for .)} 
the eyes of the assembly will be upon 
you.” 

And as the interesting party awaited 
the announcement of the carriages, their 
excitement made them glow, and they felt 
as though they were less substantial than 
they were an hour or two previously. 

The carriages are at the door, and the 
sheriff and Mrs. Smugglefuss, with Mrs, 
Bulkinfuddle, enter one, and Mary and 
her sister the other, and so they drive iy 
grandeur, off to that brilliant scene that 
is to be presented in the very city’s heart, 
And as they drive along, Mary decides 
that there is a partial analogy between 
her own position then and that of Cin. 
derella on her way to the brilliant ball a: 
which she was to captivate the prince and 
lose her glass slipper. And then, from 
Cinderella she would wander to the legend 
of Beauty and the Beast, and she was 
Beauty, and already in the bower of bliss 
that the priuace—who had been so long 
despised as a bear —had provided for her. 
She was in fairyland, even as she passed 
the Elephant and Castle, and up the Bo- 
rough over London Bridge, whose cease- 
less din might have driven all fairy 
thoughts from a less ardent and enthu- 
siastic mind. 

As full of thought, but far less roman- 
tic, if romantic at all, was Georgina. She 
was not gloriously anticipating grandeur. 
She was pleased. She was full of plea- 
surable anticipations, of course, but her 
soul was not wholly absorbed in that an- 
ticipation. The two sisters did not cou- 
verse much as they were driven along, for 
the mind of each was occupied fully with 
her thoughts—those of Mary have already 
been indicated: one thought of those 
which Georgina entertained took the 
shape of wonder what her sister was 
thinking of. There was but one thought 

that would have occupied her mind if 
she had been in Mary’s place, but that 
thought found no place in Mar ’s mind. 

The front of the Mansion House is a 
blaze of light, for it is illuminated all over 
with brilliant gas, and as the night is very 
calm, the brilliancy is steady, and the tips 
of the feathers and the flowers, and the 
gems in the crowns, are not fitfully blown 
out, to the annoyance of the beholder, and 
with a large useless waste of unconsumed 
gas. The glare is steady and dazzling, 
and illuminates that stalwart cordon ot 
policemen who have becn drafted fiom 
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heir several beats for this special service 
sa guard of honour to the city magnates, 
ahint dignity may be said in some sort 
to be typilied by this noble phalanx. 

Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss and Mrs. 
snagglefuss, with Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, are 
ie frst to descend at the canvas canopy 
iat leads to the steps of the Mansion 
House. Then the carriage containing 
Mary and Georgina 1s drawn up: and as 
the two young ladies step out, there 1s a 
buzz of admiration and delight amongst 
the people who have taken their places in 
compact lines to witness the arrival of the 


quests. 
* The sheriff and Mrs. Smugglefuss, and 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle—the sheriff has given 
an arm to each—ascend the long flight of 
steps with great dignity, followed by 
Mary and Georgina, and ere they 
enter the ante-room of the Higyptian Hall, 
where already a goodly array of distin- 
muished guests have arrived. As the 
sheriff and the party advance through the 
eurtained entrance-way into the room, 
they are met by two individuals. The 
one is attired in a kind of mixed military 
uiiform—a sort of cross between that of 
a gorgeous footman and a field marshal, 
with a preponderance in favour of the 
latter, because he carries in his gauntleted 
hand a baton; in stature, however, he in- 
clines to the other type of brilliant hu- 
manity, for he is very tall, and he is super- 
cilious in his looks, as though he felt that 
it required no ordinary mortal to support 
his great grandeur adequately. The other 
personage by whom the sheriff and his 
family were met, presented a striking con- 
trast to the city field marshal, for he was 
short, and thick, and round everywhere, 
and he was possessed of a voice as sono- 
tous as a mighty gong, and with as much 
roundness aud volume as himself. He 
wore a kind of robe of bombasin, which 
was neither of the church nor of the law, 
but appeared to bea combination of both 
without the weepers. These two per- 
‘onages, So different in appearance, mar- 
sailed the way that the sheriff and his 
‘amily and Mrs. Bulkinfuddle should go, 
and led them towards where the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
mayoress were standing to receive their 
Suests, and the little round man pro- 
claimed, with the full volume of his sono- 
Mus voice, the name, style, and title of 
the party, upon which Mrs. Smugglefuss 
turned to the city field marshal oF owed 
gracefully, saying, in a subdued voice, 
Thank you, my lord.” And so Mr. 
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Sheriff Smugglefuss, and Mrs. Smuggle- 
fuss, and Mrs. Bulkinfuddle advanced 
into the middle of the room, where the 
Lord and Lady Mayoress were standing, 
and Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss presented 
his lady, and then Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, and 
then his two daughters, and the right 
honourable tombola of the City bobbed 
as well as he could in his tight-fitting 
black silk dress, with bag behind, for 
so he was attired ; and the Lady Mayoress 
bobbed, and so did Mrs. Smugglefuss 
and Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, until they were 
quite warm all over from exertion and 
excitement, But it was generally ob- 
served, with various feelings and 
thoughts by the observers, that Miss 
Mary Smugglefuss swept proudly past 
the Lord and Lady Mayoress with an air 
which was seldom seen in private life. 
She created a most marked impression— 
varied in its character—upon all present. 
Oh! she right nobly vindicated her posi- 
tion as the sheriff’s elder daughter. 

The presentation having been duly 
effected, the sheriff and his party retired 
a little on one side, behind the Lord and 
Lady Mayoress, a most favourable posi- 
tion from which to observe the guests as 
they entered the ante-roomof the Egyptian 
Hall. Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss stood with 
Mrs. Smugglefuss and Mrs. Bulkinfuddle 
on one side of him and his daughters on 
the other, and thus in this position he was 
enabled to convey any information which 
he possessed with regard to the arriving 
cuests. And they began to arrive thickly 
and fast now, and important names were 
rapidly announced. 

“Colonel Spud, Member of Parlia- 
ment,” shouted the sonorous voice, and a 
tall, gaunt, broad-chested man of war 
strode into the room, and, advancing to 
the tombola, bowed profoundly down be- 
fore it, and shook its fingers. 

In a tone of voice that seemed to con- 
vey a feeling something like awe, Mr. 
Sheriff Smugglefuss said, speaking of the 
personage who had just been announced— 

“ An enor-mous-ly rich man, my dears.” 

The tone of that whispered ejaculation 
plainly indicated, that by reason of his 
great wealth the sheriff looked upon the 
colonel M.P. as something that was indeed 
pre-eminently right worshipful. And so 
he passed on and became absorbed by the 
crowd behind the tombola. | 

And then baronets arrived—baronets 
who had “passed the chair, that is, filled 
the office of Lord Mayor, and who, for 


their brilliant national ery had re- 
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ceived a patent of hereditary title; and 
then a judge from Westminster, in his 
black robes, and wearing his wig—not the 
full-bottomed one—was announced, and 
who, when he was presented to the tom- 
bola, and was passing along the crowd, 
looked as though he felt it would have 
been as well if he had left his judicial 
costume in the robing-room; but next 
came a bishop, not in full canonicals it is 
true, but in that attire, which is one of 
the sources of the reverence, the awe, and 
the power of the episcopal office, and he 
joined the judge, and it was a sight to see 
the judicial and the right reverend bench 
arm-in-arm and joking in that brilliant 
crowd. Then came a peer of the realm, 
who was received with a gasp by the tom- 
bola, and who, the ceremony of the pre- 
sentation over, walked round the room 
with his glass up to bis eye, peering at 
the people as he went in and out amongst 
them, as though he were examining some 
choice collection of curiosities, which 
were so numerous that he had to skim 
them with his glass hastily. Presently 
he came full face to the bishop and the 
judge ; an instant greeting took place as 
of friends meeting in a distant land by 
accident, and the three, in much hilarity 
at that rencontre that was so funny seem- 
ingly, promenaded through the throng. 

ut there were great ones coming still 
and still to come, for the banquet was to 
honour a nabob who was possessed of 
enormous wealth in India, and who was 
a kind of sable autocrat there. The 
Egyptian Hall in the Mansion House 
therefore presented an unusual attraction 
on this occasion to the family of the Bong- 
tongs, as Mrs, Smugglefuss has desig- 
nated them. 

It. was close upon the time for dinner 
when his sable magnificence arrived, and 
the anxiety of the guests to see him was 
at its full stretch, and when the sonorous 
voice proclaimed the approach of Darsham 
Typos Ghurr, there was a general hush 
throughout that distinguished assembly. 
And their curiosity was well repaid as the 
nabob entered the room, for he was a man 
of noble presence, and he appeared in the 
gorgeous costume of his native Jand, the 
very dea ideal of a brilliant prince. So 
thought Miss Mary eam ag as with 
eager eyes she gazed upon the person of 
the nabob, who was now bowing pro- 
foundly to the Lord Mayor. He was not 
more than twenty-three or four years of 
age; was very tall, and rather stout, His 
face was not very dark, considering that 
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he was an Asiatic ; it was a rich dee 
olive colour, and his features were full 
regular, and handsome. His eyes were 
very striking and sparkling, and th 
were of avery dark colour, and the very 
whites of them appeared to havea bronzed 
hue, so that his eyes appeared to blend 
as it were with the colour of his com. 
plexion. He wore a kind of tunic of 
amber satin, underneath which were 
cashmere trousers, and on his feet were 
patent leather boots. Above the tunic 
was a snowy white lace shirt, the collar 
of which passed round his throat close 
under his chin, and round his waist he 
wore a broad rich yellow silk sash. His 
hands were encased in white kid gloves, 
and round his wrists were jewelled bands, 
Indeed he had jewels wherever they could 
be placed—he blazed with them. 

This august, personage, the guest of the 
evening, having saluted the Lord and 
Lady Mayoress, after the oriental manner 
of his native land, observed Mr. Sheriff 
Smugglefuss, and Mary felt her heart 
almost dart into her mouth as the Indian 
grandee advanced to the East India mer- 
chant and shook hands with him. The 
nabob was then presented to Mrs. Smug- 
glefuss and the two daughters, and Mrs. 
Smugglefuss, as she afterwards. remarked 
to Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, felt at the moment 
ready to drop into. convulsions. The 
young nabob was evidently profoundly 
impressed by the appearance of the elder 
daughter of the sheriff, and that young 
lady trembled with uncontrollable agita- 
tion when the Hastern grandee entered 
into animated conversation with her, and 
in her own language too, as though he 
had passed the whole of his life within the 
magic circle of Belgravia. 

The next moment that volume of voice 
that, like Eolus, kept watch and ward 
beneath the curtained entrance to the 
ante-chamber, was heard to swell out with 
the announcement— ] 

“ My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, din- 
ner is served.” 

And timid, retiring,  unambitious 
Georgina felt an unwonted flutter in her 
bosom as she saw the Indian nabob offer 
his arm to Mary, to conduct her into the 
banquet-hall. 

Mary herself had already soared into 
elysium. She was leaning upon the arm 
of a gorgeous Eastern prince, and one 
dream of glory was beiug realized. 

And civilized grandeur surely could no 
farther go than that banquet-hall pre- 
sented. The tables had been arranged 
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ike a horse-shoe, and they were, in their 
jecorations and appliances, a inanifesta- 
tion of elegance and wealth combined, for 
ql} that skill and taste could suggest and 
gealth supply had been lavished upon the 


ery yet in the midst of all this grandeur 
there came ’an irresistible suggestion of 
the Itidicrous, especially when the tom- 
bola Lord Mayor, with the Lady Mayoress, 
went ina kind of procession to his post 
of honour at the centre of the table, for 
he was preceded by the sonorous voice, 
and a being who was wonderfully and 
fearfully made up. What his office was 
1 do not know, but from his attire— 
his gorgeous costume—he oughit to be 
styled the Lord Jockey-in-Waiting, for 
his make up was that of the jockey ge- 
nerally. To commence at the top—he 
wore ajockey’s cap made of claret-coloured 
velvet with a golden tassel in the centre, 
which must have been of great sterling 
value in itself. His jacket was cut in the 
sime style as that of a jockey, but instead 
of being made of silk it was composed of 
the most costly velvet, of an emerald green 
colour, embroidered all over with golden 
lace; he had buckskin breeches and top- 
boots, and in his hand he carried his riding 
whip of office. 

Such was the august official who led the 
procession to the banquet-table, and who 
stood solemnly behind the Lord Tombola’s 
chair during the dinner, and never moved 
atid never spoke. In the procession he 
was followed by four faultlessly chiselled 
footmen—the Mansion House body-guard 
provided by the City itself for the Lord 
Mayor. And these four gorgeous beings, 
inthe splendour of their equipment, in 
the dignity of their bearing, in the re- 
dundancy of their gold Jace upon what 
appeared to be the clothof gold with which 
their livery was made, and in the sym- 
metry of the personal figure of each, were 
more august in their appearance than 
even that being who precedes them, and 
Who, as he does so, really looks in per- 
Sonal appearance like a combination of 
the Mercury of the ancients and the Ford- 
am of the moderns. 

ese four beings who thus precede the 
tombola, in their gold wire coats, and 
massive bullion tassels, and flesh-tinted 
silken hose, with the plush above, are 
ma sublimely grand to gaze 

n. 

h at guests are seated in the banquet- 
In brilliant array, and behind the 
monarch of the City, upon a noble side- 
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board, is a display of massive plate, which 
melted into curreut coin might represe nt’ 
the revenue of a Continental State. Posed 
in front of this glittering substantiality 
are the four gorgeous representatives of 
Britain’s race of footmen. Next to the 
Lord Mayor, upon his right, is the serene 
guest of the evening, and next to him is 
Mary, elder daughter of Ganges Hall, 
Streatham. 

There is no substantiality in a dream, 
and yet did that fair daughter of a City 
house behold before her the materiality 
of a dream her soul had often conjured 
up. An Eastern prince was seated by 
her side within that gorgeous hall that 
was world-famous, and in which great 
potentates, whose power can sway the 
destinies of earth, have erstwhile been en- 
tertained. She was the gifted favourite 
of a glorious romance. The swarthiy 
‘nearest course he was a prince in that 

right scene—who sat beside her, dis- 
coursed in language that sank into her 
very soul. 

Poor little giddy, thoughtless, showy, 
beautiful moth. See how it is fluttering 
round and about that terrible light, which 
if it should but reach, will scorch its bril- 
liant wings, and so arrest its flight for 
ever. Happily the light is guarded for 
the present, and so its flame is dazzling 
without danger. But who shall say, thou 
thoughtless, giddy, soaring moth, that 
thou wilt not overfly that guard that is 
at. present round the flame, and so in 
scorchingagony be stripped of those bright 
wings that now are bearing thee in all 
their beauty on the air ? 

It was a gorgeous banquet. The very 
season had been, as it were, defied, and 
the aspect of that table might almost have 
deluded one into the belief that perpetual 
summer reigned, for although the time 
was dark November, those luxuries that 
the summer sun produces were in pro- 
fusion there, gathered from the living 
plants that day; and viands dressed by 
scientific and artistic rule, and costly 
wines of every hue and clime, and fruits 
that Pomona might herself have gathered, 
made up that banquet that was in honour 
of a private guest. 

Can anybody wonder that Mary, the 
daughter of the sheriff, was dazzled, and 
that she had a kind of heart intoxication ° 
Her sister gazed upon her, as shining m 
her glory she was a to for the con- 
centrated gaze of that bright company by 
the side of the dazzling Asiatic, and, as 
she did so, it was with a feeling of sad- 
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ness, Which was not all of sadness, for it 
was mixed with another emotion. 

And music floats upon that laden air, 
for with the wine and the dessert mu- 
sicians of celebrity appear, and choice 
selections froin the works of popular com- 

osers are performed for the soothing de- 
ectation of that goodly company. 

The oratory of the evening past, we 
hear the strains of terpsichorean music in 
the adjoining halls, which immediately 
have a dispersing power, and presently 
the banquet-hall is deserted for the 
chamber where the mazy dance has been 
commenced. 

And thither Mary, the daughter of 
the sheriff, is led by that swarthy prince 
—that jewels dight —who has that 
night realized a portion of her golden 
dreams. 

The dignity of the sheriff may be said 
this night to be in its zenith as he prome- 
nades by the side of the jewelled Eastern 
guest. As to Mrs. Smugglefuss, she has 
long since sank under an excess of glory 
with Mrs. Bulkinfuddle upon an inviting 
sofa, from which the mazy dance may 
comfortably be viewed. 

In everything the Eastern nabob bears 
himself as a polished European. He con- 
verses gaily. He can dance with ele- 
gance, and his bearing is that of the well- 
bred gentleman. It is evident to all in 
that bright company that he is quite 
charmed with the sheriff’s daughter, and 
the sheriff is not slow to observe it too, 
and his innate grandeur of soul rises with 
the occasion. The two great magnates 


of the City, the Lord Mayor and the 


(To be continued.) 


sheriff, are standing side by side in oh 

servation of the bright promenaders, who 
between the dances, like a flowing valasy 

are passing round the chamber. Tho. 
two magnates are in striking contrast i, 
each other in appearance, for the one js 
tall and starched, and the other is shor 
and round. By the side of the City chief 
the ‘sheriff feels his own native dignity 

and from that eminence, as it were, as h. 
watches the young nabob in elegant dal. 
liance promenading the ball-room with his 
daughter, a bright thought rushes through 
his mind, and he determines on the spot 
upon a step which he believes will be con. 
ducive to the farther glory of his already 
great renown. 

Fain would Mary have prolonged that 
scene of happiness and grandeur, but it 
could not be. Already had some of the 
more dignified of the great guests de- 
parted, and the announcement in a whisper 
to the sheriff’s ears is made that the 
sheriff’s carriages are in waiting at the 
gates. 

Darsham Typos Ghurr has handed Mary 
and Georgina to their carriage. He had 
spoken honied words that seemed a dream 
to Mary as they were passing down the 
steps, and as slie falls back languidly upon 
the rich and yielding cushion of the 
sherifl’s carriage, she closes her bright 
eyes, and yields herself to the enjoyment 
of ideal bliss. 

The family at Ganges Hall, when they 
arrived there, already felt that social 
elevation to which they were advaucmeg, 
all save Georgina, she was serious—al- 
most sad. 

















Peruars a more notable instance of 
success, achieved by indomitable energy 
and perseverance, in spite of the most 
adverse circumstances, has never been 
afforded than by Josiah Wedgwood, the 
founder of the English pottery trade. 

Mr. Gladstone’s delightful speech, re- 
cently made at Burslem, has lately brought 
Wedgwood prominently before the public. 
lt is always instructive to trace the career 
of “a brave man struggling in the storms 
of fate,” and we will endeavour to give a 
short sketch of his life: 1t must of neces- 
sity be an imperfect one. Before we do 
so, however, it is necessary that we should 
clance at the state of the pottery trade 
in Staffordshire previous to Wedgwood’s 
appearance on the scene. 

The principal seat of the manufacture 
was in North Staffordshire. The potteries 
there seem to have come into notice in 
Elizabeth’s reign; the articles manufac- 
tured were of the rudest kind, made of 
the rough red clay found on the spot, and 
so inconsiderable was the quantity manu- 
factured, that Plot, in his Mistory of Staf- 
fordshire, published in 1686, says,—“ The 
principal sale is to poor crate-men, who 
carry the ware all over the country on 
their backs.”” But shortly after tle pub- 
lication of Plot’s book the manufacture of 
pottery was considerably improved by two 
brothers named Elers, natives of Holland, 
who introduced a new glaze in 1690. 
This was shortly succeeded by an im- 
portant improvement in the body of the 
ware itself. A potter named Astbury, in 
a journey to London, happened to have 
powdered flint-stone recommended to him 
by the ostler of the inn at Dunstable, as 
‘cure for some disorder in his horse’s 
eyes; and for that purpose a flint-stone 
Was thrown into the fire, to render it 
more easily pulverable. he-potter -ob- 
serving the flint to be changed to a pure 
white by the fire, was immediately struck 
with the idea that his ware might be con- 
siderably improved by the addition of this 
material to the whitest clays he could 
Procure. Accordingly, he sent home a 
‘wantity of flint-stones, and, on trial, the 
erent completely answered his expecta- 
— It was thus that the white stone 

“fé was originated, which soon sup- 
planted the coloured, and continued for 
ane years the staple branch of the 
Pottery trade. The manufacture was by 


eas) 
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these means so much improved, in thie 
beginning of the eighteenth century, as to 
furnish articles for the tea-table, and soon 
after for the dinner-table. By the middle 
of the century, the manufacture had so 
much increased as to create a considerable 
export trade. The potters, however, from 
an injudicious competition among them- 
selves for cheapness rather than for 


excellence, had neglected elegance of 


form and beauty of design so much that 
this ware soon after fell into disrepute, 
and about the year 1760 a fine white 
ware was imported from France in great 
quantities, which completely superseded 
it: great quantities of the coarser kinds 
of ware were also exported from Delft, in 
Holland. The inundation of a foreign 
article so superior to our own must soon 
have superseded our manufacture, had 
not Wedgwood about this time begun 
those inventions which gave a stimulus to 
the earthenware manufacture that has 
never slackened, and completely reformed 
the national taste, vitiated as it had been 
by the monstrosities of China, and the 
tasteless productions of Holland. 
Wedgwood was born in August, 1730, 
at Burslem, in Staffordshire, the chief seat 
of the pottery manufacture ; the youngest 
of thirteen children, and the son of a 
potter, he began work at the early age of 
eleven, as a thrower in his brother’s 
ottery. An attack of small-pox left an 
incurable lameness in his right leg which 
rendered amputation necessary, and com- 
pelled him to relinquish the potter’s wheel, 
Amidst all his misfortunes, he never lost 
sight of his great object, the improvement 
of his manufacture; his genius led him 
towards the ornamental, and we early find 
him devising imitations of various stones 
and ornamental substances. In 1752, he 
entered into partnership with a workman 
of the name of Harrison, at Stoke, and 
here his talent for ornamental pottery 
further developed itself. He continued 
with him for two years, and left, if Is 
said, in consequence of Harrison attempt- 
ing to derive undue benefits from his 
inventions. In 1754, he entered into 
partnership with Thomas Whieildon (ac- 
cording to Marryat, the first potter o! the 
day) for five years; while with him, his 
employment consisted in manulacturing 
knife-handles in imitation of agate and 
tortvise-shell, melon table-plates, green 
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pickle-leaves, &c. But he could not in- 
duce his partner to embark largely in the 
production of ornamental ware ; in fact, 
there was no encouragement to do so, the 
finer kinds of porcelain were obtained from 
China, and the greater part of the coarser 
ware from Germany, Holland, and France. 
To compete with such formidable rivals 
required no common degree of courage 
and determination; but Wedgwood was 
not to be daunted, and on the expiration 
of his partnership in 1759, he removed to 
Burslem, and set up for himself in a small 
thatched cottage. His strict attention to 
the orders he received soon secured him 
such a share of business that he engaged 
a second factory, and shortly after a third, 
knownas the Bell Factory, from his being 
the first to adopt a bell to assemble and 
dismiss his workmen. 

The production by which he first 
brought himself prominently into notice 
was a durable cream-coloured stone ware, 
capable of bearing sudden alternations of 
heat and cold without injury, made of the 
finest white clays of Devon and Dorset- 
shire, mixed with ground flint, and coated 
with vitreous glazings. It was considered, 
when first introduced, sufficient for every 
purpose where porcelain was not em- 
ployed, and the neatness and elegance of 
its appearance gave it sucl: a decided pre- 
ference that it speedily drove the foreign 
ware out of the English market. He 
presented Queen Charlotte with a candle- 
set of this ware, and she was so pleased 
with it that she gave him a large order 
and named him her potter, permitting 
him to call it the “Queen’s ware,” for 
which he took out a patent in 1763; 
thenceforth his career was one of con- 
tinued prosperity. In 1763, he opened a 
warehouse in St. James’s-square, but 
afterwards removed to Great Newport- 
street, and from there to Portland House, 
Greek-street, Soho, where his show-rooms 
became a fashionable lounging-place. 
About this time he entered into partner- 
ship with Thomas Bentley, a man of great 
taste and extensive knowledge, whose 
acquaintance with many eminent patrons 
of art was of the greatest use in obtain- 
ing the loan of cameos, vases, &c., for 
models; and such was the sympathy of 
persons of taste that they freely placed 
their treasures at his disposal. Sir 
William Hamilton, among others, lent 
specimens of art from Herculaneum, 
which were beautifully copied by Wedg- 
wood. He also, by means of experiments, 
produced the most delicate cameos, me- 





dallions, and miniature picces of 
ture. 

‘The patronage that Wedgwood met 
with was worthily responded to; he 
studied chemistry, and courted the society 
of scientific men, and applied the science 
he acquired to the improvement of his 
manufacture. He carried into operation 
the results of his researches and dis- 
coveries, in what has been called the 
“ Chemistry of Pottery.” 

When the Dissertation on Sir William 
Hamilton’s Museum was publishing, some 
of the proof sheets were put into Wedg. 
wood’s hands by Lord Catheart. The 
author of that book having stated that 
the manner of painting vases, as done by 
the Etruscans, had been lost since Pliny's 
time, induced him to set to work to dis- 
cover the lost art. Having examined all 
the Etruscan vases he could get sight of, 
he was convinced that the colours of the 
firures could not be successfully imitated 
with enamel, and that his success im ats 
tempting to revive this lost art would 
chiefly depend upon the discovery of a 
new kind of enamel colours, to be made 
upon principles essentially different from 
those then in use, which were of the 
uature of glass: the Etruscan colours 
being without any glassy lustre. By a 
great variety of experiments, the discovery 
was made; he invented a set of encaustic 
colours, not only sufficient to imitate com- 
pletely the paintings upon the Etruscan 
vases, but such as gave to the beauty of 
design the advantages of light and shade 
in various colours. At the same time he 
invented a composition proper to receive 
the colours, which being burnt in smooth 
and durable, but without any glassy 
lustre, render paintings durable without 
the defect of a varnished or glassy sur 
face. Continuing his experimental re- 
searches, he afterwards introduced several 
other beautiful manufactures into the 
trade. Some idea of the number may be 
obtained from the catalogue first pub- 
lished by him in 1771, in which the above 
discovery is given. It is entitled, “A 
Catalogue of Cameos, Intaglios, Medals, 
Busts, Small Statues, and Bas-reliefs, 
with a General Account of Vases and 
other Ornaments after the Antique, made 
by Bentley and Wedgwood, and sold by 
them at their Rooms,” &c. With these 
mottoes,—“ ‘Quoniam et sic Gentes nobl- 
litantur. ‘Hereux les artistes qui malgre 
la contagion du mauvais gout, scavent, 
chez tous les peuples, respecter les régles 
de la nature, et ne s’écartent jamais des 
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modéies de Vantiquité.’” Tt further 
tates, —* Lhe composition, or bodies of 
whieh the ornamental pieces are made, 
may be divided into the following 
branches :— 1D, 

«}, A composition of terra cotta, re- 
sembling porphyry, jasper, aud other 
beautiful stones of the vitrescent or 
crystalline class. live 

«9. A fine black porcelain, resisting the 
attacks of acid; being a touchstone to 
copper, gold, and silver; admitting of a 

polish, and capable of bearing to 
be made red-hot ina furnace frequently 
without damage. L eby 

«3, A white waxen biscuit ware, or 
terra cotta, capable of bearing the same 
heat as the former. 

«4, A fine white artificial jasper, of ex- 
quisite beauty and delicacy; proper for 
cameos, portraits, and bas-reliets,”’ 

The secret of his jasper ware, from 
which he derived a large profit, unfortu- 
nately fell into the hands of a faithless 
servant, who sold it. This was a serious 
loss to Wedgwood, for when the article 
was manufactured by those who employed 
inferior workmen at one-fourth of the 
salary given by him, the price of jaspar 
ware became so reduced that it was no 
longer in his power to employ those ex- 
quisite modellers whom he had formerly 
engaged to superintend that branch of 
manufacture. But he steadily refused to 
take out patents, saying, ‘‘‘Ihe world is 
wide enough for all.” 

About this time, the number of work- 
men who had been persuaded to leave 
the English works for foreign countries 
induced him to deliver an address to his 
workmen; it was afterwards published, 
with the proverb, “A rolling stone gathers 
to moss,” prefixed to it. One extract 
from it may be given, as showing how 
strongly the national prejudices about 
France could exist. even in so large a 
mind as Wedgwood’s. After speaking 
of the want of liberty, the lowness of 
wages, and other disadvantages, he says, 

And such low wages would afford but 
miserable subsistence to Englishmen, 
brought up from their infancy to better 
a more substantial fare than frogs, 
silgchogs, and the wild herbs of the 

In 1771 he removed from Burslem to 
a village he had built near Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, which he called Etruria, be- 
ree the clay dug up there was supposed 

resemble the earth used of old by the 
Tuscans. The beauty of the articles he 
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manufactured spread his fame all throuch 
Lurope. The Empress Catherine II. had 
i remarkable set of ware made by him 
for her ‘Grenouilliére” palace near St. 
Petersburg. It took more than three 
years to manufacture, and was. finished 
in 1775. It had twelve hundred views, 
—many of them sketched for the purpose 
—of the different country houses and 
gardens in Eugland, and a green frog 
was painted on each piece. Lord Malmes- 
bury mentions the Empress having shown 
it to him when he visited the ‘ Gre- 
nouilliere” in 1779. 

When the Barberini vase was put up 
for sale, Wedgwood bid seventeen hun- 
dred guineas, but was outbid by the 
Duchess of Portland, who gave cighteen 
hundred. He was afterwards, however, 
employed to copy it, which he did most 
beautifully in porcelain; he made fifty 
copies, for which he received fifty guineas 
each; but it seems that he lost by this 
affair, Webber receiving no less than five 
hundred guineas for modelling it, Not 
content with the discovery of new mate- 
rials for his art, he directed much of his 
attention to the improvement and embel- 
lishment of .his ware; he brought over 
modellers from Italy and other parts of 
the continent, and invited the best artists 
to furnish him with designs, among others, 
Flaxman, then a youth, who desigued a 
beautiful set of chessmen, the first ever 
executed in pottery. Ilis great taste 
enabled him to give a great impulse to 
the manufacture; indeed, the beautiful 
and classical forms, which were for the 
first time made general throughout lng- 
land by his efforts, may be considered to 
have had no small influence on the 
national taste. In his own words— 
* Nothing can contribute more ellectually 
to diffuse a good taste through the arts 
than the power of multiplying copies ot 
fine things, in materials fit to be applied 
for ornaments ; by which means the public 
eye is instructed, bad and good works 
are nicely distinguished, and all the arts 
receive improvement.” 

Wedgwood was a friend of the cele- 
brated Brindley, and entered heartily into 
a scheme of his for uniting the Trent 
and Mersey by a canal; he published a 
pamphlet in favour of his measure, wich 
was carried in spite of immense Opposi- 
tion both in and out of Parliament. He 
subscribed a thousand pounds towards 
the undertaking, besides taking a number 
of shares, and cut the first sod on the 
26th of July, 1766: it, was finished in 



















































































1777. By the opening of the canal the 


earriuge of goods from Etruria to Liver- | 


poo!, which before that event cost 50s. a 
ton, was reduced to 13s. 6d., and from 
Wolverhampton to Liverpool, from 5/. to 
25s. ‘The facility of transit, together with 
the wonderful improvements introduced 
by Wedgwood, gave a great stimulus to 
the pottery trade, and gave rise to an ex- 
port trade so extensive, that in spite of 
the restrictions* on the importation of 
British ware in most foreign countries, 
tive-sixths of the quantity manufactured 
were exported. We find Wedgwood, in 
his examination before the Privy Council, 
and before both Houses of Parliament, in 
1786, stating that the potteries in Staf- 
fordshire gave employment to twenty 
thousand persons, besides the impetus 
given to other branches of trade by the 
exigencies of the manufacture. 

‘Thus sprung up a branch of industry, 
which, in Statfordshire alone, gives em- 
ployment to more than sixty thousand 
persons; our exports ot earthenware in 
1857 were valued at 1,488,668/., and our 
annual produce is estimated at 2,000,0002. 
‘To give an idea of the extent to which 
English ware is used abroad, we shall 

uote an able l’rench writer, M. Faujas 
de*Saint Fond, who, speaking of it, says, 
* Its excellent workmanship, its solidity, 
the advantage which it possesses of sus- 
taining the action of fire, its fine glaze, 
impenetrable to acids, the beauty and 
convenience of its form, and the cheap- 
ness of price, have given rise to a com- 
merce so active and universal, that in 
travelling from Paris to St. Petersburg, 
from Amsterdam to the furthest part of 
Sweden, or from Dunkirk to the extre- 
mity of France, one is served at every 
inn upon English ware. Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy are supplied with it ; and vessels 
are loaded with it for the East and West 
Indies, and for the continent of America.” 

To Wedgwood we owe this wonderful 
development of our earthenware trade. 
Before his inventions perfected our pot- 
tery, we were entirely dependent upon 
foreign nations for the finer kinds. We 
produced nothing but the coarsest articles, 
and these were so inferior, that it seems 
probable the manufacture would, ere long, 
have died out. His inventions did not 
result from fortuitous circumstances, but 


* In Germany and Italy the duty is levied 
on the weight, so that Wedgwood, by the light- 
ness of his wares, was long able to command 
the market. For Portugal the duty is levied 
on the num! er of colours. 
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were due to his scientific experiments and 
his unwearying patience in prosecuting 
his researches. Success only served to 
stimulate him to fresh exertions, and he 
never lost an opportunity of availing him. 
self of the services of the most talented 
artists. It was thus, that as the materials 
for the manufacture were improved, a cor. 
responding improvement took place in the 
forms and ornaments of the different arti. 
cles. In his boyhood his education had 
been entirely neglected; but such was 
his industry and perseverance, that in 
after life he attained a high degree of 
scientific knowledge. He invented the 
pyrometer, an Instrument for measuring 
great. degrees of heat, and was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1783, 
and of the Society of Antiquaries in 1788, 
He contributed some valuable papers to 
the Philosophical T'ransactions, and wrote 
the article on Brindley for Dr. Kippis’s 
Biographia Britannica. 111790 he visited 
the Dresden Manufactory at Meissen, then 
in the lowest stage of depression, and 
such was his confidence in his capability 
of restoring it to its former vigour, that 
he offered three thousand a year to be 
allowed to take it entirely upon himself: 
the offer was, however, refused. 

By his successful industry he amassed 
a large fortune, and he used it nobly, 
patronising muuificently all charitable 
institutions, and everywhere alleviating 
the distress of the unfortunate. 

Shaw, in his history of the potteries, 
tells us, that it was his habit to send to 
people in the neighbouring parishes for 
details of the circumstances of the poor 
people; and in all cases deserving of 
relief, he provided ample funds for their 
maintenance. He married a distant con- 
nexion of his own name, and enjoyed that 
domestic happiness he so eminently de- 
served: his widow survived till 1805. 
He closed his useful career on the 3rd 
of July, 1795, universally beloved and 
lamented. His many virtues we cannot 
dwell upon as we would wish; but we 
cannot close this narrative better than 
by transcribing the inscription on the 
monument erected to his memory in the 
church at Stoke. . 

“Sacred to the memory of Josiah 
Wedgwood, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., of 
Etruria, in this county, born in August, 
1730, died January 3rd, 1795, who con- 
verted a rude and inconsiderable manu- 
facture into an elegant art and an Im- 
portant part of the national commerce. 
By these services to his country he ac- 




















yjred an ample fortune, which he blame- 
lessiy and reasonably enjoyed and gene- 
rously dispensed for the reward of merit 
and the relief of misfortune. His mind 
was inventive and original, yet perfectly 
sober and well regulated. His character 
was decisive and commanding, without 
rashness or arrogance. His probity was 
inflexible, his kindness unwearied, His 
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Tur following sparkling account of 
elephant shooting in Ceylon, we borrow 
from a continental source. ‘Lhe narrator 
isa certain Count Horace, to whose birth- 
place and parentage we would as willingly 
bear testimony as to his veracity :— 

I had been three months in Ceylon, 
says the Count, lodged in the Mansion 
House. Iwas reclining one morning in 
my bed, contemplating that splendid sea 
into which the Ganges pours its waters, 
when a friend of mine—a nephew or 
pupil, I am not quite sure which, of Sir 
Robert Peel—came into my room. 

“ What good wind brings you here this 
morning, Sir William ?” I asked. 

“You are a sportsman! Will you 
joi us to-morrow in an elephant hunt ?” 

“An elephant hunt! How long would 
it last ?” 

“Seven or eight days. Have you any 
arms ?” 

“Oh yes; Ihave my rifle.” 

“That won’t do. You must have 
three double-barrelled rifles, or I won’t 
answer for your life.” 

“But, my dear friend, what shall I do 
With such an arsenal ?” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself about that ; 
the attendants will see to your arms. _ | 
will provide what is necessary for you.” 

he sun, I must tell you, is awfully 
punctual in Ceylon. It always gets up 
at six, and goes to bed at six, the whole 
year round. It comes and goes out like 
a flash of lightning. I was ready and 
mounted whilst it was still dark. At Sir 
illiam’s I found four or five of the 
party already assembled ; others were to 
join us on the way. Our route lay along 
the banks of a splendid river, wide as the 
a : Rouen. The road was shaded 
“a 1€ most varied and magnificent 
setation, Crossing a bridge, we were 
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manners simple and dignified, and the 
cheerfulness of his temper was the natural 
reward of his pure and useful life. He 
was most loved by those who knew him 
best, and he has left an indelible im- 
pression of affection and veneration on 
the minds of his family, who have erected 


this monument to his memory.” 
mT, A. 


joined by four more sportsmen. We were 
thus eleven in all, and as each had three 
or four attendants, the whole party 
amounted to some fiity persons. 

One attendant walked at the head of 
each horse, another in the rear. ‘The 
first was to hold the horse, the latter to 
keep off the flies. ‘Ihey did not use thy 
fan for themselyes—the natives are never 
hot. 

Our first station was a temple of 
Buddha—a very holy spot, as it contained 
one of the tusks of the sacred elephant. 
This relic is so much more precious, as the 
Ceylonese elephants have no tusks. ‘The 
tooth of the same animal was buried ten 
leagues deep in the ground beneath a 
neighbouring cupola, which exactly re- 
sembled halt an egg. 

The further off we left the town, the 
less populated was the country; at the 
same time, living things became more 
numerous. Every now and then gigantic 
lizards were seen by the roadside, lilting 
up their flat heads or fore feet, and 

ushing forth a tongue six inches in 
ength. Snakes were also seen gliding 
in the grass. 

On the same afternoon we arrived at 
Potsaye, where we dined and slept, start- 
ing early next morning on the road to 
Newra-Ellia. The road had now become 
so narrow through plantations, tliat only 
one horseman could proceed at a time, 
and beyond the plantations we came to 
jungle interspersed with rocks. ‘There 
we first met with monkeys. IJ shot one, 
and never did I regret a thing more. | 
have killed two or three adversaries 1! 
duels, but I never felt what I did in eon- 
templating the agony of that caricature 
of a man called a monkey. . 

Shortly afterwards we arrived at a 
coffee plantation, in the centre of which 
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1777. By the opening of the canal the 
earriuge of goods from Etruria to Liver- 
pool, which before that event cost 50s. a 
ton, was reduced to 13s. 6d., and from 
Wolverhampton to Liverpool, from 5/. to 
25s. ‘The facility of transit, together with 
ihe wonderful improvements introduced 
by Wedgwood, gave a great stimulus to 
the pottery trade, and gave rise to an ex- 
port trade so extensive, that in spite of 
the restrictions* on the importation of 
British ware in most foreign countries, 
five-sixths of the quantity manufactured 
were exported. We find Wedgwood, in 
his examination before the Privy Council, 
and before both Houses of Parliament, in 
1786, stating that the potteries im Staf- 
fordshire gave employment to twenty 
thousand persons, besides the impetus 
siven to other branches of trade by the 
exigencies of the manufacture. 

Thus sprung up a branch of industry, 
which, in Statfordshire alone, gives em- 
ployment to more than sixty thousand 
persons; our exports of earthenware in 
1857 were valued at 1,488,668/., and our 
annual produce is estimated at 2,000,0002. 
‘To give an idea of the extent to which 
English ware is used abroad, we shall 

uote an able }'rench writer, M. Faujas 
de*Saint Fond, who, speaking of it, says, 
* Its excellent workmanship, its solidity, 
the advantage which it possesses of sus- 
taining the action of fire, its fine glaze, 
impenetrable to acids, the beauty and 
convenience of its form, and tle cheap- 
ness of price, have given rise to a com- 
merce so active and universal, that in 
travelling from Paris to St. Petersburg, 
from Amsterdam to the furthest part of 
Sweden, or from Dunkirk to the extre- 
mity of France, one is served at every 
inn upon English ware. Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy are supplied with it ; and vessels 
are loaded with it for the East and West 
Indies, and for the continent of America.” 

To Wedgwood we owe this wonderful 
development of our earthenware trade. 
Before his inventions perfected our pot- 
tery, we were entirely dependent upon 
foreign nations for the finer kinds. We 
produced nothing but the coarsest articles, 
and these were so inferior, that it seems 
probable the manufacture would, ere long, 
have died out. His inventions did not 
result from fortuitous circumstances, but 


* In Germany and Italy the duty is levied 
on the weight, so that Wedgwood, by the light- 
ness of his wares, was long able to command 
the market. For Portugal the duty is levied 
on the num! cr of colours. 
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were due to his scientific experiments and 
his unwearying patience in prosecuting 
his researches. Success only served to 
stimulate him to fresh exertions, and he 
never lost an opportunity of availing him. 
self of the services of the most talented 
artists. It was thus, that as the materials 
for the manufacture were improved, a cor. 
responding improvement took place in the 
forms and ornaments of the different arti. 
cles. In his boyhood his education had 
been entirely neglected; but such was 
his industry and perseverance, that in 
after life he attained a high degree of 
scientific knowledge. He invented the 
pyrometer, an instrument for measuring 
creat degrees of heat, and was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1783, 
and of the Society of Antiquaries in 1788, 
He contributed some valuable papers to 
the Philosophical Transactions, and wrote 
the article on Brindley for Dr. Kippis’s 
Biographia Britannica. In 1790 he visited 
the Dresden Manufactory at Meissen, then 
in the lowest stage of depression, and- 
such was his confidence in his capability 
of restoring it to its former vigour, that 
he offered three thousand a year to be 
allowed to take it entirely upon himself: 
the offer was, however, refused. 

By his successful industry he amassed 
a large fortune, and he used it nobly, 
patronising muuificently all charitable 
institutions, and everywhere alleviating 
the distress of the unfortunate. 

Shaw, in his history of the potteries, 
tells us, that it was his habit to send to 
people in the neighbouring parishes for 
details of the circumstances of the poor 
people; and in all cases deserving of 
relief, he provided ample funds for their 
maintenance. He married a distant con- 
nexion of his own name, and enjoyed that 
domestic happiness he so eminently de- 
served: his widow survived till 1809. 
He closed his useful career on the 3rd 
of July, 1795, universally beloved and 
lamented. His many virtues we cannot 
dwell upon as we would wish; but we 
cannot close this narrative better than 
by transcribing the inscription on the 
monument erected to his memory in the 
church at Stoke. ‘ 

Sacred to the memory of Josiah 
Wedgwood, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., of 
Etruria, in this county, born in August, 
1730, died January 3rd, 1795, who con- 
verted a rude and inconsiderable manu- 
facture into an elegant art and an Im- 
portant part of the national commerce. 
By these services to his country he ac- 
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aired an ample fortune, which he blame- 
lessly and reasonably enjoyed and gene- 
rousiy dispensed for the reward of merit 
and the relief of misfortune. His mind 
was inventive and original, yet perfectly 
sober and well regulated. His character 
was decisive and commanding, without 
rasbness or arrogance. His probity was 
inflexible, his kindness unwearied, His 
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Tur following sparkling account of 
elephant shooting in Ceylon, we borrow 
from a continental source. ‘Lhe narrator 
isa certain Count Horace, to whose birth- 
place and parentage we would as willingly 
bear testimony as to his veracity :— 

I had been three months in Ceylon, 
says the Count, lodged in the Mansion 
House. Iwas reclining one morning in 
my bed, contemplating that splendid sea 
into which the Ganges pours its waters, 
when a friend of mine—a nephew or 
pupil, I am not quite sure which, of Sir 
Robert Peel—came into my room. 

“ What good wind brings you here this 
morning, Sir William ?” I asked. 

“You are a sportsman! Will you 
join us to-morrow in an elephant hunt ?” 

“An elephant hunt! How long would 
it last ?” 

“Seven or eight days. Have you any 
arms ?” 

“Oh yes; Ihave my rifle.” 

“That won’t do. You must have 
three double-barreled rifles, or I won’t 
answer for your life.” 

“But, my dear friend, what shall I do 
With such an arsenal ?” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself about that; 
the attendants will see to your arms. I 
will provide what is necessary for you.” 

The sun, I must tell you, is awfully 
punctual in Ceylon. It always gets up 
at six, and goes to bed at six, the whole 
year round. It comes and goes out like 
@ flash of lightning. I was ready and 
mounted whilst it was still dark. At Sir 

liam’s I found four or five of the 
party already assembled ; others were to 
join us on the way. Our route lay along 
the banks of a splendid river, wide as the 
oy - Rouen. The road was shaded 
ame '¢ most varied and magnificent 
setation, Crossing a bridge, we were 
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manners simple and dignified, and the 
cheerfulness of his temper was the natural 
reward of his pure and useful life, He 
was most loved by those who knew him 
best, and he has left an indelible im- 
pression of affection and veneration on 
the minds of his family, who have erected 
this monument to his memory.” 
R. T. A. 
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joined by four more sportsmen. We were 
thus eleven in all, and as each had three 
or four attendants, the whole party 
amounted to some fiity persons. 

One attendant walked at the head of 
each horse, another in the rear. The 
first was to hold the horse, the latter to 
keep off the flies. ‘Ihey did not use the 
fan for themselves—the natives are never 
hot. 

Our first station was a temple of 
Buddha—a very holy spot, as it contained 
one of the tusks of the sacred elephant. 
This relic is so much more precious, as the 
Ceylonese elephants have no tusks. ‘The 
tooth of the same animal was buried ten 
leagues deep in the ground beneath a 
neighbouring cupola, which exactly re- 
sembled half an egg. 

The further off we left the town, the 
less populated was the country; at the 
same time, hving things became more 
numerous. Every now and then gigantic 
lizards were seen by the roadside, lifting 
up their flat heads or fore feet, and 

ushing forth a tongue six inches in 
ength. Snakes were also seen gliding 
in the grass. 

On the same afternoon we arrived al 
Potsaye, where we dined and slept, start- 
ing early next morning cn the road to 
Newra-Ellia. The road had now become 
so narrow through plantations, that on); 
one horseman could proceed at a time, 
and beyond the plantations we came t 
jungle interspersed with rocks. ‘There 
we first met with monkeys. I shot one, 
and never did I regret a thing more. | 
have killed two or three adversaries } 
duels, but I never felt what I did in con- 
templating the agony of that caricature 
of a man called a monkey. 

Shortly afterwards we arrived at 
coffee plantation, in the centre of which 



















































was a habitation. Sir William clapped 
his hands, and an attendant made his 
appearance. 

“ Whose house is this ?” inquired Sir 
William. 

‘Sir Andrew’s,” was the reply. 

‘Is he at home ?” 

In answer to the announcement that 
the host was absent, Sir William con- 
tented himself with ordering a repast for 
fifty, and we took up our quarters there 
till the Wednesday. In this way hospi- 
tality is practised in Ceylon. 

The next day we breakfasted at Newra- 
Ellia, and ascending amidst rock and 
jungle, reached Elephant’s Plain the 
same evening. Unluckily a storm came 
on, and we had to take refuge in a way- 
side hut, with nothing but a few biscuits 
for supper. 

This time Count Horace regretted he 
had not kept the monkey. It was young, 
and might have been tender. Jupiter 
Tonans kept walking about all night at 
about twenty feet distance over their 
heads, and no one got even a wink of 
sleep. 

Next morning it was resolved to com- 
mence sport in earnest. It was no longer 
a matter of amusement ; it was a question 
of absolute necessity. The dogs were 
let loose, the attendants dispersed over 
the jungle, and the gunners followed close 
upon their tracks. 

Scarcely five minutes had elapsed ere 
the dogs gave tongue, but without stir- 
ring from the spot. Whatever it was it 
did not leave its lair. 

I hastened to the spot where the dogs 
were congregated, waking a fearful noise. 

“Take care,” shouted Sir William. 
‘It is a tiger!” 

I must acknowledge that the informa- 
tion nailed me to the spot. I had often 
heard tigers talked about, and always in 
the most unfavourable mauner. But I 
heard at the same time my companions 
advancing on all sides, and cutting their 
way through the jungle with their hunt- 
ing-knives. I knew that I was nearest 
to the animal, and [ did not like being 
superseded. A heavy perspiration be- 
dewed my forehead, so I repeated the 
words of Henry IV. 

“Ah, carcase, you tremble! Well, I 
will give you something to tremble for.” 

So saying, 1 rushed forward, and in a 
step or two stood face to face with the 
wild beast. The tiger made a movement, 
as if to receive me after his own fashion. 
Luckily two great dogs held it back, one 
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by the throat, the other by the ear: three 
or four more dogs had hold of it behind 
Others kept barking at the distance of . 
few paces. 

The head of the animal, drawn on one 
side by the dogs, still sought to turn to. 
wards me, as if instinct told its owner 
that the greatest danger lay in that 
quarter. The tiger’s yellow eyes shone 
with the lustre of carbuncles, and a 
furious foam bathed its open mouth, ex. 

osing im the rear two rows of formidable 
ooking white and sharp tecth. I began 
by fixing the animal. I knew that so 
long as a man has the courage to meet 
the eyes, be it of a lion, tiger, or panther, 
he influences it. But let the look waver, 
and he is lost. 

The voices of my companions were 
getting nearer and nearer. There wasno 
time for hesitation, unless I chose to be 
lost. So taking my hunting-knife in 
hand, I went straight up to the tiger, 
without ever quitting lis eye, and then 
with the tranquillity which characterizes 
me when I have once made up my mind, I 
plunged my knife up to the hilt imme- 
diately behind the shoulder-blade. 

The animal made sucha violent plunge 
that it drew the weapon out of my hand. 

I leaped aside. 

Once more the tiger made an effort to 
bound, but the dogs still held it fast. It 
then rolled over, and in a moment was 
covered with the dogs, who at this signal 
of its agony simultaneously rushed in on 
all sides. 

At this crisis Sir William came up. 
Lashing away at what appeared to bea 
pyramid of dog’s tails, he soon cleared’a 
way to the tiger. 

“Whose is the knife ?’”? he exclaimed, 
dragging it forth from the wound. 

“* Mine,” I answered. 

“ Bravo, for a beginning. 

Excuse the faults of the author,” I 
ventured to remark, as I wiped my knife 
with my pocket-handkerchief and replaced 
it in its scabbard. 

All this was done with a simplicity 
which earned for me the unanimous 
praises of all present. Hungry as we 
were, we could not eat a tiger, so rir | 
five minutes had elapsed after its deat 
when we were once more in the jungle. 
Another five minutes and the dogs gave 
tongue again; but this time the noise 
moved away rapidly. : 

“A stag, gentlemen,” exclaimed Sir 
William; “our dogs have found us & 
breakfast. Get ready the jacks and the 
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gridirons ; there will be enough for every- 


Suddenly the noise ceased. _ 

Good,” continued Sir William; “ the 
animal is run down. Ah! they are 
splendid dogs, my dear Horace ; I believe 
they would fetch up a hippopotamus 
from the bottom of the Ganges, Let us to 
the beast, gentlemen—to the game,” 

This time Sir William arrived first, 
and when we got up he was wiping his 
hunting-knife. A gigantic stag lay at 
his feet, breathing its last. Sportsmen 
and attendants alike shouted with joy. 
There was, truly, as he said, enough for 
everybody. ‘The attendants set to work 
at once, digging holes, lighting fires, and 
extemporising spits of ironwood. ‘These 
were placed on poles, stuck crosswise in 
the ground, one on each end. Notwith- 
standing their indifference to heat, they 
had to be changed every five minutes. As 
to the offal, it was put into another hole 
and covered with live embers, and these 
again with dry wood. 

In less than one hour we were at work, 
and wine, rice, and biscuits made the 
complement of one of the most delicious 
meals I ever partook of. 

Our repast finished, we mounted our 
horses and took the direction of Binteund, 
It is between Binteund and Badula that 
most elephants are met with. At less 
than a mile distance from where we had 
lunched the road makes a bend. At this 
turning our horses began to exhibit 
symptoms of anxiety. As to the one I 
rode, it got obstinate, and neither spur 
nor whip could get it to take a step 
farther. | 

“Tt scents an elephant,” said my horse- 
keeper, taking it by the bridle, while 1 
Junped down, and, rifle in hand, turned 
the corner. My keeper wasin the right, 
for not a hundred paces off I saw an 
ac yg It was attached to a great iron 

er, which it was dragging after it in 
order to level the road. At a little dis- 
tance there was another, with its keeper, 
employed in piling stones for a parapet. 
It is needless to say that although such 

mistakes have occurred, roadster elephants 
and mason elephants were not considered 
to be legitimate game, so we continued 
our way to Binteund. 

Arrived at Binteund we had to leave 
our horses and to cut our way through 
the jungle. This was in pursuit of 
elephants whose traces had been dis- 
covered by the natives some days pre- 
Yiously. Progress was very laborious; 
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there were nearly two leagues of jungle 
to cut one’s way through. At length we 
arrived, almost breathless, at a small 
round space, about twice as large as the 
Corn Hall in Paris, which had only been 
recently left by the. elephants. ‘Every- 
thing was trodden down by the bulky 
weight of the animals, who had made 
litter of the trunks of trees. 

There were two side-paths in the jungle; 
the herd, separated into two bands, had 
gone off in different directions. 

We stopped short ; we had arrived, 

Sir William, who was more familiar 
with elephant hunting than any of us, 
imparted his final instructions. These 
directions were more particularly ad- 
dressed to some as novices in the art. ] 
listened to him with a pulsation in my 
ears, which told me very plainly that 
my blood was not in its ordinary condi- 
tion. 

I must acknowledge that I had been 
terrified on contemplating the evidence 
of destruction around me, and I eould 
not help asking myself why a man—a 
mere pigmy, whose footsteps only bend 
the grass, which raises itself up again 
when he has passed—should come and 
attack monsters that crush forests under 
their feet and tread down trees never to 
rise again. 

Sir William had slain six or seven 
hundred elephants. He had kept a record 
up to five hundred; beyond that he had 
given up enumerating his victims, He 

ad never met with but one accident, 
when, having fired at. a young one, the 
mother had rushed at him before he could 
get another rifle from a runaway attend. 
ant, and had taken him up in its trunk, 
only throwing him away to resist the ac- 
cumulated aid that had come up. He 
had been a month laid up, and was up- 
wards of two before he could take a full 
breath. 

Well, Sir William’s instructions were, 
that we were not to shoot at elephants 
with tusks,* they are kings ; not at white 
elephants—they are holy. Nor was it 
safe to shoot young elephants, as the 
mother would charge the party. As to 
shooting the remainder, there was only 
one vulnerable point, and that was in the 


* Sir James Emerson Tennant says, ** Not 
one elephant in a hundred is found with tusks 
in Ceylon, and the few that possess them are 
exclusively males. Nearly al!, however, have 
those stunted processes, which are called (ushes, 
about ten or twelve inches in length, and one 
or two in diameter. 

























































centre of the forehead, where there is a 
depression in the skull about the diameter 
of a man’s hat. If fairly hit, the animal 
would be killed at once; if not, it would 
single out its assailant from a hundred, 
and charge him. The point was, then, 
to await the animal till if was within a 
few paces, then step hastily on one side, 
and give it another ball in the ear. <Ac- 
cording to Sir William, this was the 
most common-place proceeding imagin- 
able. I inwardly resolved to surprise 
my companions by doing some feat that 
went beyond the instructions. 

It was time to make up my mind, for 
the attendants were shouting out that 
the elephants were coming back to us. 
Soon we heard what appeared to be the 
sound of a hurricane, and we felt the 
earth quake under our feet. 

About twenty elephants were coming 
along one of the tunnels. “ Only three, a 
male, a female, and a young one,” Sir 
William shouted out im English. ‘1 leave 
the troop to you and your friends. All 
L ask is, that I shall have these three.” 

Then calling to my attendants to come 
along with the spare rifles, I rushed be- 
fore the elephants: I could have sought 
shelter behind a tree, but I disdained to 
avail myself of such aid, and took up my 
place in the middle of the path. As to 
my attendants, they Aetiaiik colour like 
cameleons. From black they gradually 
became gray ; only one seemed resolute. 

“Let those who are frightened go 
away,” I said; and I told the more cou- 
rageous one to take a rifle in each hand 
and to stand by me. The others disap- 
peared in the jungle. 

I had my eves fixed on the colossuses ; 
they appeared to be real mastodons. 
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When they were not more than thirty 
paces from us, I took aim at the youn> 
one; it was trotting along between its 
mammy and its dad. 

I pulled the trigger, and she just 
staggered as if drunk, and then fell like 
a heavy inert mass. ‘The mother uttered 
a fearful cry—a parent’s ery—at once 
grievous and threatening, and then 
stopped to lift up her offspring. 

The father rushed at me at once. 

When he was within six paces of me 
I planted a ball in his forehead. 

Carried away by his impetuosity, he 
went on beyond me—I had stepped on 
one side, and while doing so had got 
another rifle. The colossus attempted 
to return upon his steps, but in doing so 
he stumbled. Soon his hind legs fol. 
lowed the example of his fore-limbs: 
then uttering a deep moan that faded off 
into a sigh, he fell dead ! 

At this cry of agony, the female, 
abandoning her young one, turned to- 
wards me. 

It occurred to me not take advantage 
of her having her head in front, as she 
came down upon me. I waited till the 
animal was only two paces off, then 
jumping alittle on one side, I placed my 
rifle close to her ear, and fired off both 
barrels at once. 

Half of the beast’s head went in by 
the same hole as the discharge. Powder, 
balls, and paper showed the way. 

“Well!” I exclaimed, “let every one 
do as much: three elephants in four 
shots. C'est joli!”’ 

And taking my seat on the young one, 
which was about the size of a horse, I 
took out my tinder-box and lighted a 
clear. 
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First placing before the reader as clear a 
description as my materials permit of the 
ersons who figure in this story, 1 must 
jeare the set scenes, so to speak, by which, 
now approaching to a century ago, it was 
presented to the public, to tell their own 
weir Simon Fletcher, knight, citizen of 
famous London town, and wealthy bache- 
lor to boot, had for many years retired 
fom business to the sylvan glades of 
Somersetshire, where he had purchased a 
large property, and built himself a man- 
sion after his own taste, called Simon 
House. With him lived, and had done 
so, from the time she was seven years old, 
Lucy Willesden, sole child and heiress of 
a deceased wealthy friend—noit relative. 
At all events, if there was affinity of blood 
at all, which, from one or two casual re- 
marks, I think might be the case, it was 
of avery slight nature. Sir Simon did 
not love her the less for that, nor she 
him. The young lady, who had passed 
her twentieth birthday when this narra- 
tive opens, is described to bea singularly 
amiable and very sensitive person, pleasing 
in appearance, and would have been re- 
aciy pretty but for the beauty-mar- 
ring scars of the small-pox. She was “a 
fortune,’ moreover, being possessed in 
her own right of about eighty thousand 
pounds. 

The most strongly-marked feature 
in Sir Simon’s character was invincible 
obstinacy—firmness he called it—in ad- 
hering to any resolution he had once 
formed. This virtue or weakness of his, 
the, in many respects, very worthy knight 
took care should be known to the ex- 
tremest verge of the circle in which he 
lived, moved, and had his being. It will 
be necessary to bear this in mind. 

Sir Simon Fletcher had one sister, Mrs. 
Morden, widow, whose residence was ‘lhe 
Cedars, about six miles from Devizes, 
Wiltshire. Her income, not exceeding 
live hundred a year, would die to the 
extent of one moiety thereof, with her ; 
and she had a son, Francis Morden, whom 
she, 1 need hardly write, loved passing 
well. So did his uncle Sir Simon, who 
made no secret that he had willed all he 
‘iould die seised and possessed of to the 
‘ortunate nephew. To this disposition 
of his wealth, Sir Simon tacked a mental 
reservation. Francis Morden must marry 
Lucy Willesden, which of course he would 
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be only too happy to do, or Francis Mor- 
den would be cut off with a shilling. 
That Mede and Persian degree had gone 
forth, and was irrevocable; the more ada- 
mantinely that Sir Simon perceived quite 
plainly that his cherished Lucy, his quiet, 
deep-thoughted, star-eyed Lucy—loved 
gay, handsome, rollicking Frank. 

Yes, but gay, handsome, rollicking 
Frank Morden, was he attached, or likely 
to attach himself to quiet, deep-thoughted, 
star-eyed Lucy Willesden? No doubt 
about it, in a certain, but not at all the 
right sense. He liked, respected her in 
the highest degree; so much so, that he 
was once about to take advantage of a 
pliant hour to interest her in his own 
love-griefs, and solicit her powerful ad- 
vocacy with the redoubtable Sir Simon, 
for the procurement of the knight’s assent 
to his only nephew’s union with one Caro- 
line Sinclair, a being whom God had, it 
could not be denied, moulded into rare 
beauty, but who was, for all that, in thi 
eyes of society, made of commonest clay 
—in fact, a mere governess! 

By some accideut, that. confidence re- 

nained unspoken. Sir Simon Fletcher’s 

serene assurance that as soon as Miss 
Willesden should have attained her majo- 
rity, his nephew Frank would, at a per- 
missive nod from his highness, blithely 
lead the amiable possessor of eiglity 
thousand pounds to the hymeneal altar, 
remained undisturbed, and Frank’s dreams 
of heaven and of clasping angels, all of 
one invariable type, became more re- 
spleudent and intensified. 

A few words about the Sinclairs, and 
the set scenes must tell their own un- 
aided story. The Sinclairs—St. Clares 
lie name is now and then spelt—the 
Sinclairs, who will figure in this narra- 
tive, were only two, Mrs. Sinclair and 
Caroline Sinclair, mother and daughter. 
Where or how Frank Morden made the 
Sinclairs’ acquaintance I do not know. 
At all events he was intimately acquainted 
with them, and early in 1776, he being 
then twenty-two, the lady nineteen, he 
and Czroline Sinclair were affianced 
lovers. 

Wordsworth’s dictum that the child is 
father to the man, may, in a qualified 
sense, be recognised as partial truth; but 
I doubt very much that the child is 
mother of the woman. I should be very 
sorry indeed to belicve anything of the 
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kind. What—that fat, hectoring virago, 
the natural development of the sweet, 
modest, auburn-haired, blue-eyed fairy, 
who gives us the only appreciable idea of 
an angel, correcting the goose-winged 
abominations of illustrated Bibles! Im- 
possible, ridiculous! The hectoring virago 
is not a divine child-plant, healthily deve- 
loped. Not at all. She is a hybrid, 
watered by the devil and run to seed. 

Returning to the Sinclairs, the mother 
was, as it seems to me, a downright fiend, 
a masculine fiend in woman’s form. Very 
handsome—there appears to be no dis- 
yute upon that point as far as feature 
eeu: is concerned. Ter maiden name 
was Brown, not a very aristocratic cogno- 
men, aud she had once, according to the 
tattle of the newspapers, a chance of 
marrying a Lord—a state of beatification 
she, to the great souring of her temper, 
was by some means deprived of. Ullti- 
mately she married a Captain Sinclair, 
R.N., who survived the birth of his 
daughter a few months only. Mrs. Sin- 
clair had, of course, her Captain’s widow’s 
pension, something like fifty pounds a 
year, to support herself, her daughter, 
and educate that daughter. How she 
managed to do so I cannot say, but in 
1776 she was residing im the Close, 
Salisbury, in respectable lodgings—her 
daughter, owing in a great measure to 
natural capabilities, was a very accom- 
jlished person—and though Mrs. Sinelair 

erself was oyer head and ears in debt, 
she contrived to carry on the war suc- 
cessfully—mainly, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, by giving out that her daughter 
would soon be the wife of Frank Morden, 
Esq., heir of the immensely wealthy Sic 
Simon Fletcher. And there can be little 
doubt that she had fully resolved that 
marriage should take place, at whatever 
cost or hazard accomplished. 


In the month of September, 1776, Sir 
Simon Fletcher, accompanied of course 
by his ward Miss Willesden, and tra- 
velling in his sedate stately way, arrived 
at Devizes, and engaged apartments at 
the Black Bear, the principal hotel, then 
kept by the father of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, the fashionable portrait-painter, 
and president of the Royal Academy. 
The purpose of Sir Simon’s journey was 
to visit his sister at The Cedars, and 
come to a delinite understanding with 
respect to the marriage of her son and 
his nephew with Miss Willesden—the 
kniclt’s fast breaking health warning 
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him that his feeble footfall pressed upo 
the verge of the setting sun. Disqust 
ing rumours had reached him. Tt had 
even been hinted that Frank was private} 
married to the whilom governess and 
pauper, Caroline Sinclair, and Sir Simon 
had resolved to clear up all doubts with- 
out further delay. 

He put up, as I have said, at the 
Black Bear, where, as in duty and jn. 
clination bound, Frank waited upon him 
as soon as he heard of his arrival. The 
kmght received his nephew coldly; but 
being somewhat more than usually un. 
well, deferred entering upon the topie 
nearest his heart till three days from 
then, during which time he would see 
and consult with his sister, Frank’s 
mother. Poor Frank perceived that a 
terrible storm was brewing, and, by way 
of ventilating his angry apprehensions, 
confided them by letter to Caroline Sin. 
clair, who, as a matter of course, imme: 
diately confided them to Mrs. Sinclair, 
which lady left Salisbury by the night 
coach for Devizes, and had a long inter. 
view with her son-in-law clect. 

On the third day, as arranged by Sir 
Simon, Frank Morden—his mother being 
in presence—was summoned to appear 
and answer without equivocation such 
questions as his uncle might put to him. 
He did so; and spite of his mother’s 
tears and prayers, audaciously avowed 
his determination to wed Caroline Sin- 
clair, not Lucy Willesden, much as he 
esteemed and respected that young lady. 
A violent altercation ensued, concluded 
by Sir Simon Fletcher’s emphatic Mede 
and Persian declaration, that immediately 
he returned to Simon House he would 
revoke his will, and constitute Miss Wil- 
lesden his sole heiress, with the exception 
of alife provision for Mrs. Morden. The 
impulsive young man met the threat by 
words of angry defiance, and flung out 
of the hotel in a towering rage to seek 
counsel and consolation of Mrs. Sinclair. 

The next afternoon, Sir Simon, not 
accompanied by Miss Willesden, whom 
the previous day’s altercation had ee 
distressed, dined at The Cedars, took 
affectionate leave of his sister at about 
eight o’clock, and jogged gently on horse- 
back towards Devizes, along a lonely road, 
but plain before him in the bright moon 
and starlight. 


As nearly as possible at the same hour, 
eight o’clock, Frank Morden, who had 
been out partridge shooting, entered the 
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emoking-room of the Black Bear. The 
bor, Lawrence, then about seven years 
of age, was taking likenesses of his 
father’s customers, as he was in the 
habit of doing almost every evening. 
Frank Morden laughingly agreed to have 
his taken. He had to await his turn, 
and the portrait was just finished, when a 
loud commotion was heard without, and it 
was presently announced that Sir Simon 
Fletcher had been found in a dying state 
upon the road, about midway between 
The Cedars and Devizes, shot through 
the back. The terrible news was quite 
true, and the unfortunate gentleman ex- 
ired within about half an hour after 
being placed in bed, without having been 
able, mightily as he appeared to strive to 
speak, to utter an articulate sound. _ 

The sad catastrophe excited very pain- 
ful interest. Rumours of all sorts flew 
from mouth to mouth, and but for the 
undeniable proof that Frank Morden was, 
at the time when the crime must have 
been been committed, cosily seated in the 
Black Bear smoking-room, the finger of 
se: me would have pointed unwaver- 
ingly tohim as the murderer, Sir Simon’s 
threat to “cut him off with a shilling,” 
directly he reached his own place, was 
widely known, and that he would, had he 
reached Simon House alive, have kept 
his word, everybody knew. And might 
not, whispered “evil tongues, might not 
he, who had so powerful a motive for pre- 
venting the angry uncle from again see- 
ing home, have suborned some villain to 
commit the frightful deed? How came 
it, it was asked, how came it, that on 
that particular night, Frank Morden 
should ostentatiously present himself in 
the Black Bear smoking-room, where no 
one remembered to have seen him before, 
and the more certainly to have his 
presence noted, have had his portrait 
taken ? 

The inquest holden on the body was 
protracted till evening-fall. The coroner, 
jury, and audience listened with patient 
interest to all sorts of gossip ; but nothing 
to the purpose was elicited, save that Sir 
Simon had left his sister’s house at about 
eight o’clock, and that a quarter of an 
hour afterwards a pistol-shot was heard 
in the direction where Sir Simon had been 
found. 

The coroner was about to sum up the 
case, such as it was, when to the astonish- 
nent, consternation of every one present, 
Miss Willesden, in her night-dress, and 
her face white as it, glided into the room. 
i 
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The effect upon her of Sir Simon’s sudden, 
shocking death, had been overwhelming. 
She had been got to bed as quickly as 
possible, and medical aid immediately 
summoned. She was now fast asleep, 
walking, talking im her sleep. 

“You want to know,” said she, staring 
vacantly round upon the hushed, breath- 
less auditors, “ you want to find out who 
killed Sir Simon Fletcher. I am come to 
tell you. His cruel nephew, Frank Mor- 
den, shot him. He is the murderer. 
Seize, secure him, or he will escape. 
Yes, yes, he—Frank Morden—he slew 
his uncle. I will tell you why some other 
time.” 

“The young lady,” adds the paper 
from which I quote, “the young lady 
then left the room as softly, quietly as 
she entered, gained her chamber, and 
went to bed.” 

It seems incredible, but it is a fact, 
nevertheless, that a majority of the jury 
at once returned a verdict of wilful mur- 
der against Frank Morden. The finding 
was quashed by the Court of King’s 
Bench; but for all that, and notwith- 
standing not a tittle of evidence could be 
raked up against him, a shadow rested on 
his name, which no argument of his 
friends, and he had many, could remove 
or lighten. So heavily did the burden of 
so frightful a suspicion weigh upon Frank 
Morden and his beloved Caroline, that it 
was two years before they dared, if | may 
so express it, unite themselves in mar- 
riage. 

‘he union, said the general voice, was 
accursed in the sight of God as in that 
of man. Four children, born to them in 
seemingly full health, died one after the 
other when but afew months old. The 
mother, Mrs. Sinclair, was strangely af- 
fected by those early deaths. ‘The ser- 
vauts at Simon House reported that she 
frequently roused the household at night, 
by piercing screams, fancying that demons 
were tearing her out of bed to carry 
her off to torment. And it was certain 
that, being once at the Bath Theatre, 
when for some reason the play of Machet/ 
was substituted for a comedy, with Mrs. 
Siddons’ as Lady Macbeth, the sleep- 
walking scene threw her into a paroxysm 
of uncontrollable frenzy, that she could 
only be secured from doing violence to 
others and herself by a straight-jacket, 
and that for weeks afterwards she was 
constantly repeating to herself in tones 
wondrously imitative of those of th 
great actress, “ Who would ae thought 
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the old man had so much blood in 
him ?” 

She grew worse and worse; and her 
son-in-law was compelled to employ 
keepers to watch and control her. The 
popular prejudice against him had, how- 
ever, been strengthened, envenomed by 
Mrs. Sinelair’s “enlightening frenzies,” 
that a fund was raised to defray the cost 
of obtaining a writ de /unatico inquirendo, 
by which means it was hoped that the 
assassin of Sir Simon Fletcher would be 
discovered and brought to justice. The 
general impression seems to have been, 
that theknowledge of who slew Sir Simon 
Fletcher—the terrible secret, which for 
her daughter’s sake she was compelled to 
conceal from the world—it was, not any 
guilty consciousness on her own part, 
that had overthrown the unhappy lady’s 
reason. A strange conclusion to be de- 
rived from the premises, but a confidently 
accepted one, nevertheless. 

The inquiry, under the writ de /unatico, 
was held at the Black Bear, Devizes. 
Frank Morden, his wife, servants—almost 
every one that had ‘conversed with, or 
been, during the preceding seven years, 
ever so slightly acquainted with Mrs. Sin- 
clair—were examined, to no real purpose. 
They could only say, that she, upon the 
slightest excitement, would rave of mur- 
dering men, women, babes; sometimes 
accuse her daughter, sometimes her son- 
in-law, once the cook, of having waylaid 
and shot Sir Simon Fletcher. 1t was also 
proved that she had, when a young un- 
matried woman, been confined for several 
months in a madhouse. 

Finally, the alleged lunatic herself was 
examined. She was quite calm, appa- 
rently collected, and answered rationally 
a number of indifferent questions. At 
last, the subject of Sir Simon Fletcher’s 
death was broached: she instantly showed 
great uneasiness, glancing unquietly 
around, and muttering— 


















































‘*Where’s Frank ?—where’s Caroline 3 
Why do they keep from me? I shan 
tell: no—no! They shall tear me limb 
from limb first !” 

To the question— 

‘Have you any suspicion as to who it 
was shot Sir Simon Fletcher?” she je. 
fused for some time to make any reply 
At last she burst out with— it 

* Who shot Sir Simon Fletcher? Why 
I and the devil did, to be sure! ask him. 
self; there he is, grinning over your 
shoulder! That’s true,” she presently 
added, with a fearful shudder; “and he 
—he killed the babies: strangled them 
with his fiery claws! I told the doctors 
so—showed them the marks; bnt they 
pretended not to see them. Liars !— 
liars !” 

The question was repeated, and the 
maniac, in a Confidential tone, replied that 
Mrs. Siddons killed the old man. She 
had openly confessed as much; people 
said she would howl for it hereafter ; and 
it would be wise in her to consult the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

A good deal more of the like incoherent 
babblings of a mind diseased is reported, 
and the melancholy exhibition was at last 
brought to a close by the lunatic flying off 
into a passion of convulsive rage, in which 
condition she was borne out of court. 
The jury pronounced her to be a danger- 
ous lunatic; and an order was made to 
confine her in a secure asylum during the 
king’s pleasure. 

The writ de /unatico appears to have 
had no appreciable effect upon the public 
mind, with reference to Mr. Frank Mor- 
den’s guilt or innocence. Ultimately he 
was compelled tosell his property and leave 
that part of the country. According to 
newspaper authority he settled with his 
wife and mother in Westmoreland, where 
a numerous progeny were born to him, 
who lived to be themselves fathers and 
mothers of healthy, long-lived children. 
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PARLOUR OCCUPATIONS. 


WAXEN FLOWERS AND FRUIT. 


pgporE attempting the modelling of more 
jificult objects, the artist in wax should 
have learned readily and perfectly to cast an 
orange or pear (ante, pp. 166, 167), or any 
such similar objects as require only moulds 
of two pieces. Doll-heads and small busts 
are good objects for practice. The wax 
for the orange should be coloured with 
red lead in powder, and should be stirred 
up well before being poured into the 
mould; that for the doll-busts is rendered 
opaque with flake white, and tinted with 
avery small proportion of vermilion. 

A cucumber is the best subject for the 
artist in wax next to attempt to imitate, 
and upon which to practice the making 
of moulds in more than two parts. As, 
however, this fruit may not be easily pro- 
curable at all times, those who have not 
the opportunity of obtaining it will do well 
to follow the directions, using any other 
similar object instead of the one suggested. 

A pie-dish, of sufficient size, is one of 
the most convenient vessels in which to 
prepare the moulds fora cucumber. The 
dish should contain as much damp sand 
as would allow the model to have con- 
siderably more than half of its thickness 
buried below the surface when laid length- 
wise. Particular care should be taken 
(0 mjure none of the knobs upon the 
fruit, and to pre- 
vent the sand lying 
upon the partabout 
to be cast from. 
Then pour over it 
the plaster as 
wail before described, 
inmming it up with the spoon or bone- 
xuie, Fig. 1 shows a section of the parts 
inthe dish. Having removed the plaster- 
casting when it.is ready, cleanse it from 
the sand adhering to its edges, and make 
the shallow holes for the other parts to 
t into. Then oil the edges, clean the 
cucumber (or other 
model), and place 
it in its place in 
the mould, and 
bury both mould 
and model to the 
middle in the sand, 

Fig. 2. as represented in 
sh sh Vig.2. The dark- 
“I shade shows the first portion of the 








mould A; the position of the sand and 
cucumber are shown at 8 and C respec- 
tively. The part of the fruit or model 
must now be covered with fresh plaster, 
which must be shaped up to the first 
section of the mould 
as it is represented in 
the section in Fig. 3. 
The operations of 
cleaning, making the 
connexion holes, oil- 
ing the edges, &c., 
having been again Fig. 3. 
repeated with the 

new part of the mould, the third and last 
of the plaster pieces must be cast. For 
the sake of convenience, the dish with 
the sand may be again used. The first 
and second parts of the mould and fruit 
being fitted to each other, reverse the 
position shown in Fig. 1; and, after this 
is done, cover the remaining exposed 
surface of the fruit with a fresh fot of 
plaster. The po- 
sition of the parts 
of the mould are 
shown in Fig. 4, 
the shading of the 
parts 1 and 2 being 
made to resemble 
tllem where they appear in the previous 
figures, and the new plaster being merely 
marked by outline. The mould is now 
completed. 

The artist in wax will at once pereeive 
how, if a fruit presented any great irre- 
cularity, the number of pieces in the 
mould might be increased to any number 
required. The plan for which directions 
have been given requires more plaster 
to be used than another which has been 
recommended; but as the strength of the 
moulds is a great advantage, and it is 
desirable to keep them laid by for use, 
there is no countervailing reason for 
sparing the plaster when a good mould 
can be made. The mulberry and rasp- 
beiry require three-part moulds ; tle pine- 
apple four or five-part, and soon. Some 
few fruits—namely, the raspberry, mul- 
berry, strawberry, &c., are cast so/id. In 
{his case a hole must be made through 
the mould at the point corresponding to 
that at which the stalk is to be inserted. 


Afterwards, in casting without a hole, 
17—2 
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the stalks are added before the wax is 
oured in. 

The stalks of fruits are usually made, 
like those for the flowers, of wire covered 
with silk, except in cases like the cu- 
cumber, when a roll of green silk or 
cotton should be dipped in dark green 
wax, and laid in the groove of the mould. 
It is as well to allow the cotton or silk 
to project into the body of the fruit for 
at least half an inch, so that when the 
casting is complete, the stalk will be fixed 
in its place, and will bear the weight of 
the object. For all lieavy fruits the stalks 
should be stiffened with a wire laid in the 
ceutre of the cotton of the stalk. The 
casting should be conducted in the manner 
described in our last. 

The colouring of the wax for a cucum: 
ber may be imitated by a judicious 
mixture of yellow and blue. ‘The light: 
bluish tint, which is called the ‘ bloom,” 
is added afterwards. We have success- 
fully imitated it in the following manner : 
First lightly touch the surface of the fruit 
with a camel’s-hair pencil damped with 
spirits of turpentine; then having laid a 
very little of the common powder-blue 
(used in washing) upon a piece of paper, 
puff it from a distance of half a yard 
towards the upper surface of the cu- 
cumber. This plan answers well, more- 
over, for the blue tint upon some kinds of 
plums. 

It will be observed that at the point of 
each of the knobs upon the. cucumber 
there are small black papilla. The best 
mode of imitating these is as follows: 
Into a small wide-mouthed bottle put half 
a stick of the best black sealing-wax, 
broken into fragments, and then pour in 

spirits of wine suificient to cover them : 
the wax will dissolve in a short time 
(especially if kept corked ina warm place), 
and is an excellent black varnish. To 
each of the papiili a little of this may be 
lightly applied, and it will be found, when 
dry, to be a good imitation of the small 
black papilla on the fine-grown cucum- 
ber. At the blossom end a little yel- 
low spot may be placed with diverging 
yellow rays, and the fruit will then be 
completed. 

lie apple, lemon, citron, lime, and 
many other fruits are made upon the 
same plan precisely as that already de- 
scribed; this ruie being always observed, 
that a long fruit should always be laid in 
the sand lengthwise, and a round fruit 
sialkwise. We have a right to presume 
the pupil is fully initiated in the article re- 













































ferred to. Ifnot, we must advise another 
study of it before proceeding further, There 
are, however, irregular fruits, or fruits 
having such deep depressions upon them 
that they cannot be cast in this simple 
manner. <As a good subject for practice 
and easily procurable, we will take an 
apple which has a very deep “eye,” and 
also a hole which we will suppose has 
been pecked by a bird. I may mention, 
en passant, that imperfect fruits look 
exceedingly natural in wax, and should 
be mixed with the perfect specimens jy 
grouping the fruits upon a dish for orna- 
ment. In thus selecting the imperfect 
apple as the subject of operation, it-is not 
intended to convey to the student the 
idea that the apple is the prettiest object 
which could have been chosen. 

We will suppose our specimen to have 
an outline like that 
represented in the 
diagram Fig. 1. A “ 
is the hole, B the 
eye of the fruit, and 
C thestalk. There 
are three depres- 
sions here, of such 
depth that the fruit 
and casting would 
not deliver, owing 
to the projections in the mould, unless a 
different plan is adopted to those de- 
scribed in detail before. The method to 
be pursued is as follows:—Place the 
apple in the basin of sand so that three- 
fourths, at least, may 
be buried below the 
surface, as in Tig. 2; 
bend a strip of strong 
paper or card-board, of 
two or three inches in 
breadth, and eight or 
ten inches long, into a 
hoop, which, if its edges were thrust into 
the sand, would surround the uncovered 
part of the apple, at the distance of a 
quarter of an inch, or less. The card- 
hoard may be made to 
retain its shape and po- 
sition by a few stitches 
through the overlapping 
edges, or by a piece ot 
string surrounding it. 
Having gently pushed 
the lower edge of the 
card-board hoop into the 
sand, as directed, the position of te 
parts, looked at from above, downwares, 
would appear as in Fig. 3, Now ms 
sufficient plaster, and make it. rather 





Fig. Ll. 
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than usual, so that before it 
ecu set at all, the hole in the apple 
nay be filled with it from a spoon. Wait 
vfew seconds, during which the remain- 
‘ne plaster may begin to thicken, and 
then pour itover the apple. There should 
be sufficient to fill the cavity made by the 
hoop of card-board, which will prevent 
the plaster rumning. As soon as the 


casting has become as hard as Windsor 
soup, unloose the ties of the card-board, 
of remove if. Then lift the casting, and 

trim it into the shape of 
© Vig. 4, taking ‘care not to 
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touch, in the slightest. man- 
ner, the irregularities at the 
*S point of the cone, which 
Fie, 4, correspond to the imperfec- 
tion in the fruit. The top 
part (I) of this plug may be cut into 
almost any shape, so that a sufficient 
shoulder (S), or notch, is left between 
that part and the cast of the hole (A). 
Having thoroughly oiled this plug, restore 
it to its position in the 
apple, which may now 
be laid in the position 
of Fig. 5, and proceed 
with casting as if for a 
two-part mould. The 
first moulding should 
completely enclose the plug, which, if 
properly shaven and oiled, can be with- 
drawn when the plaster has thoroughly 
set. 

There are many cases, like that of the 
supposed apple, where plugs are requisite, 
but the above directions give the plan of 
operations in all. 

Before we conclude the subject of 
casting waxen fruit, we have a few mis- 
cellaneous observations to make :— 

1, Underordinary circumstances, waxen 
fruits are cast hollow: but there are ex- 
ceptions. When it is found, from the 
small size of the object to be imitated, 
that it had better be cast solid, the wax 
must be poured in (affer the parts of the 
mould are placed together) through a hole 
made for the purpose. ‘This hole should 
correspond to the point of attachment of 
the stalk, or calyx, or be arranged to fall 
upon the under side of the fruit when 
Placed upon a dish grouped with others. 
_2. Knobs upon fruit should be placed 
either exactly upwards, or exactly down- 
Wards in casting, but if of a large size, 
and narrow in the neck like some of the 
umps upon the surface of the melon, they 
rey be laid so as to be impressed upon 

© sides of the juncture, between two 
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half, or third-part moulds. A special 
casting may even be necessary, in which 
ease the two-part casting of the knob 
may be made into a plug fitting into a 
larger piece of the mould; but ingennity 
will soon perceive how to overcome these 
difficulties after a little practice with the 
materials. 

3. The plaster does not adhere to fruits 
with polished surfaces, but it is apt to 
adhere to such as are exceedingly dry 
(like the walnut, filbert, &c.), and to 
those whose surface are covered with 
minute hairs (as the peach, nectarine, 
apricot, &c.). In these instances, some 
oily substance should be laid on the fruit 
before taking a casting. Our own expe- 
rience has proved common lard, when 
melted, to be superior to any other un- 
guent for all purposes connected with 
moulding. It may be applied with a 
camel’s-hair brush, and the fruit should 
then be wiped lightly. 

4. When halved, or cut fruit is to be 
imitated, a half-mould of the whole should 
be first cast: the fruit being cut to the 
edge of the moulding when trimmed; a 
second part may then be cast to it, as in 
other two-part moulds. Where a fruit, 
out of which a slice has been cut (as out 


of an orange or melon) is the object of 


imitation, three-part moulds are usually 
requisite, one of them being devoted to 
the incision, as in 
Fig. 6,A. It must 
be borne in mind, 
that fruit of which 
a part is cut off is 
generally to be cast 
of the colour of the 
flesh, or cut sur- 
face. Where, how- 
ever, the inner flesh 
exposed is of very 
small dimensions, it is better either to 
paint it, or adopt the following plan, 
which, if managed neatly, answers ad- 





-mirably:—We will suppose the case of 


the apple, in the casting of which we 
have explained plug-moulds. We have 
found that it is difficult, with paint, to 
imitate the pecked surface, and if the 
whole apple is cast of the colour of the 
flesh, it is almost impossible to make 1! 
look natural afterwards by painting the 
whole surface. While the plug (see 
Fig. 4) is immersed (as usual before 
casting with the wax) in hot water, let 
about a tablespoonful of the wax of the 
colour of the flesh be melted. Have in 
readiness a fine brush, and having lightly 
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but carefully dried the plug, cover with 
the light-coloured wax that part of the 
mould marked A, which projected into 
the pecked hole, laying the wax on pretty 
thickly. ‘Then, with the point of a knife, 
remove all the wax which extends beyond 
the line which marks the edge of the rind, 
and having quickly prepared the other 
parts of the mould, pour in the wax of 
the outside colour into them, put the 
lug into its place, and agitate the whole 
or a few seconds only before applying 
cold water as before directed. ‘The ope- 
rator must be in no hurry to get his fruit 
out of the mould. 

5. The stalks of cherries, &c., are imi- 
tated as those of flowers described in our 
first series. The flower end of the apple, 
and many other fruits, may be imitated 
by pushing a clove into their eyes. Highly 
gloesy fruits may be varnished with 
mastic. The down upon peaches, Xc., 
may be imitated best with the flock used 
by paper-stainers. The fruit having been 
varnished, or wet with spirits of turpen- 
tine, should be rolled in the flock, or have 
the latter blown over it. The last is the 
more wasteful plan, but produces a rather 
more natural appearance. Carmine and 
many other light colours require only to 
be rubbed lightly on the fruit to adhere 
without varnish. Streaks must be put 
on with a brush, the colour being ren- 
dered liquid with spirits of turpentine 
or mastic varnish. The red blush upon 
the plum must be imitated by colouring 
before the flock is applied. The bloom 
upon plums and grapes is imitated by 
dusting them with common powder-blue. 

6. Many fruits which are very glossy 
need not be varnished, as the wax will 
polish to the requisite extent to make a 
complete imitation, when yarnish would 
be too bright. 

We shail next speak of small clustered 
fruits, which usually are not made of 
wax, and conclude this series of papers 
by directions for the making of waxen 
sheets for flowers. 

As it is our aim and object to perfect 
the work we have undertaken for the 
reader’s instruction, and as a group of 
fruit would hardly be complete without 
the addition of grapes, currants, and other 
smal] transparent lruits, we beg to submit 
instructions for making them. These 
cannot, however, be well imitated in wax. 
We have seen some made with isinglass, 
but the trouble of thus preparing them 
was great, and the fruit was liable to be 
shattered by the lightest touch. These 
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fruits are best imitated with balls of 
glass, which can be obtained of all sizes 
and oval as well as round. Many of the 
artificial-flower makers sell them ; but the 
cheapest mode is to purchase them from 
the thermometer makers or glass manu. 
facturers, ‘The price of them varies ac. 
cording to the size and colour required, 
from sixpence to three shillings per gross 
(144). Some of the smaller bulbs have 
white streaks upon them; these may be 
used to imitate white currants. In pre. 
paring a bunch of dark grapes, make a 
selection of about thirty or forty clear 
white glass bulbs, from the smallest to 
the largest size; and cut stalk wires of 
about two inches in length for each, 
Then melt some wax, and stir into it 
some Prussian blue and lake, which have 
been previously mixed, and having dipped 
the end of each stalk into the melted wax, 
insert it into the little hole in the glass 
to which it is intended to be fixed. It is 
well to arrange the bulbs, from the smallest 
to the largest, upon a sheet of paper, in 
an order corresponding to that in which 
they will be subsequently arranged. As 
soon as you have stalked all the bulbs, 
take up the one first stalked, and in 
which the wax is most completely set at 
the stalk, and dip the bulb completely 
over head in the melted wax. Withdraw- 
ing it quickly, turn it up, and hold it 
with the bulb upwards till the waxen 
film has got completely hard. A drop of 
wax may settle down upon the stalk. If 
this is too large it may be pared down 
with a pen-knife. The stalks may be 
covered with light green wax, and the 
bunch arranged with the smallest frut 
towards the point, or lower end of 
the cluster. Covering the stalks with 
wax makes the arrangement more easy 
and more neat. Here and there amongst 
the grapes should be eft the undeveloped 
fruit. This is imitated by placing very 
small knobs of green wax on the ends of a 
few of the stalks. When the cluster has 
been put together, it should be dusted 
with powder-blue, and then gently handled 
so that the powder may be rubbed off 
from the most projecting parts. The 
stalk of the cluster should be covered 
thickly with light green wax, and slice 
at the end obliquely; the section may be 
then painted to imitate the cut stalk 0! 
the natural bunch of fruit. If it 1s T& 
quired to make a cluster of green grape 
(commonly called white), the wax ¥ 
for the bulbs must be of a lightish green 
colour, and the fruit should be dusted 
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with hair-powder. Currants are imitated 
‘athesame manner with small glass bulbs. 
The white fruit is imitated by using wax 
slightly tinged with yellow; the red, by 
dippiug In wax of the proper colour, or 
by painting with carmine after dipping. 

The black requires painting afterwards. 
In red and white currants, in the finest 
fruit the seeds are seen through the semi- 
transparent skins ; and to imitate this was 
at first adifliculty. It has been neglected 
in all the specimens of artificial fruit we 
have seen, and no instructions have been 
given upon the subject; but upon the 
exact imitation of such peculiarities de- 
pends the natural appearance of the work 
when completed. The following plan will 
enable the fruit-maker to overcome the 
difficulty :—A day or two before dipping 
the bulbs, mark them on their equators 
with five small oval dots of chrome yellow, 
worked up with a little mastic varnish, or 
thick gum. Then proceed as_ before. 
Fach currant should be varnished with 
mastic, and before it is quite dry a little 
tuft of brown wool should be stuck on 
opposite the stalk, to mark the point of 
attachment of the calyx and flower. When 
thoroughly dry, the fruit may be arranged 
on the model of a natural group. 

Succulent leaves and stems should be 
moulded, and where the surfaces are ex- 
ceedingly bright they should be varnished; 
but all these things will suggest them- 
selves to any pupil of ordinary ingenuity 
and perseverance. 

To complete our series of articles we 
have only now to treat of the making of 
WAXEN SHEETS used for petals, &c. of 
flowers, 

Finding them rather expensive to pur- 
chase, we directed our attention to their 
Separation, but were sadly misled by 
rectious published by persons*who, we 
soon discovered, had no practical know- 
edge of what they had been writing upon. 
We mention this to save our pupils the 
lsappointment of relying upon what may 
appear easier directions than those which 
our experiments have demonstrated to be 
practical. We write our own experience ; 
but we do not say that our plan cannot 

improved upon. All we say is, that 
we have found it to answer; and that is 
more than we can say of any other pub- 
lished instructions. 

The principal point of importance and 
ifficulty is the composition of the mate- 
rial, for we need hardly inform our readers 
‘hat pure white or yellow wax, in its 
Ctuinary condition, is too brittle and un- 
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yielding for the bending and curling 
required in the formation of flowers by 
the hand. This difficulty is the greater, 
because the wax of commerce appears to 
vary slightly in quality, some specimens 
being tougher than others. 

To every pound of wax we have added 
about an ounce of Canada balsam, or 
spirits of turpentine, or of a solution of 
resin In spirits of turpentine. I think 
the last-named is best for coloured wax, 
but the first or second for a white wax. 
If the wax is frequently melted it will 
require a little turpentine adding to it. 
A composition of this kind having been 
melted in a glue-pot, or in any other 
vessel which will not allow the contents 
to be overheated, should be poured into 
oblong tin moulds, about two inches deep, 
two Inches and a half wide, and four 
inches long. These may be procured from 
any tinman for about twopence each. The 
edges should be turned down at the top, 
and strengthened with wire as the common 
bread-tins. This tin should not be poured 
quite full, and the wax should be allowed 
to cool slowly, or it will crack, and then 
require re-melting. Slow melting and 
slow cooling are two essential ro 
When completely cold, the wax will sepa- 
rate from the tin by its own contraction, 
and may be shaken out by patting the 
bottom of the mould. You have now a 
block of wax which it is required to make 
into thin sheets, and this is accomplished 
in the following manner :—Obtain a car- 
penter’s spoke-shave, which is flat, and 
the blade of which is at least an inch 
broader than your block of wax. It is 
better to have two, for reasons which will 
be presently shown. 

The block of wax being laid upon a 
steady board or table, should be prevented 
from slipping—as the joiner prevents the 
piece of wood giving way before the 
plane. 




















Fig. 1. 


Two plans may be adopted for 1] 
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purpose. An instrument like that repre- 
sented in the diagram, Fig. 1, may be 
‘used. C isa clamp with a stop to it at 
A, and a screw, S, by which the apparatus 
may be made steady. On this plan the 
block of wax, W, is apt to tilt up when 
shaved, unless A is a considerable height; 
but on the other hand, if the stop is made 
very high, the wax cannot be shaven 
below its level. The following plan has 
been found to answer :—Procure a piece 
of hard wood the shape of Fig.2. A—A 
aol be the width of 
racay 
| 





the waxen block, and the 
leg, B, three inches long. 
A square hole, in which 
B can move up and down, 
may be made in the 
kitchen table,andanother 
pions of wood, or cork, 
cept. to fill it when the 
aperture would be incon- 
venient. When shaving the block of wax, 
the cross-piece, A—A, should be kept as 
near the upper edge of the block as will 
allow the spoke-shave freely to pass over 
it. The spoke-shave must be well warmed 
at the fire, or by dipping it im very hot 






Fig. 2. 
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water for a moment. If two instrument 

are ready, no time is lost, as the one i 
warming while the other is beine used 
The cutting strokeshould be made steadi] ' 
and quickly. The thickness of the sheet 
will depend upon the adaptation of the 
shave, which must be learned.at the time 
of purchase. We have never found any 
advantage from greasing the instrumenj 
‘The first three or four sheets will not cut 
equally, but the wax will re-melt; the 
inost perfect sheets only, therefore, should 
be selected and laid aside. For preserving 
them in nice condition, we have laid them 
between sheets of paper which have been 
brushed over with boiled linseed oil (com- 
monly called drying oil), and which have 
been allowed to dry. If exposed for some 
time, especially in a warm atmosphere, 
they are apt to become too brittle for 
curling. 

The tints required may be made with 
the following colours in different propor. 
tions: Chrome yellow, Prussian blue, 
Trench ultramarine, carmine, and flake or 
Chinese white. We recommend the use 
of the colours ground in oil, as prepared 
for artists. 
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No. 7.—J UDITH. 


Amonc the great and glorious cities of 
the East Ecbatana stood conspicuous for 
strength and beauty. In her extent and 
power, and the multitude of her palaces, 
she could not compete with Nineveh or 
Babylon ; but there was a grace in her 
architecture and beauty in her situation 
as she reclined at the foot of a lofty moun- 
tain range, her white buildings showing 
brightly against the green back-ground, 
which won from every traveller expres- 
sions of admiration as he gazed. She was 
the pride of Media; and Arphaxad, the 
king, had newly fortified it to withstand 
a siege which was designed against it by 
Nebuchodonosor, king of the Assyrians, 
from whom he had rebelled, and who was 
advancing with great force against them. 

Vain were the precautions of Arphaxad, 
‘Howl, oh gate; cry, oh city!” Thy 
beauty and thy strength could not save 
thee! One after another fell her seven 
walls, and her towers, and Ecbatana was 





laid low in the dust, Arphaxad fled to 
the mountains, but was pursued by the 
Assyrian—his darts pierced through the 
unfortunate king, and he died with his 
last look fixed in anguish upon his ruined 
Ecbatana, which lay smoking before him; 
while his horsemen, his chariots, and his 
wealth fell into the hands of Nebuchodo- 
nosor. 

The victor returned in triumph to 
Nineveh, where he feasted his army for 
twenty days. ‘The feasting over, he pre- 
pared his war-chariots once more, breath- 
ing slaughter against those nations who 
had refused to assist him in his siege of 
Ecbatana. One of the doomed peoples 
was the Hebrews. 

The approach of this great army, headed 
by the famous general Holofornes, brought 
dismay to the hearts of Israel and Judah; 
still the idea of submission was not for ap 
instant harboured by this resolute people. 
They were strong in the consciousness © 






sieht, when they refused to assist in the 

downfall of Media; and resolved, what- 
ever might betide, never to bow down to 
thegods of Assyria. Hoping their power- 
fal King, Jehovah, would appear in their 
favour, they humbled themselves before 
Him, and “cried to God with great fer- 
yency.” The inhabitants of Jerusalem 
were clothed with sackcloth, and with 
ashes on their heads remained night and 
dav before the temple, fasting, and offer- 
ing gifts tothe Lord, that He might show 
Himself as the “ shield of triumph.” 

Still no earthly means were neglected 
to repel the invading army. They were 
expected to come through the hills of 
Galilee, and upon the strongholds situ- 
ated among them they depended for pro- 
tection. 

All the passes were fortified and 
victualled for a year, and it was in these 
passes that Holofornes first found himself 
checked in his glorious career. 

A noble widow dwelt here in Bethulia: 
her husband, Manasses, was a man of 
wealth and rank, but while overseeing his 
men in the barley harvest, was struck by 
the sun and died. Judith, his widow, 
never ceased to mourn for her husband, 
to whom she was tenderly attached, and 
still wore widow’s apparel, and fasted and 
dressed in sackcloth except on the feasts 
of new moon, and other festivals of Israel. 
By the strength and elevation of her cha- 
racter, she comforted her town’s-people, 
and infused into their hearts some of her 
Own courageous spirit in this dire ex- 
tremity, 

Sadly did they gaze upon their cisterns 
and founts in the city, as day by day the 
waters diminished, and provisions failed ; 
and they knew they must die a dreary 
death, or be given to the enemy who were 
raging for them below. At last the water 
failed, and the citizens fell fainting in the 
streets, and many died each day. Then 
the people, rendered weak by suffering, 
called upon their rulers to surrender to 
the Assyrians, this being now the only 

ope for their lives. ‘They assembled in 
4 tumultuous manner before the house of 
zias, the governor of Bethulia, crying— 

“God be judge between us and you. 
ou do us a great injury that you do not 

require peace of the children of Assur. 
Ne have no helper. God hath sold us 
Into the hands of Holofornes. Send for 
Im, then, and give him the city as a 
Spoil, and we will be his slaves, for this 
is better than to die of thirst, and see our 
Wives and children die !” 
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Weeping and groaning were heard on 
all sides, and they “cried to God with a 
loud voice,” saying— 

“We take to witness against you, 
heaven and earth, and God, the Lord of 
our fathers, if ye do not surrender 
quickly.” 

“Brethren, be of good courage,” said 
Ozias. ‘‘ God will not forsake us utterly, 
Let us endure five days, and in that time 
God may look in merey towards us. If 
at the end of these days there come no 
help for us, I will do as it may seem good 
to you.” 

The citizens were pacified with this 
promise, and departed each to his own 
dreary dwelling, there to struggle for life 
five days ere they be given up to slavery, 
or perhaps death. In silence they awaited 
their doom—hope for assistance from on 
high nearly deserted them, and sighs 
alone disturbed the mournful silence of 
the so lately animated city. After the 
dispersion of the people, Ozias received a 
request from the noble widow, Judith, 
praying his presence at her house, accom- 
panied by Charmis and Chabris, when she 
would show him a way to save the city. 
They immediately repaired thither. 

“Hear me now, ye governors of Be- 
thulia!” said Judith, when they were 
seated. “The words which ye have 
spoken to the people this day are not 
right, saying ye will deliver the city to 
the enemy, unless God help us within five 
days. Who are ye, that thus promise the 
help of God, and tempt Him thus? Ye 
know ye cannot find the depth of the 
heart of man; how, then, can ye pretend 
to know the mind of God, who hath made 
all things—or how comprehend His pur- 
yoses? God is not a man, that He may 
be forced or threatened from His purpose, 
and if He do not save us within five days, 
He may after that. Let us call upon Him 
to help us, and He will, if it please Ifim, 
for we worship no other God but Ifim, 
and He will not despise us, nor let Judea 
be wasted. Hear me, and I will do a 
thing which few women would do, but 
which is now the only way to save the 
nation. Accompany me this night to the 
city gate, and let me and my waiting- 
woman pass forth; and, within the days 
which ye have promised to deliver the 
city to the Assyrians, the Lord will save 
Israel by my hand! Inquire not ye ol 
mine act, for I will not declare it unto 

you till the things I propose shall be 


finished.” . 
“Go in peace,” said the governors, 
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‘and the Lord God before thee, to take 
vengeance on our enemies!” 

She then arose, and having anointed 
herself, she plaited her hair, adorned it 
with jewels, and arrayed herself in one of 
her rich dresses which she had not worn 
since the death of her husband, Manasses 
—her feet were decorated with sandals of 
scarlet and gold, while bracelets, chains, 
and rings ornamented the rest of her per- 
son. She was a woman renowned for 
beauty, aud now that her majestic person 
was attired in costly and graceful raiment, 
she well might hope to attract the notice 
of the Assyrian general. 

Having laden her maid with a bottle of 
wine, a cruse of oil, a bag of parched 
corn, and bread, and lumps of figs, she set 
out from the city gate, and ere long was 
challenged by the cnemy’s sentinel. 

“Who art thou? Whence comest 
thou?” and “ Whither goest thou?” he 
said. 

“T am a Hebrew woman,” replied 
Judith. “1 have fled from the city to 
the Assyrian camp, to go before Holo- 
fornes, the captain of your army, and show 
him a way to take the city, and pass 
through the hill country without the loss 
of a man.” 

The man gazed upon her in astonish- 
ment, so beautiful and magnificently 
dressed, and alone. 

“Thou doest well to save thy life by 
fleeing to Holofornes,” he said. ‘‘ Follow 
me, and | will conduct thee to his tent; 
and when thou standest before him, be 


not afraid, but say all thou wilt, and he - 


will entreat thee well.” 

It was now quite dark, and Holofornes 
came from the tent, his servants bearing 
silver lamps before him. The general 
lifted her from the chariot, and Jed her 
into the tent. In the centre stood a 
couch, above which was a rich canopy of 
cloth woven with purple and gold, and 
emeralds and precious stones. Holo- 
fornes seated himself,and motioned Judith 
to take a place beside him; but she threw 
herself upon the ground before him, im- 
ploring his mercy and protection. The 
Assyrian commanded his servants to raise 
her, saying— 

“Woman, be of good comfort; fear 
not in thy heart, for I never hurt any- 
thing which is willing to serve King Ne- 
buchodonosor, the king of all the earth. 
If thy people that dwelleth in the moun- 
tains had not set light by me, I would 
not have lifted up my spear against them. 
But now, tell me, why thou art fled from 
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them and come to us? Here thou art 
safe, for none shall do thee hurt, but ep. 
treat thee well, as they do the servants of 
our king, Nebuchodonosor,” 

“Remember the words of thy servant,” 
said Judith, “and suffer thy handmaid to 
speak in thy presence. If theu wilt fol- 
low the words of thine handmaid, God, 
through thee, will bring wonderful thin 
to pass. We have heard of the wisdom 
and policy of Holofornes ; and it is every- 
where reported that thou art the most 
powerful and excellent man in all As. 
syria, and mighty in knowledge, and won- 
derful in feats of war. Thy servant is 
religious, my lord, and serveth God night 
and day, and He will reveal to me the 
moment when the people eat forbidden 
things, and consume the first-fruits of the 
corn, and tentl:s of wine and oil, which 
have been sanctified and reserved for the 
priest who serve the Lord in Jerusalen— 
things not lawful for our people to touch 
with their hands. Now then, my lord, 
be guided by me. Permit thy handmaid 
to zo out in the plain each night to pray, 
and God will tell me when they have done 
this sin, and I will tell thee; then shalt 
thou go forth with thine army, and thou 
shalt have an easy victory.” 

Holofornes was astonished at all he 
heard. He thanked Judith for her 
offered services, and declared himself 
ready to act as she might dictate, while 
the officers and nobles who stood around 
declared— 

“There was not such a woman on the 
whole face of the earth for beauty or wis- 
dom,” 

At the evening feast, Holofornes called 
Judith to a seat near him. 

At her request, he gave orders to the 
guard to permit Judith to go out and in 
to her prayers without the camp, that 
she might unmolested watch for the pro- 
pitious moment to attack Bethulia, Judith 
then retired to a tent prepared for her, 
where she reposed until midnight ; when 
she arose, and followed by her maid, went 
out in the valley to pray, she revolved the 
great project for which slie had come. 

On the fourth day, Holofornes made 
great feast. Calling Bagoas, his conti- 
dential servant, to him, he said— 

“Go, now, and persuade this Hebrew 
woman whom 1 have placed in thy charge 
to come unto my feast and drink with 
me. It isa shame to have this splem 
woman here andnot share more of her com- 
pany ; truly she will laugh us to scorn. 


' _ > 
pavoas soueht Judith. 
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“Pair damsel,” be said, “art thon 
afraid of my lo:d that thou comest not 
into his presence ? Come and drink wine, 
and be merry with us, and be made this 
day as one of the daughters of Assyria, 
which serve in the house of Nebuchodo. 
or.” 
Radiant in beauty, and in rich attire, 
Judith entered the banquet-tent, and 
seated herself on a couch spread with 
soft furs which her maid had prepared 
for her, opposite to Holofornes. ‘The 
Assyrian gazed in rapture, and resolved 
to leave nothing undone to gain this 
beauteous Hebrew to himself. 

“Drink and be merry with us, Judith,” 
he said. “Be not afraid of me, for my 
heart is filled with love for thee. ‘Thou 
art the fairest of women, O Judith !” 

“IT will drink now, my lord,” said 
Judith, “because my life is magnified in 
me this day more than all the days since 
I was born.” 

Judith so excited the Assyrian by her 
beauty and wit, that he drank more than 
he had ever been accustomed, and Judith 
foresaw he would be in a state fittmg for 
her purpose. When the feast was over, 
and the guests departed, Bagoas dis- 
missed the servants, while he closed the 
tent, and left Judith alone with Holo- 
fornes, 

The Assyrian, insensible to the pre- 
sence of his charming guest, had thrown 
himself on his couch, where he now lay 
ina drunken slumber. She listened—all 
was silent, and she approached the couch. 
The terrible encmy, her country’s de- 
stroyer, was before her ; one blow of her 
hand, and Israel would be free ! 

“Shall I slay the sleeping ?” murmured 
Judith, “thou who wast so kind to me— 
whose words of love but now have met 
mine ear? Yea, bloodhound! thou that 
wouldst slay my brethren—that wouldst 
demolish our holy temple! thy hour is 
come! Jf that form be erect to-morrow 
—if that arm be stretched-out, Israel_is 
lost! ©, Lord God of all power ! look 
Own upon me now, and bless the work 
ty hand, for the exultation of Jerusa- 

At the head of the couch hung a fal- 
chion, Judith, taking the weapon in one 
and, and the hair of her drunken foe in 
the other, and exclaiming, ‘*O, Lord of 
Israel, Strengthen me this day !’’ smote 
Of the Assyrian’s head. At her signal 

jer maid entered, who tearing down the 
Jewelled canopy, wrapped the head in it, 
aud placed it in her bag. Following her 
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mistress, they left the camp unmolested, 
as if for their usual prayer, and hastened 
up to the gate of Bethulia, 

“Open! open now the gate!” cried 
the successful Judith to the guard. “God, 
even our God, is with us, to show His 
power yet in Jerusalem, and for the down- 
fall of Assyria!” 

The watchman ran down joyfully to 
admit her, and brought her to an open 
space near the gate, where stood the 
governors and a large concourse of people 
wround a large watch-fire, who had thus 
been wxiting and watching for her since 
the evening of her departure. 

‘Praise! praise God!” cried Judith, 
advancing towards them. ‘“ Praise God ! 
for He hath not taken away His merey 
from the house of Israel, but hath de- 
stroyed our enemies by my hand this 
night! Behold the head of Holofornes! 
As the Lord liveth, who kept me in my 
way as | went, my countenance hath de- 
ceived him to his destruction, and yet the 
Spirit of God hath preserved me from sin.’’ 

The people were astonished; they gazed 


on the heroic woman in silence, and then, 


as if by one impulse, bowed themselves 
and worshipped God. 

“Hear me now, my brethren,” said 
Judith; “take this head and hang it upon 
the highest place of your walls ; and in the 
morning send out all the soldiers from the 
city, as if to make a sally upon the Assy- 
rians—but go not down. Then shall they 
assemble themselves and put on their 
armour, and go to the tent of Holoforne 
to awaken him; and Jo, when they find 
him so mysteriously dead, fear will fall 
upon them, and they shall fly. Then 
pursue them, ye Israelites, and they shal’ 
be a spoil to your arms.” 

Judith related minutely all she had 
done since leaving the city. ‘The peop 
listened attentively, and when she finished 
they shouted aloud for joy, and accom- 
panied her with all honour and reverene 
to her home. 

When the morning broke, the head o! 
Holofornes was hung out upon the wall, 
and the Israelites assembled without 
gates. As soon as they were percel 
the Assyrian guard ran to awaken tc 
captains. _ 

“ Awaken our lord, Holofornes,” tie) 
said to Bagoas: “ for the slaves have | 
boldness to threaten battle. Let us go u 
and destroy them.” 

Bagoas knocked at the tent, but r 
ceiving no answer, ventured to eit) 
when the headless body of their ge 
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met his astounded view. Crying with 
horror, and rending his garments, he ran 
to the tent of Judith, and her absence con- 
firmed all his suspicions. 

“Treason, treason!” he cried, rushing 
out among the soldiers ; “ the slaves have 
dealt treacherously, and this Hebrew 
woman hath brought shame upon the 
house of Nebuchodonosor. Holofornes 
is slain!” 

“Holofornes is slain!” re-echoed 
through the camp, and the soldiers 
trembled at the sound. The people 
rushed imadly about. Confusion pre- 
vailed; and in spite of all the efforts of 
their oflicers, the panic spread from rank 
to rank, and the army fled, half of them 
knowing not all that had happened, but 
only hearing that the avenging God of 
the Hebrews was pursuing them. 

The inhabitants of Bethulia rushed out 
after the fugitives, and sending messen- 
gers to the towns around, the people ran 
out, and soon the miserable Assyrians 
were assailed on all sides by the people 
of the hill country of Galilee, and of the 


sea-coasts. ‘Thousands were slaughtered, 


and Israel was free ! 

Great was the joy of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem at their deliverance, and the 
name of Judith of Bethulia was in every 
one’s mouth, with terms of wonder and 
praise. 

Accompanied by a long train of the 

riesthood, and the great and good of 
Détusslem: 3 oacim, the high priest, arrived 
before the gate of Bethulia, to do honour 
to Judith, who came forth to meet him, 
and knelt before him. 

“ Arise, ny daughter,” said the high 
priest. “Thou art the exaltation of 
Jerusalem! thou art the great glory of 
Israel! thou art the joy and rejoicing of 
our nation! Thou hast done much good 
in Israel with thy hand: and God is 
pleased therewith. Blessed be thou of 
the Almighty Lord for evermore !” 
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And all the people cried— 

** Amen!” 

The peoplein grand procession ascended 
to the city, and up the marble steps of the 
temple, and through its magnificent courts 
into the glorious space which surrounds 
the temple itself. Here were offered 
their sacrifices and burnt-offerings, and 
free-offerings. Judith felt a elow of ora. 
titude to God as she gazed around her 
upon the sculptured marble, the altar of 
brass, and the brazen laver, and marble 
tables, and other rich furniture of the 
court, and as she beheld the graceful 
temple, whose richly-embroidered curtain 
was raised, giving her a view of the golden 
furniture, and scarlet and purple within; 
for she remembered that her feeble arm, 
made strong by God, had saved all these 
sacred things trom the hand of the enemy. 
The high priest was there in his splendid 
robes of blue and purple, and scarlet em- 
broidery, adorned with jewels, and bor- 
dered with golden bells and scarlet pome- 
granates ; while around him stood the sons 
of Levi, in their blue-fringed robes of 
white linen—altogether a glorious and 
most wonderful array. 

In judging the conduct of Judith, we 
must keep in mind the different manners 
which prevailed in those days. We can- 
not but wonder and admire when we re- 
flect upon all she hazarded for her country. 
She endangered more than life, for if dis- 
covered, she ran the risk of death, or of 
living in degradation and sorrow. She 
perilled her fair fame; which, to a woman, 
was worth more than existence. The 
task which she undertook was odious, yet 
she shrank not from it, for she knew if 
88 conqueror lived, her country was 
ost. 

We may not be called to such a trial, 
but in whatever strait, when self is the 
sacrifice, let us pray for strength to look 
to the good of others before our own. 
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Sucu is the perversity of our nature, that 
the remuneration given with the greatest 
reluctance is the reward of those who re- 
store us, or who conscientiously endea- 
your to restore us to health. ‘The daily 
fees, it is true, are not handed with re- 
gret, for the patient is still suffering; but 
if they were to be allowed to accumulate 
to a considerable amount, they would be 

arted with, with a lingering look. The 
waned charges for a ruinous litigation, 
the architect’s demands for an uncomfort- 
able house, are freely disbursed, though 
if exorbitant they may be taxed; but 
the doctor’s—a guinea a_ visit !—is 
sheer extortion. ‘Send for the apothe- 
cary: the physician merely gives me 
advice; the apothecary will send me 
plenty of physic : at any rate I shall have 
something for my money.” 

To what can this unjust, this illiberal 
feeling be attributed? Simply to vanity 
and pride. Illness and death level all 
mankind. The haughty nobleman, who 
conceives himself contaminated by vulgar 
touch, can scarcely bring himself to be- 
lieve that he is placed upon the same 
footing as a shoeblack. All prestiges of 
grandeur and worldly pomp vanish round 
the bed of sickness; and the suffering 
peer would kneel before the humblest 
peasant for relief, Then it is that money 
would be cheerfully lavished to mitigate 
his sufferings. But how soon the scene 
ischanged! The patient is weil, thrown 
once more in the busy vortex of business 
or of pleasure. He had been slightly 
indisposed ; his natural constitution is ex- 
cellent: the doctors mistook his ease ; 
thought him very ill, forsooth ; but nature 
cured him, 

Could the ambitious mother admit for 
one moment that her daughter had been 
seriously ill >—a sick wife is an expensive 
article ! - If her medical attendant unfor- 
tunately hinted that the young lady had 
been in danger, he is considered a busy 
old woman, exaggerating the most trifling 
ailment to obtain increase of business ; 
In fact, a dangerous man in a family 
where there are young persons—to be 
provided for, Nor can we marvel at this. 
No one likes to be considered morally 
or physically weak, excepting hypoctou- 
driacs, who live upon groans, and feel 
Oifended if you tell them that they 
do not look miserable. The soldier 
will describe the slightest wound he re- 
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ceived in battle as most severe and dan- 
gerous; a feeling of pride is associated 
with the relation. The bold hunter will 
boast of a fractured limb; the accident 
Showed that he was a daring horseman. 
Nay, the agonizing gout is a fashionable 
disease, which seems to proclaim good 
living, good fellowship, and luxury ; it is, 
in short, a gentlemanly disease. But the 
slow ravages of hereditary ailments, 
transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion with armorial bearings, the develop- 
ment of which may be averted by proper 
care, or hurried on by fashionable impru- 
dence! how difficult even to hint to a 
family the presence of the scourge, when, 
through the transparent bloom of youth 
and beauty, our experienced eye reads 
the fierce characters of death in the prime 
of years. The aerial coronct floats in 
fond visions before the doting mother’s 
ambitious eyes. A man would be a bar- 
barian, nay, a very brute, to deprive the 
darling girl of the chances of Almack’s, 
the delights of the pestiferous ball-room, 
or the galaxy of court or opera! 

To attend the great is deemed the first 
stepping-stone to fortune, and patronage 
is considered as more than an equivalent 
of remuneration. ‘Too frequently does 
the physician placed in that desirable 
situation forget what Hippocrates said 
of the profession, ‘* The situation stands 
before his patient in the light of a demi- 
god, since life and death are in his 
hands.” 

Curious anecdotes are related of this 
unbecoming subserviency. A courtly 
doctor, when attending one of tlic prin- 
cesses, was asked by George IIL. if he 
did not think a little ice might benelil 
her... “Your Majesty is right,” was the 
reply; “‘L shall order some forthwith.” 

‘* But perhaps it might be too cold,” 
added the kind monareh. 

‘¢ Perhaps your majesty is right again ; 
therefore her royal higliness had better 
get it warmed.” 

This absurd deference to rank and 
etiquette by a physician who at the mo- 
meut issuperiorto all around him, reminds 
one of an account given by Chia : 
of a fashionable doctor. “ DAI 
was spending the evening at Ma 
Du Detiand’s, where were also l’res 
Hénault and M. Pont de Vesle. On 
flexible physician’s entering the roo, 
bowed to the lady with the formal salu- 
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tation, ‘ Madame, je rous présente mes tres 
humbles respects.’ Then, addressing M. 
Hénault, ‘ J'ai bien Vhonneur de rous 
saluer” Turning round to M. de Vesle 
he obsequiously said, ‘ Monsteur, je suis 
rotre tres humile serviteur;’ and at last, 
condescending to speak to D’Alembert, 
he nodded to him with a ‘ Donjour, Mon- 
sieur ”? Qn such occasions a condes- 
cending smile from power is considered a 
fee. 

Reluctance in remunerating medical 
attendants was also manifested by the 
ancients; and Seneca has treated the 
subject at some length. The difficulty 
in obtaining remuneration has unfortu- 
nately rendered many physicians some- 
what sordid, and loth to give an opinion 
unless paid for. In this they are un- 
questionably right, as gratuitous advice 
is seldom heeded; and one of the most 
distinguished practitioners used to say, 
that he considered a fee so necessary to 
cive weight to an opinion, that, when he 
looked at his own tongue in the glass, he 
slipped a guinca from one pocket into 
another. 

To consider in 


themselves proper 


hands, patients must incur expenses, and 


as much physic as possible be poured 
down. Malouin, physician to the Queen 
of France, was so fond of drugging, that 
it is told of him, that once having a most 
patient patient, who diligently and punc- 
tually swallowed all the stuff he ordered, 
he was so delighted in seeing all the 
phials and pill-boxes cleaned out, that he 
shook him cordially by the hand, ex- 
claiming, ‘* My dear sir, it really affords 
me pleasure to attend you, and you de- 
serve to be ill.’ Our apothecaries must 
surely meet with incessant delight! 

The most extraordinary remuneration 
was that received by Levett, Dr. John- 
son’s friend and frequent companion. It 
was observed of him that be was the only 
man who ever became intoxicated from 
motives of prudence. His patients, know- 
ing his irregular habits, used frequently 
to substitute a glass of spirits for a fee: 
and Levett reflected that if he did not 
necept the gin or brandy offered to him, 
he could have been no gainer by their 
cure, as they most probably had nothing 
else to give him. Dr. Johnson says “that 
this habit of taking a fee in whatever 
shape it was exhibited, could not be pnt 
off by advice or admonition of any kind. 
He would swallow what he did not like, 
nay, what he knew would injure him, 
rather than go home with an idea tha 
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his skill had been exerted without re. 
compense ; and had his patients,” eon. 
tinues Johnson, “maliciously combined 
to reward him with meat and strong Jj. 
quors, instead of money, he would either 
have burst, like the dragon in the Apo- 
crypha, through repletion, or been scorched 
up, like Portia, by swallowing fire.” But 
though this worthy was thus rapacious, 
he never demanded anything from the 
poor, and was remarked for his charitable 
conduct towards them. 

Various professional persons have 
sometimes endeavoured to remunerate 
their medical attendants by reciprocal 
services; thus an opera-dancer offered to 
ceive lessons to a physician’s daughters 
for their father’s attendance upon him; 
and a dentist has been known to propose 
to take care of the jaws of a whole family 
to liquidate his wine bill. One of the 
wealthiest merchants of Bordeaux wanted 
to reduce the price of a drawing-master’s 
lessons on the score of his taking his 
children’s daubs with him to sell on 
vecount, This arrangement, however, 
did not suit the indignant artist, who left 
the Croesus in disgust. | 

A singular charge for medical attend. 
ance was once brought before the court 
of requests at Calcutta, by a native prae- 
titioner. He demanded 314 rupees for 
medicine alone, and in the items of drugs 
appeared pearls, gold-leaf, and monkeys’ 
navels! 

In one of the old French farces there 
is an absurd scene between Harlequin 
and his physician. The motley hero had 
been cured, but refused to remunerate 
his Eseulapius, who brought an action 
for his fees, when Harlequin declares to 
the judge that he would rather be sick 
again; and he therefore offers to return 
his health to the doctor, provided he would 
cive him back his ailments, that each 
party might thus recover their own pro- 
perty. This incident was perhaps founded 
on an ancient opinion of Hippocrates, 
who frequently mentioned salutary dis- 
eases. 

A celebrated Dublin surgeon was once 
known to give a lesson of economy to @ 
wealthy and fashionable young man re- 
merkably fond of his handsome face and 
person. He was sent for, and found the 
patient seated by a table, resting his 
cheek upon his hand, whilst before him 
was displayed a five-pound note. After 
some little hesitation he removed his 
hand, and displayed a small mole on the 


cheek. 
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«Do vou observe this mark, doctor ?” 
“Yes, sir, 1 do.” 

«] wish to have it removed.” 

“ Dues it inconvenience you ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“Then why wish for its extirpation ? 

“JT do not like the look of it.”’ 

“Sir,” replied the surgeon, “I am not 
inthe habit of being disturbed for such 
trifles; moreover, I think that that little 
exerescence had better remain untouched, 
since it gives you no uneasiness; and | 
make it a rule only to take from my pa- 
tients what is troublesome to them.”’ So 
saying, he took the five-pound note, 
slipped it into his pocket, and walked out 
of the room, leaving the patient im a state 
of perfect astonishment. 

It is related of a physician who received 
his daily fee from a rich old miser, who 
bad it clenched in his fist when he arrived, 
and turned his head away when he opened 
his hand for the doctor to take it, that, 
on being informed his patient had died 
in the morning, not in the least discon- 
certed, he walked up to the dead man’s 
chamber, and found his clenched fist 
stretched out as usual; presuming that 
it still grasped the accustomed remune- 
ration, with some difficulty he opened his 
fingers, took out the guinea, and de- 
parted. 

The Egyptian physicians of old were 
paid by the State, but they were not pre- 
vented from accepting remuneration from 
individuals, and they were allowed to 
make demands for their attendance ex- 
cept on a foreign journey and during 
military services. 

When we compare the value of money 
it appears probable that the fees of olden 
practitioners were more considerable than 
the remuneration of the present day. 
Attendance upon royalty and the court 
seems also to have been more profitable. 
Dr. Radcliffe says, that he received from 
King William £200 a year more than 
any Other physician in ordinary—this 
monarch, upon his-appointment, gave lim 
moreover 500 guineas out of the privy 
purse for his attendance on the Lar! of 
Portland and the Earl of Rochford. 
When the same physician went to Hanau 
to attend Lord Albemarle, he received 
£1200 from the king with 400 guineas 
from his patient, besides a valuable 
diamond ring. 

Dr. Radeclitfe’s fortune must have been 
considerabie, as appears from his legacies, 
bequeathing £5000 for the improvements 
of University College—£4000 for the 
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building of a library at Oxford—and 
{500 yearly for the amelioration of the 
diet of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Radcliffe had not been a year in London 
when he received twenty guineas daily, 
and he mentions that his fee for a visit 
from Bloomsbury-square to Bow was 
five guineas. 

We do not exactly know what was the 
exact honorarium of doctors in former 
days, yet Baldwin Hammey informs us 
that in 1644 Dr. Robert Wright, who 
had only been settled three years in 
London, was in the habit of receiving a 
thousand broad pieces (22 shillings) in 
the course of the year, 

The following is a curious account of a 
puritan’s consultation with Dr. Hammey - 

‘‘It was in the time of the civil wars 
when it pleased God to visit him with » 
severe fit of sickness, or peripneumonia, 
which confined him a great while to his 
chamber and to the more than ordinary 
care of his tender spouse. During this 
time he was disabled from practice ; but 
the very first time he dined in his parlour 
afterwards, a certain great man in hich 
station came to consult him on an indis- 
position—(ratione vagi sui amoris), and 
he was one of the goodly ones too of 
those times. After the doctor had re- 
ceived him in his study, and modestly 
attended to his long religious preface, 
with which he introduced his ignominious 
circumstances, and Dr. Hammey had 
assured him of his fidelity, and gave him 
hopes of success in his affair, the generous 
soldier (for such he was) drew out of bis 
pocket a bag of gold and offered it all at 
alump to his physician. Dr. Hammey, 
surprised at so extraordinary a fee, mo- 
destly declined the acceptance of it; 
upon which the great man, dipping his 
hand into the bag himself, grasped up as 
much of his coin as his fist could hold, 
and generously put it into the doctor's 
coat-pocket, and so took his leave. Dr. 
Hammey returned into his parlour to 
dinner, which had waited for him al! that 
time, and smiling (whilst his lady w 
discomposed at his being absent so long), 
emptied his pocket into her lap. 4 
soon altered the features of her co 
tenance, who telling the money over, 
found it to be thirty-six broad pieces of 
gold; at which she being greatly sur 
prised, confessed to the doctor that s 


‘ 


this was the most providential fee he « 


ver 


received ; and declared to him that during 
the height of his severe illness, s} cd 


paid away (unknown to him) on a State 
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levy towards a public supply, the like 
sum in number and value of pieces of 
cold; lest under the lowness of his spirits 
it should have proved a matter of vexa- 
tion unequal to his strength at that time 
to bear ; which being thus so remarkably 
reimbursed to him by Providence, it was 
the properest juncture she could lay hold 
on to Jet him into the truth of it.” It 
has been supposed that the sanctimonious 
sufferer was no other than Ireton, Crom- 
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in the Tower, Dr. Head attended his pa 
tients, and on his liberation he tl 
him with £5000, the amount of the fees 
received on his account. Dr. Meade’s 
practice averaged from £5000 to £6000 
per annum. It is somewhat strange, that 
this cclebrated physician, whose evenings 
were generally spent in convivial meet. 
ings at Batson’s Coffee-house, used in the 
forenoon to receive consulting apotheca- 
ries at a tavern near Covent-garden, 


well’s son-in-law. 


prescribing for the patients without see. 
During the imprisonment of Dr. Friend 


ing them at half-a-crown fee. 








THE DEAD SHIP.* 


REJOICE, rejoice, ye pilgrim band, 
Our friends are coming from fatherland ! 
See where the good ship cleaves the foam, 
Bringing us news from our island home. 
Long have we waited, and long have prayed 
For that vessel’s return, till now delayed— 
Heaven at last has heard our voice— 
Our friends are coming—rejoice, rejoice !” 


Down to the shore, like*a torrent strong, 

The exiles rush in a gladsome throng, 

Rank is forgotten—the grave divine 

Is jostled aside by the feeder of kine, 

The servant-maiden and stately dame 

Join alike in the shri!l acclaim, 

As the shout bursts out from every lip 

“ Our friends are coming—the ship, the ship!” 


What change has come o’er the joyous crowd ? 
What cause has hushed their rejoicings loud ? 
The ocean lies like a mirror fair, 

No cloud is seen in the sunny air, 

Noontide is resting on land and sea, 

The birds are singing in bush and tree, 
Through the blue waters the fishes shoot, 
Why do the crowd stand silent and mute ? 


Tis strange—the vessel is nearing fast, 

Though the sails hang moveless against the mast, 
Nearer she comes, till the crowd can trace 

Of the crew each well-remembered face, 

Yet statue-like on the deck they stand, 

They raise not a shout, and they wave not a hand, 
And the bravest who met it trembled and shook, 
So like the dead was tlicir stony look, 


On came the ship, but no one spoke, 

Not a sound the death-like stillness broke, 

When over the sea a solemn knell 

Came like the toll of a passing bell. 

Scareely the sound on the ear was borne— 

Mereiful heavens! the ship is gone! 

And naught met the awe-struck gazer’s eye 

But the tranquil sea and the bright blue sky. 
BLANCHE ALSINGTON. 


* These lines refer to a legend in the early history of the State of Massachusetts. 
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By the Author of “The Cross of Honour,” “ Lady Lorme,” “ Sir Victor's 
: Choice,” &c. 





CHAPTER I. 
PROMISES TO PAY. 


«Fiery for the bay cob and two hundred 
for the grey,” said Barry—otherwise 
Captain—O’ Byrne, stretching himself out 
at full length along the bed, which occu- 
pied a prominent position in the straight 
den he called “his quarters” inthe barracks 
of the cathedral town of Theynham. 
“Fifty for the bay cob and two hundred 
for the grey, and it’s I who haven’t at 
this moment the modest sum of a sixpence 
that I can call my own. What have you 
to say for yourself, Laurence ?” 

The man he addressed, Laurence Vy- 
vyan, lazily pushed his fair hair off his 
brow, and then answered, in a drawling 
tone that offered a marked contrast to 
the brilliant, dashing accentsof his friend— 

“Say? Nothing, excepting that you 
were a great muff to take them if you 
didn’t want them, or couldn’t pay for 
them.” 

Barry O’Byrne sprang out of his laugh- 
ing, nonchalant, indolent attitude in a 
moment as the handsome young sub 
finished his sentence—finished it with a 
cold emphasis, the full force of which the 
a who owed him money was quick to 
eel, 

“ How many days can you wait for the 
money ’—Here,” Barry added, hastily scrib- 
bling on a slip of paper which he tore 
out of a cheque-book which was, alas! 
no longer of any use to him, “here is 
what I have not thought of giving to you 
before, Lieutenant Vyvyan—my I O U 
lor the two hundred and fifty. I'll start 
for Ireland to-morrow, and—you shall 
have your money soon.” 

“Don’t get haughty and hot-headed 
about nothmg,” Laurence Vyvyan -said, 
rising and leisurely dusting some cigar- 
ash from his coat-sleeve as he spoke. “I 
shall be very glad if the money can be 
touched easily, for I’m hard up myself, 
but there is no occasion for you to make 
a high-minded row about it when I sug- 
gest a piece of social economy for your 
consideration, the truth of which every 
man would acknowledge. You sent the 

y to pieces in a week, and you broke 
the grey’s neck the first time you rode 
un; so, as I said, if you knew you were 

é 


so rash with horses you were a great 
muff to take a couple that you couldn’! 
pay for.’ Laurence Vyvyan stretched 
iimself up to his full height, with the 
complacency of a man who knows he is 
stating a not-to-be-refuted fact, and re- 
iterated his impertinence with the same 
feeling of safety a small waspish terrier 
has in the first moments of his onslaught 
upon the legs or muzzle of a Newfound- 
land, 

Barry O’Byrne had been in the corps 
about six months, and already the soudri- 
quet he had gained in other regiments— 
“The pet of the whole brigade ”—was 
ratified by his brother officers in this. He 
was just the man to win the regard of 
those with whom he was thrown in 
contact. He was lively, dashing, reckless 
of danger and difficulties, and always 
ready to lend a helping hand in love, war, 
or financial straits to any comrade who 
came for his assistance when he had time 
or money at his disposal. 

But this last was not of frequent oc- 
currence. With a royally lavish hand 
would he spend, with a genuine Irish 
careless grace would he order the best 
of all the things the conscientious trades- 
men of the town pressed upon his notice. 
But the purse that has a hole at both 
ends is not long in emptying itself; and 
though the orders were honoured by his 
acceptance, the bills were not by his pay- 
ment. He would clear himself off occa- 
sionally in a large-handed manner that 
caused the misguided dealers in the com- 
modities he loved to imagine that his re- 
sources were as inexhaustible as his de- 
sires, and gave them courage to accord 
his name greater caligraphical honours 
than ever in their pages. The sums— 
when he was hard pressed—seemed to 
come readily enough. They litile knew, 
these English purveyors of luxuries, that 
far away in a little village in Cork . howl- 
ing peasantry were execrating tle Sas- 
mie who woeee beguiling the O'Byrne 
into parting surely and with frightful ra- 

idity with every arid acre his forefathers 
had gained for him. 

For the last two months he had been 
going rather fast ‘even for O’ Byrne,” 
his brother officers said. He had started 


a mail-phaeton of faultless — and in 
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it he drove a pair—a bright bay with 
black points, we dark grey who “would 
have been cheap at five hundred” men said. 
The harness was the lightest thing of the 
sort that had ever been seen, and it was 
silver-mounted. Altogether, it was a 
turn-out that caused the whole of Theyn- 
ham to marvel at its “ good style ”—why 
it was got, and what Barry O’Byrne 
could be thinking about. 

In addition to this, after sending the cob 
his friend Lieutenant Vyvyan had “let him 
have ” to pieces, and breaking the neck 
of the grey hunter, he had caused through 
Lupton, the first livery-stable keeper of 
Theynham, three as nice horses as ever 
gladdened the eyes of man to stand ready 
to be saddled at his behest in the stable 
he had been compelled to hire when the 
regimental one no longer sufficed for his 
stud. 

One was a strong, powerful hunter, well 
up to sixteen stone, and therefore a horse 
to make nothing of a light weight like 
Barry. He was a handsome brown, with 
a bang tail and large ears—a horse that 
had been hunted by an Irish trainer over 
a stone-wall country for a season, and that 
was never known to forfeit the best place 
now when the hounds met near Theynham. 

The second horse was a showy swamp- 
back, dark chestnut mare, white starred 
and off-legged, who made a good second 
horse when the ground was Jight and the 
fences few. She was usually ridden by 
Tim Sullivan, a boy from Cork, who had 
followed Barry’s fortunes from the time 
the O'Byrne had first left his home till 
the day of his introduction to the reader. 
And the third, a Jong, lithe, slender black 
mare, called “ Vesper,” was a lady’s horse. 

This last was a mystery! What 
O'Byrne could want of a ‘horse like 
that,” that he never rode himself or per- 
mitted any one else to back, was a thing 
that passed the comprehension of all the 
military-cropped heads by which he was 
surrounded Tim exercised her daily. 
Vesper arched her shining neck and 
curved her legs before the eyes of Theyn- 
ham constantly, but never with anything 
on her back save a saddle-cloth, on which 
blazed the O'Byrne crest. Vesper all 
parties agreed was an unpardonable thing 
in the possession of a man who had not 
paid for previous horses yet, supplied to 
him by his too-confiding friend Labreite 
Vyvyan. 

This was the state of affairs when Barry 
promised to go to Ireland to-morrow and 
take steps to make that payment rapidly, 
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the deferred settlement of which a 
to make his friend’s heart sick. cee" 

The mess dinner had been over about 
two hours. They had retired from the 
lofty, nxurious dining-room to the solitude 
of Barry’s quarters, for the purpose of 

getting away” without explanation (or 
having offers to “join them” from unde. 
sired volunteers) to the house in Theyn- 
ham popularly known as “ the best.” One 
in fact, where, look in when they would, 
they were always sure of finding some. 
thing going’on. There was vast Vitality 
at the Friars —an amount of mirth, 
laughter, and frolic generally that would 
have caused any other than such an un- 
mistakably respectable house to ‘be 
dubbed uproarious. 

The house was one of those grey old 
buildings that we are sure to find in 
cathedral towns. Originally, before Henry 
VIII. had those scruples of conscience 
which Anna Boleyn’s beauty caused him, 
it had been the abode of monks, for 
which reason it was now and had been 
for many a long day (though the odour 
of sanctity was no longer about it) known 
as the ‘‘ Friars.” 

Gerald Bray, the master of the Friars, 
was a man of about fifty. He had married 
when a very young gay man an equally 
gay girl. They had gone through 
ife merrily together, and transmitted 
their gaiety to a son and two daughters. 

For some years they had lived abroad 
in order that the girls might have all 
educational advantages easily and sunnily, 
and that Gerald (the son) might lose 
nothing while he was making up his mind 
“what he would be.” But Gerald had not 
done this desirable thing yet. Therefore, 
on their return a year ago to enliven 
Theynham by taking up their residence 
at the Friars, Gerald had accompanied 
them untrammelled by any other duties 
than that of assisting in so laudable an 
undertaking. 

Theynham had shuddered to the re- 
motest shades of its cloistered solitudes 
when they appeared on the scene first. 
For the Misses Bray, being in possession 
of akey which admitted them from the 
Friars garden into those same cloisters, 
would invade them at unheard of hours 
on a moonlight night—invade them with 
Spanish mantillas over their heads, 
sashed and sworded men by their sides. 

Theynham blushed, trembled, and 
thouglit something would happen to 1, 
when German part-songs began to rever- 
berate along those solemn cloister aisles. 




















put ia time Theynham learnt to like these 
melodies, and to come out from its houses 
‘nthe close to listen to them, and join 
the bright young company of singers 
who were bringing so much new life into 
the place. And when they were tired of 
singing, the Misses Bray and their brother 
had a cordial way of issuing their invita- 
sions “to come in and finish the evening,” 
which people liked to experience a second 
time. For when they went into the Bray 
drawing-room, they would find more music, 
and Hungarian wines, and fruit, and 
matchless biscuits—the receipts for the 
making of which they had brought from 
Vienna—and more ladies, and more of 
everything that made life agreeable in fact. 

Barry O’Byrne and Laurence Vyvyan 
put on their caps about nine o’clock, and 
sauntered out together—sauntered out 
together as affably as if there had been 
no hard words on the most unpleasant 
topic in the world between them. 

The barracks were up on the mount 
above the town. ‘Castle Hill” it was 
called still, though the castle from whence 
the name came. had been razed to the 
eround long ago. ‘The moonbeanis fell 
in slanting level bars upon the old cathe- 
dral that lay sombrely sleeping below; 
upon the silent town, with its picturesque 
straight groves of trees standing out 
darkly between the rows of gas-lamps; 
upon the old barrier embankment decli- 
vity; upon the turreted chimneys and 
broad massive bulk of architecture that 
rose up boldly amidst its grand old woods 
—the grey “ Friars” itself. 

Lights shone brightly through the 
windows, and combated and almost beat 
the brilliancy of the moonbeams. From 
one room especially tliey streamed with a 
vivid glow that would have concentrated 
the gaze of the most casual observer. 
The mullioned frame of each of the three 
windows of this apartment and each lo- 
zenged pane stood forth revealed in all 
their beauty by the light from behind. 
They were large and lofty windows, and 
they spoke well for the size of the room 
they were in; Gothic windows they were, 
of great height, and, antiquarians averred, 
of the purest arch, Occasionally a form 
would be clearly framed in one of them, 
4 woman’s form usually. And from the 
moment the first living picture appeared 
both men were silent, and both seemed, 
as they rapidly wended their way towards 


) 


lie house, to watch intently for some- 


thing which came not on the surface of 
€ glass, 
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_ When they had swung open the wide 
iron gate which gave them admission into 
the grounds of the Friars, Mr, Vyvyan 
broke the silence by saying, in an appa- 
rently indifferent tone, casting the while 
a furtive glance towards his companion— 

“The Brays must have more than usual 
to-night; they’re in that huge drawing- 
room that was the banquetiug-hall when 
the Friars was a monastery—do you see ? 
or else,” he continued, slowly, “ Miss 
Henderson is there. [ know she has 
rather a weakness in favour of its gloomy 
corners. A pony to a pound, Barry, 
that you don’t go to Ireland to-morrow !”’ 

“*) don’t make those bets,” said Barry 
O’Byrne, lifting his cap off his head as he 
spoke to let the rn. breeze cool his 
temples and his words. I don’t make 
those bets. You'll be likely offering me 
a gift next for travelling expenses, | 
told you 1 was going to-morrow, and | 
keep my word.” 

“Don’t go on my account,” said 
Vyvyan, in a deprecatory tone. “I can 
rub on without the money, I daresay, a 
little longer, I should not have men- 
tioned it to-night if I had thought there 
would be any difficulty in the way of your 
raising it; but, naturally enough, | though! 
two hundred and fifty would be a mere 
nothing—an old song—to a man who 
keeps a stud of five such horses as you 
have going.” 

“Oh, there wont be the least difficulty 
about it,” Barry said, coldly. “ Drop it 
now, if you please. I thought your mer 
cantile mind would be at rest when | gave 
you my promise in writing.” 

Vyvyan did not want to quarre! with 
Barry O’Byrne, because Barry was the 
most popular man in the corps; but his 
feelings towards him were not of a friendly 
nature precisely. He had a strong in- 
clination, for instance, to send him into 
the Brays’ drawing-room to-night at a 
disadvantage through ill-humour. There- 
fore, while they stood on the door-step, 
he made Barry another offer that he knew 
would not meet with a heartfelt grateful 
response. 

‘That black mare, Vesper, is no use 
to you, Barry; you never ride her your- 
self, or even lend her to Laura Bray, who's 
ready to ride any man’s horse. Let me 
have her, and L’ll give you back the 
10 U, for I should be glad to get her 
even at that price.” 

“T shall keep Vesper while | can 
keep anything, thank you,” replied Barry 
O'Byrne, laughing. “ crim the only 
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thing that I shall not have changed m 
tune about when I come from Ireland, 
ssibly.” 

There was almost a sad cadence in his 
tone as he said the last words. But 
before the sound had died out they en- 
tered a room too full of light and noise 
and merriment for him to be anything 
but the Barry O’Byrne—light-hearted 
and careless—that he always was. 

** Barry,” said a girl of about twenty, 
beckoning him through a throng of men 
who were surrounding her as she stood 
with a song in her hand by the piano, at 
which her brother Gerald was seated and 
>reparing to accompany her—“ Barry, I 
val love you all my life for your having 
come to-night. Horatia and I had just 
gone into despair over the impossibility 
of making proper riding and driviug ar- 
rangements for to-morrow without you. 
Wait till I have sung this, and then I'll 
talk to you about it.” 

“TI go to Ireland to-morrow, Laura. 
Don’t look indignant—I do indeed—can’t 
help myself. Bat I leave a good substi- 
tute. Vyvyan, will you act for me under 
Miss Laura Bray’s orders ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Vyvyan, bowing. 

“He'll be no substitute for you with 
me, Barry! or even there,” said Laura, 

inting under cover of her music to a 

istant corner of the room. 





CHAPTER Il. 
THE BANSHEE’S KISS. 


Axy one who has read my first chapter 
may do me the honour of feeling a gentle 
curiosity as to the personal appearance of 
my hero. It is frequently a damper on 
a bit of enthusiastic allusion writing, that 
feeling that not one reader out of twenty 
has remarked the special passage an al- 
lusion to which would tell. But Barry 
O’ Byrne has been brought too prominently 
forward to have escaped notice. He, if 
aught does, must interest in these pages 
which bear his name. 

Barry O'Byrne, his old nurse averred, 
had been smiled upon in his cradle by the 
good spirit of his race. The nurse was 
wont to make the assertion with vehe- 
mence whenever his extraordinary per- 
sonal beauty was brought on the ¢apis 
before her And the legend of the Ban- 
shee of O'Byrne gave a colouring to the 
old woman's statement. 

The legend was of a young wife of one 
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of the red-handed O’Byrnes, ages 
having listened to the strains of a lute 
through one of the castle windows. She 
thought it passing sweet, poor thing! 
and after a time she leant out yet farther 
indiscreetly, in order that she might not 
lose a single note of what was a rare oral 
feast to her—leant out till she caught a 
glimpse of one of those everlasting min. 
strels of old, who are incessant} cuniine 
to the front of legendary lore—leant on} 
of her lord’s castle window till the min. 
strel caught sight of her, and marked the 
fact by changing his martial, spirit-stirring 
notes and words to those of love, more 
spirit-stirring still. 

And while the lady listened, and the 
minstrel played, and the quiet stars 
twinkled down their approbation of it 
all, the O’Byrne returned. Probably he 
came home cross from an unsuccessful 
foray on somebody else’s cows. At any 
rate he refused to believe that this love- 
song was the first that had been warbled 
to her, and he swore that it should be 
the last. The minstrel expiated his teme- 
rity in daring to seek to please a woman's 
ear on the fresh greensward outside. 
And the lady was found the next mom- 
ing with her yellow hair stained with the 
blood that had flowed freely from the 
death-wound that had been given her by 
one who bore upon his shield the motto, 
“Swift to avenge.” 

Whether the O’Byrne was tried by 
twelve of his peers for wife-and-vagrant- 
bard-murder, history doth not mention. 
If he was, he probably escaped witha 
severe reprimand, and a caution not to 
do so again. It was a reprehensible 
brace of acts unquestionably. But then 
we inust own that an itinerant musician 
under the window is a trial to the best- 
rerulated mind. 

owever that may be, the O’Byrne did 
not lose caste by the transaction, sal- 
guinary as it was, Another fearless, fair, 
yellow-haired daughter of Erin was found 
to take the place of the victim to har- 
mony. But the latter became the banshee 
of the race. And unless she who had 
died by the hand of an O’Byrne smiled 
upon the cradle of one, the unsmiled upon 
scion of her house was not fair to look 
upon, or prosperous in those paths of life 
which he was fated to pursue. ; 

But Barry, the nurse avowed with 
many a vow, had been smiled upon, 
aud even (greater horror still!) kissed 
upon his infant lips by the ancestral 
banshee. She had seen it, and, “ Saints 
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be good to us 1? she said, “it was 
4 sign that no other woman’s kiss 
should ever be given him—which by the 
same token meant that he was to be a 
priest.” ar 

But Barry, on arriving at those years 
when discretion is politely supposed to 
be one of our characteristics, did not 
believe in the kiss; or, at any rate, did 
not consider it all-suflicient to last him 
through life, even allowing that it had 
been bestowed. Certain it is that he 
showed a decided distaste for the clerkly 
profession, and equally certain that he 
betrayed a leaning towards those books 
which Moore declared were his only ones 
—viz., “Wowen’s looks,” ‘This being 
the case, he—to use a common phrase— 
cut the church, and went into the army. 

But though the banshee had failed in 
inclining his heart towards the _priest- 
hood, she. had not failed in her in- 
tention of giving him a great gift of 
beauty. He was the handsomest son of 
a race who had won a great reputation for 
personal beauty back long ago—won it 
before even the injured dame who now 
held their good looks in her gaze, so to 
say, had listened to the love-song of the 
wandering bard. He had that long dark 
face that. would remind one forcibly of 
the Spanish ancestry so many Cork fami- 
les can claim, had not the brilliant, flash- 
ing smile which dwelt in his deeply-blue 
eyes reminded one of nothing save Ire- 
land. His dark eurls lay lightly round a 
head perfect in form and poise as that of 
a young Antinous, and the whole outline 
of his face was as faultlessly delicate as it 
was strikingly manly. 

Barry, tall as he was, and powerfully 
made as he was, had that sort of lithe, 
yielding grace which makes a man suc- 
cessful alike in a hunting-field and a ball- 
toom. Graceful, gailant, and gay, hand- 
some, light-hearted, wildly merry, and ex- 
 Wavagant, be possessed all the qualities 
to touch the heart of every woman with 
Whom he was thrown in contact; -and 
also to obtain an influence as strong as 
it was lightly held over every younger 
man. ‘There was a common saying 
amongst those who knew him, that if 

arry O’Byrne’s extravagance was bad 
for himself, it was equally bad for his 
comrades, for where he went they would 
€ sure to follow, not out of emulation, 

ut sheer love of him. 

his was the man who offered good- 
coking, effeminate Laurence Vyvyan as 
his substitute to Laura Bray, when the 
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latter was soliciting his services for 
the following day—soliciting them with 
the sort of outspoken candour women 
who were clever had learnt to know was 
the best course to pursue with the 
O’ Byrne. | 

“ He'll be no substitute for you there,” 
Laura said, and both men allowing their 
gaze to follow the direction hers took, it 
lighted upon a lady seated alone in the 
corner of the room, where the light 
scarcely fell. 

The Jady was seated in a low lounge. 
Close to her side she had drawn a high- 
backed chair of crimson velvet, over the 
top of which, iu such a position that it 
“stood out” brilliantly against the soff 
dark background, she had hung one of 
her hands. 

I use the word hang advisedly. The 
gesture with which that hand had come 
into that position was clearly no careless 
and unstudied one. Miss Henderson had 
palpably put herself to inconvenience for 
the sake of hanging her hand over that 
crimson-velvet chair. 

Not only was the hand dazzlingly white 
and ravishingly well-shaped, but it was 
small, remarkably small and slender, It 
was the marvel of all Miss Henderson’s 
acquaintance how she had come by these 
hands of hers; for she herself was a coarse, 
fat, huge woman, “and had been so for 
ages,” Laura Bray would add, which was 
not a pearl of truth exactly, for Miss 
Henderson, though no longer young, had 
really not existed (in her 93 state of 
being, that is) for ages. But then Laura 
Bray had her own reasons for not quite 
liking Miss Henderson. 

Barry O’Byrne walked towards her. 
The handsome, gallant young Irishman 
took the chair that the white hand had 
been hung over, The man so formed to 
touch a woman’s heart bent his head 
down toa level with the lady’s, and mur- 
mured, with all his Irish seductiyeness ol 
tone, his “pleasure at finding her here,” 

This was what he murmured it to: A 
tall stout woman of about fifty, with a 
double row of hard, shining, tight black 
curls at the sides, and a coarse cable, 
round and ill-shaped, at the back of her 
head. Her small, bold dark-brown eyes 
looked out over large full cheeks, deeply 
tinted with that dark common red we as- 
sociate so unfailingly with plebeian origin. 
Yet Miss Henderson came of an ancient 
stock. That she was repulsively yulsar 
in appearance, was no fault, of her ances- 
tors. Her mouth was wide, unsympa- 
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thetic, square, and badly marked at the 
corners ; it merge 1d too imperceptibly into 
the bricky hue of her ola ks for one to 
feel sure where it ended. She worea 
low dress, of pale-biue silk, that would 
have suited a girl of eighteen, and that 
had the effect of hain up all her 
highly-coloured points, in the same way 
blue lobelia does the vivid scarlet of 
ceraniums. She wore a diamond star 
upon her breast, and a diamond bracelet 
on one massive red arm, and diamond 
rings glittered on those marvellous hands 
of hers. She looked just what she was, 
a rich old maid who was desirous to be 
single no longer. Then why was Barry 
there ? 

“T have come to stay at the Friars for 
a day or two,” she explained, when Barry 
had made his remark and expressed his 
pleasure; on receipt of which she had 
gone into deeper dept is of redness to 
represent blushing. 

“T have come to stay at the Friars for 
a day or two, Captain O'Byrne. I am 
always flying over to The ynham to these 
other wicked girls, now. “You see, Grey- 
stoke is dull; I am alone there.” 

“And is it possible that 1 hear aright, 
Miss Henderson? Are you—can you be 
dull ever? You with such resources at 
your command !—such a wealth of imagi- 
nation !—such a well of wit !—such never- 
failing powers of mind! Is it possible 
that those eyes are ever less bright than 
L have always seen them? —that the 
bloom of that cheek ever pales—fades— 
dies away from sad thought? Say, is it 
possible ?” 

For lis own sake, for the sake of an- 
other, he had hoped al al that his 
audacious, barefaced flattery would offend 
—rouse her. Had she looked into his faee 
while be was speaking, they must infal- 
libly have done so; fora derisive smile 
played over his lips, and a laughing devil 
of contempt flashed and glittered in his 
eyes; but she had fixed her eyes upon 
her hands, whieh were reposing im her 
biue-silk lan. ‘Therefore she was neither 
offended nor aroused at this last insolent 
battle for freedom. She snuled a well- 
pleased smile, aud then heaved as heavy 
a sigh as herextremely tight robe would 
allow, and answered— 

“Oh! Captain O'Byrne, only too pos- 
sible. We women are poor weak things 
alone, you know, no matter what our 
weal——lI mean our mental resources.” 

“Yet, in your case, both are so vast,” 
he said bolily—adroitly including her 
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unfinished allusion to her wealth jy ji. 
question. ss 

“Both! Well, my friends tell me so 4) 
least.” 

“By St. Patrick!” he said, laughing, 
“it seems to me that first thine js - a 
question between your bankers and your. 
self, with which your ‘friends’ ‘haye 
nothing to do.” 

“JT meant the last,” she said: then 
clancing shrewdly at him, she ex nitinued, 
‘for the other is too well-assured a fact 
for me to need being told so by anybody ; 
and perhaps it is its being so very sure 
causes me to value it so very lightly.” 

She sighed as she said it, and looked 
plaintively at him; but the answer was 
one that former conduct t of the gallant 
soldier had certainly not led her to 
expect. 

*Youw’re more comfortable with what 
you have than if you had nothing, I'm 
thinking. Greystoke, for instance, mus! 
console: you for a rood many things,” 

“No, CaptainO’Byrne,” she answered, 
sh aking her curls vehemently at him to 
represent emotion, ‘No, Captain 
0’ Byrne, it does not console me for not 
having in my earlier youth wound the 
tendrils of affection around some worthy 
object—some sturdier oak than mere 
worldly possessions. I was ever, I shall 
be ever, too fastidious.” 

“Ts it too late now, Miss Henderson” 

Miss Henderson almost jumped ; she 
thought the offer was really coming! but 
Barry O'Byrne was not ready to perjure 
himself just yet. 

She put her hand for a moment before 
her eyes to make him suppose his tones 
had brought a tear there; but suddenly 
remenbering that the contrast between 
the lily hand and the “red, red rose” 
face was unfavourable to the latter, she 
put it down (ring uppermost) in her lap 
azaiil. 

~©Too late, ah! No, but—Barry, Tam 
more fastidious than when 1 first came 
out.” 

“She really has been ‘out’ Jong eno ugh 
to have got over everything of that sort, 
Laura bray thought, as me caught the 
last words. Laura thot ht the /é -a-tcle 
had lasted a sufficient time, so she ad 

vanced to interrupt it with Dezeh in her 
hand, as an excuse. 

“ Lottie,” she began (Miss Henderson 
liked being christian- named by “other 
girls,” she said), “is if not an abominable 
thing of C aptaia () Byrne, who is the # 
of the whole brizade of outsiders as W& 
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as the regiment, to rush off to Ireland 
‘yst when we want him most ?” 
“ «To Ireland!’ gasped Miss Hender- 
son. “ When?” 
“To-morrow,” he says, said Laura. 

“ And to-morrow, to my sorrow,” 
Barry. 

Miss Henderson had really paled con- 
siderably for her under the evil intelli- 
gence ; she was the colour of blotting- 
paper as she asked— 

«For a long visit P” 

“T shall stay the inside of a week in 
the old place,” Barry answered; ‘and 
while I’m there I'll look for a four-leaved 
shamrock for you, shall I, Laura?” 

“T don’t want it, thank you, Barry,” 
said Laura. They were on those happy, 
familiar, almost fraternal terms that come 
on when a violent flirtation has appa- 
rently proved to both parties that they 
“don’t like each other best in the world,” 
or rather, that something is still wanting 
to their mutual subjugation. 

“While your susceptible corps is in 
Theynham we are not likely to want one 
of those useful leaves in the way you 
meant. But 1 tell you what you may do, 
lend me Vesper while you’re away; I 
will take such care of her. Lupton says 
I’ve the ‘best hand’ (no offence to yours, 
Lottie; he simply means for a_horse’s 
mouth) in the county. Will you, Barry ?” 

“No, Laura; it’s hard to refuse you 
anything, but no one must ride Vesper.” 

“T really believe you’ve known Vesper 
in other walks of life, Barry; tell me, 
have you ?” 

It is true that the girl who asked this 
question—the girl who will play such a 
prominent part in my story, 1f my story 
is ever written at all—should have a 
more complete description given than 
has been hitherto awarded her. She was 
a fair young lady of about twenty—not a 
transparent blonde — not an_ ethereal 
creature that a pull of wind would have 
blown away, but a well-formed, fair em- 
bodiment of youth and health and un- 
troubled spirits. I would willingly make 
this girl a beauty for the sake of winning 
for her the regard of those of my readers 
who cannot bestow it upon the average 
young women of this world. But the 
being I have in my mind, as I write of 

aura Bray, was not a beauty. She was 
4 belle—a popular favourite everywhere ; 
but not a beauty. ‘The love that was 
‘avished upon her was not awarded to 
her loveliness, but to a certain loving 
lovableness that few were slow to feel. 
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What it consisted in it is hard to say 
as hard as the most brilliant word-painters 
amongst historians have found it to re- 
produce one jot or tittle of that magic 
charm which made men think their lives, 
aud souls, and honours well lost for 
Mary Stuart. It was not the rare beauty 
of the Scattish queen that polished rough 
border chiefs up into most perfidious 
scoundrels! it was.a something more ex- 
quisite still, that we may dimly feel, but 
cannot paint in black and white, any more 
than I hope to make the unsympathetic 
understand why Laura Bray won on 
everyone as she did. 

Miss Bray was not tall enough to be 
denominated fine, and she was not short 
and slender enough to be called niznonne ; 
she was only a well and gracefully-formed 
girl, with health firmly and palpably 
established in her rounded, free-moving 
figure and bright, fair face, with a good 
deal of earnestness im her greyish-blue 
eyes, but not an atom of melancholy, and 
with a smile like a sun-burst playing, 
whenever she was pleased, over a mouth 
that a sculptor would probably have im- 
proved by shortening it at the corners, 

As for what she did—as for the actions 
and qualities that made her so well liked 
—these, again, bafile description. There 
are some well-conducted mortals who do 
everything that is right and proper, and 
leave undone all that is wrong and im- 
proper, and still fail to win more than the 
faintest applause from their tellow-crea- 
tures: and there are others to whom it is 
granted to have credit given them for the 
nobility, and virtue, and generosity, and 
general praiseworthiness which may be 
theirs in reality, though it has uo oppor- 
tunity of displaying itself. 

So though Laura Bray had done no- 
thing special to merit it, I think that 11 
was @ wise instinct which made her first 
favourite at ‘Theynham, even though she 
had as yet done nothing more serviceable 
to the world at large than give two or 
three young horses uncommonly good 
mouths, by her judicious handling of 
thein during training. 

For about this one special art of riding 
there could be no mistake—not even the 
shadow of one. She rode !—she did not 
merely sit upon a side-saddle. And this 
accomplishment of riding well is one that 
will never be at a discount where young 
English men and women do congregate 
tovether. How our hearts warm to the 
sight of a good horse well managed, either 
in the field, Rotten-row, or in liction, 
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If the name of regretted G. P. R. James 
conjures up visions in every reading 
breast of the historic horse, no Jess 
does the name of Charles Lever bring 
vividly before our eyes the real, spark- 
ling, spirited horse that does happily 
exist. We almost hear the sound, 
regular trot, the fiery gallop, the swing- 
ing, throbbing canter, as we turn over his 
pages. We almost see Charlie O’ Malley 
charging everything — ravines, apple- 
carts, high garden walls; at times the 
[mperial head, and other things of the 
like highly-obstructing sort that came in 
his way. Jemmy Meek has, 1 am sure, a 
lasting place in the hearts of all readers 
of Roland Cushel. Who does not feel 
warmly towards the young, pretty, high- 
courayed girl, who is now ready to assist 
her lover in the taming of an unmanage- 
able horse that requires the light hand of 
a woman, and is afterwards equally 
willing to follow him, away from the 
bright scenes where she is an idolized 
pet, into poverty and oblivion—more than 
this, who cheerfully endures the stigma 
of being a blackleg’s wife? Has her 
riding as well as any man prevented her 
having cultivated the best feelings of any 
woman? No, no; riding never hardened, 
never made coarse and masculine any 
woman yet who was not so naturally. 

Look at that exquisite illustration in 
Barrington, of “Polly Dill,” taking the 
grey along to a leap, and waving back her 
conviction that the leap is takable to the 
rest of the field. Hablot Browne has 
shown us there how gloriously femininely 
gracetul a woman can be, at the same time 
that. she is a fearless equestrian. 

All women, unfortunately for them- 
selves and the men they marry, cannot be 
““Jemmy Meeks” and “ Polly Dills” in 
personal appearance, high courage, tact, 
or warm-hearteduess ; but they showd 
abstain from riding when they have hands 
that harass a horse, and bulky forms that 
offend the vision of those who behold them. 
There is no reason why very fat women 
should not ride, any more than that they 
should not play at croquet, or do any- 
thing else that makes them look ridieu- 
lous. But it is apt to disturb one’s sense 
of the fituess of things, when one sees 
the not uncommon spectacle of a female 
Danie! Lambert on the back of a weedy 
horse, with a gaudy action and a want of 
purpose in lis legs. 

Everybody says that he or she reveres, 
admires, and has read Shakspeare. Now, 
[ confess, that though 1 can meanly quote 
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passages to suit my purpose from oyy 
‘national glory,” that 1 would as soon go 
to the Colosseum, or learn six pages of 
Proverbial Philosophy, xs read all or any 
of the Swan of Avon’s longest feathers. 
] should not attach great credit to the 
assertion of my most truthful friend, if he 
assured me that he ever read any English 
play (save the Lady of Lyons) through 
With entire satisfaction—without hope- 
Jessly mixing up his persons, or without 
going to sleep. 

“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for 
a horse!’ You see, reader, 1 wanted to 
introduce that speech. How cordiaily I 
wake up and sympathize with Richard 
wlien he utters that sentence. I too 
would give my kingdom for a horse such 
as 1 see in my dreams, when I never can 
mount him. My ideal horse is so dark a 
brown that he grooms black. He is long, 
with fine, firm, broad legs—so shapely 
that they look slender for all their breadth 
and strength. His shoulders are massive 
and well brought up, and he lias sloping 
haunches. He has a racing neck—not a 
rat’s neck, by any means, but long and 
flexible. His head is small; wide between 
the ears, and these ears, though sharply 
pointed, are long—in fact, he is an Irish 
horse. He trots high, and throws his 
legs out at the same time. He has a de- 
termined, not a hard mouth. Like a good 
waltzer he never loses time, so do what 
he will, if you are not awkward, he never 
throws you. His cantering is as the un- 
dulation of a rocking-chair ; his gallop 1s 
the perfection of speed. He is not im- 
mobile: he raises his handsome head 
over the hedge, and takes note of the 
surrounding scenery with marked intelli 
gence. He never glances out of the 
corner of his eye, as if he despised her 
habit, when a lady mounts him. He does 
not strike his rider cruel blows in the face, 
and so oblige her to ride him with the 
martingale. He never allows himself to 
take a bad place if he is hunted, for his 
heart goes over everything, and conse- 
quently his body follows. He has the fleet 
ness of the whirlwind, the vigour of the 
sirocco, the freshness of a Bay of Biscay 
breeze, the gentleness of a zephyr. He 1s 
a horse to meet the views of the most ex- 
acting of female equestrians. And sucha 
horse was Vesper, with all these qualities 
relined upon, by reason of her sex: there 
fore it was not a small wonder that Laura 
Bray should desire to ride her. 

For they would have made a winsome 
pair. The only thing the bonnie black 
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mare lacked was “a proud rider on so 
sroud 2 back ;” and the reason why she 
iacked it in these days of her residence at 
Thevnham shall be told hereafter. 

The young lady whom I have been de- 
lineating felt this refusal of Captain 
O'Byrne to lend her Vesper as keenly 
as she had ever felt anything. She was 
indignant at this idle interposition be- 
tween herself andthe great success she was 
certain of achieving could she once get 
an opportunity of taking the black mare 
along. She had had very little to trouble 
her or to think of yet in life, and she did 
attach what some stern people might 
term an undue importance to her skill in 
equitation. 

And surely it must be acknowledged 
that pride and self-satisfaction might be 
invested in many things less noble than 
this! The daughters of England don’t 
make the worse wives for what has been 
inherent in them for generations. They 
sympathize thoroughly with the aspira- 
tions of their small sons to ride papa’s big 
hunter, before the young aspirants can 
walk—they sympathize, and strive to com- 
pass the natural desire, and foster the 
taste, and in time are the mothers of 
those who can ride without swerving to 
death at the order, and keep the saddle till 
death comes, in any mé/ée. 





CHAPTER IIT. 


BARRY MAKES A PLEASANT ACQUAINT- 
ANCE. 


“You have known Vesper in other walks 
of life,” Laura said, and the remark set 
him thinking of times gone by. He 
scarcely heeded the question with which 
she concluded. Was Vesper indeed the 
same mare who had borne that other 
form? Was he the same man who had 
ridden by her side? He shook off the 
memory quickly, for he felt that- Miss 
Henderson’s eyes were upon him; Laura’s 
he would not have minded, they were 
such sympathetic eyes, those blue ones of 
Miss Bray. 
“Well, I hardly know, Laura; I’ve an 
idea sometimes that 1 have, but it was in 
adream. I have a superstition against 
any one riding her—it’s nothing else; 
but you know I come of a banned race; 
I mustn’t take liberties with superstition 
When it gives me a caution.” 

And then, to change the conversation, he 
ld them the story of the banshee’s kiss. 
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“And where were you 2—bless me, it’s 
very interesting and extraordinary, isn’t 
it, Horatia? (for the audience increased 
largely as Barry told the tale) — and 
where were you when that strange crea- 
ture kissed you, Captain O'Byrne 2” 

“In a turret-chamber of the old place 
at home,” said Barry, laughing. “The 
nurse’s version of the affair speaks well 
for my intelligence, but the worst of it 
is that it is not quite so largely credited 
as it deserves to be. She says I opened 
my eyes when my unfortunate ancestress 
kissed me, and crowed forth in an ex- 
ultant tone words of commendation that 
bore a strong resemblance to savourneen 
dheelish. Others say that poor old Judy 
Sullivan had wished me_ health, and 
strength, and long life, and plenty of it, 
m such frequent draughts of the moun- 
tain dew that she dreamt it all, or got 
up the story to escape the wrath that 
would otherwise have been her portion 
for having slept on guard.’ 

*“T should like to see that turret,’ said 
Miss Henderson, pensively. 

The others laughed, as Laura Bray sug- 
gested that possibly it might be in the 
order of things that her wish should be 
gratified. 

“If we paid youa visit, now, could you 
show us the window where the lady lis- 
tened to the lute ?” said Horatia. 

“And the spot beneath, where the 
young person with the lute sang his own 
death-song, like a swan or a goose?” asked 
Gerald. | 

“1 think a model of your cradle in 
Trish gold would be a delicate attention 
to offer your wife, when you get one, to 
wear on her watch-chain, and a sort of 
humble offering to the banshee that might 
meet her views,” said Laura. 

“ Really, if you never rise beyond your 
present rank in the service, you will be 
very properly served,” Horatia went on, 
regardless of the looks of angry horror 
Miss Henderson prominently hurled at 
her. “To go and be a soldier, in direct 
opposition to the fate of your family, in 
that way! Now, why were you nots 
priest, Barry ? Are vou not sorry that 
he isn’t one, Lottie? ‘Severe and austere’ 
he wouldn’t have been ; but when | think 
of what he is, and what he ouglit to be, 
I feel that he’s thrown away in the secu- 
lar world.” / 

“ But you have not told us yet, Captain 
O'Byrne,” said Miss Henderson, who 
had no desire to see the conversation 
wander off into generalities, “ you have 
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not told us yet whether if we should in 
our wild way take the freak into our 
heads of paying a visit to Ireland, you 
would give us a welcome to the castle of 
your forefathers round which so many— 
so very many—memories of the past are 
entwined.” 

Now, Barry O'Byrne was really and 
truly attached to what Miss Henderson 
grandiloquently termed the “castle of his 
ancestors.” But that is the worst thing 
perhaps about artificial fools, the language 
in which they clothe your sentiments Is 
almost safe to throw a shade of ridicule 
even over what you have heretofore held 
sacred, 

mi don’t know much about the me- 
mories,” Barry answered, flickering a sym- 
pathetic and rapidly- acknowledged erin 
across to Laura Bray ; “ but there's plenty 
of ivy entwined about it, if that will do 
as well.” 

‘Because,’ Miss Hendersoncontinued, 
scarcely heeding his remarks; “ because | 
am thinking of going somewhere for the 
autumn change shortly; if these two 
girls will accompany me, it may be that 
we will dare the dangers of the waves 
and go to Ireland. If you should stay 
more than a week, Captain O’ byrne, we 
may invade your solitude.” 

Barry responded as gracefully as he 
could, considering he was not sure 
whether the castle would be his in a 
week's time or not. 

“ But lL hope he will be back ina week,” 
said Laura bray. “Theynham will be 
dull without him and his mail- -phacton 
dashing about. What kind of a reception 
do you count on having, Barry? Will 
your tenantry take the horses’ place and 
drag you home with hoots, and howls, and 
cheers ! 

Barry laughed very merrily on the 
whole, when it is taken into cousideration 
that he knew that neither tenants nor 
lands were his any more. 

“They'll give me a regular, downright 
Irish welcome, ot that I’m very sure, 
though it’s little good I’ve ever done one 
of them. Potato peelings don’t give men 
much muscle though, so lam thinking 
they wont be making horses—or assUs 
rather—ol themselves on my account.’ 

* Cannot you, Laura, cannot some- 
one,’ ’ asked Miss ‘Henderson, pathetically, 

sing some little Irish thing—just to let 

Captain O’Byrne’s last thoughts of us 
during his absence be that we thought of 
him fr” 

“| sing the Harn of Tara exquisitely 
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myself,” said Gerald Bray, “ but it’s rather 
a harassing son §—not so much to one’s 
feelings as to one’s upper notes. Laura’s 
great at Juimerick Races if that will do.” 
“Ts it touching ?” asked Miss Hender. 
son. 
“ Mightily,”’ said Barry O’ Byrne; “sine 
, Laura.” 7 
_ Miss Henderson, on Laura’s com. 
mencing, declare “that it would not do 
—it was vulgar ;” and then she modestly 
made the suggestion that Captain 
O'Byrne should. sing something himself, 
Barry went to the plano aud struck a 
few chords, then thought a moment or 
two, then struck afew more, aud fiually 
sung In alight tenor voice the following;— 


I. 


“Oh! for a tongue to sing the praise, 
For a pen to paint the charm, 
Of eyes that I knew in other days 
While my heart was youny and warm, 
They'd a light that has not taded yet, 
They'd a look that will never die, 
And the light and the looks that I'll not 
forget 
Lived in an Irish eye. 


II. 


*“ They were blue, but not as the skies above, 
Or as the seas below, 
They were blue with the only blue I love— 
The blue that in turquoise glow, 
They'd a smile that will lighten my heart to 
the last, 
They'd a flash that will never die; 
And the smile and the flash time has not 
o’ercast 
Lived in an Irish eye. 


Ill. 
“ They would laugh and weep at the self-same 
time, 
They were maddening in their mirth, 
Given to change, as is their clime, 
And all lovely things on earth; 
They’d smile brightly through lashes with 
tear-drops wet, 
Their memory ‘ll never die, 
And the light and the look that I'll ne'er 
forget 
Lived in an Irish eye.” 


He finished his song and rose up 
abruptly and commenced turning over 
some music rapidly. The majority gave 
him that mild applause poor wretches 
who are not professional are accustome 
to receive at the mouth of a criti 
audience when they have been constrained 
into exhibiting. But none of the applause 
came from Miss Henderson. Apparently 
she had not “meant that kind of thing’ 
when she had pressed Captain Barty 
O'Byrne tosing. 
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«Noes it live still, Barry?” Lauraasked, 
‘alow tone, pressing close up to his side. 

“Does whiat live ?” 

«The light you alluded to. Tam ready 
to bet you six pairs of gentlemen's best 
against a pait of six-and-a-quarter of 
Piver’s, that those eyes are extant 
still, and that they have smiled upon 
Vesper as wellas upon you. | am disap- 
poiuted in you, Barry; I had no idea you 
had a vein of sentiment down somewhere 
at the bottom of your character. ‘There's 
poor Miss Henderson looking ready to 
(aint. You shouldn’t have recorded your 
admiration for somebody else before her 
in that heartless manner whien shi has lelt 
beautiful Greystoke to its own devices for 
your sake.” 

“She’s fainting red, then,” said Barry. 

“Well done. I didn’t expect you to 
have seen everything couleur de rose about 
her yet,” Laura said, looking keenly into 
his face. 

Barry was contradictory, certainly, for 
shortly after this, when the Misses Bray 
proposed going out into the inevitable 
cloisters for a stroll, it was he who ar- 
ranged the folds of an ample burnous over 
Miss Henderson’s equally ample shoulders. 

Poor Barry O’Byrne! all he loved was 
fading fast. Night was terrible to him, 
and no mistake, as he walked through 
those grand, solemn, straight-lined cloisters 
with Miss Henderson’s substantial charms 
hanging ponderously upon his arm. There 
was no light in heaven or earth but the 
cold light of stars for him, and under 
that cold light she appeared odious. As 
he looked aslant at her tight row of black 
curls and her heavy form and absurd 
dress, he felt heartily glad that Laurence 
Vyvyan had put the pressure on, and 
that he had determined on going to Ire- 
land to-morrow. 

Miss Henderson maintained a_ strict 
silence for the first ten minutes of this 
starlit promenade. She had hoped much 
from the tender old associations of the 
place; she had hoped more from the 
moonbeams; so she held her tongue, to 
see how these things would work. 

She had heard much of the impossibility 
ofan Irishman refraining from making a 
woman an offer if he happened to be alone 
with her; and forgetting that this only 
applied (as, indeed, do most of the chi- 
valrously sentimental things we say) to 
young and pretty women, she had con- 
templated having to make a blushing con- 
fession to her friends that night — for 
Miss Henderson, odd as it may seem, 
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had really given her mature heart to 
Barry. And she had hopes of winning 
him, for she was very rich, and intuitively 
she felt—despite the stud—that Barry 
O’Ryrne wanted money. , 

But all he said to her that night was, 
“When I come back from I[reland—if 
I ever do come back—may I eal! at 
Greystoke?” . 

She could hardly give the permission, 
she was so eager to ask why he sad “if 
he ever came back,” 

“| hardly know. 
I live.” 

And then they went on in the wake 
the others, and Miss Henderson had no 
blushing confession to make. 


I shall, of course, if 


of 


Barry O’ Byrne was standing, two days 
after this walk under the stars, in the 
courtyard of the principal hotel in Cork. 
He had arrived there early in the day, 
but it was evening before he was read: 
to go on to O'Byrne Castle, His business 
had been in Cork witha sort of half broker, 
half-lawyer, whole usurer, and his businéss 
had been long and wearisome. 

O’ Byrne Castle was still his in name, 
but this day he had pawned the place for 
a few paltry hundreds; and still—though 
he dearly loved it—as he stood in the 
courtyard under the drizzle waiting for 
the ear to be ready, his heart was hig’ 
and his brow was light, and he altogether, 
the landlord averred, looked every inch 
the rale O’ Byrne he was. 

It was a twenty-mile drive he had to 
take, over bad and lonely roads, and he 
was rather impatient to start. The care- 
takers at O’Byrne did not know of his 
coming, and he guessed that Chaos would 
reign when he appeared, till a supper and 
bed could be prepared for him. 

“ And when’ll you be coming to live at 
the ould place for good, Mr. Barry ?” the 
old landlord asked, politely ignoring the 
fact that was already bruited abroad, that 
the O’Byrne had pledged his last sticx 
and stone to Michael Kelly, former agen! 
to his father. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Barry answered, 
carelessly ; “ maybe before long—maybe 
never.” 

It was really extraordinary, but Barry's 
tone was unmistakably hghter whe 
speaking of the latter than the former 
possibility. 

“Tt’s not ‘never,’ sure.” 

“Tt is on the cards—that is, I’m a bird 
of passage, you know; I may be ordered to 
Tndia ina while. That was all 1 meant.” 


































































“Oh, that was all you meant,” said 
the landlord. ‘1 am sorry that your 
father’s son should be a bird of passage 
and wing to Lreland so seldom. You're 
anxious to be off, Mr. Barry, that’s the 
truth, I sec. Will that boy bring the 
ear up?” he shouted. 

A well-appointed travelling carriage, 
unhorsed as yet, stood in the yard, and 
when the echo of the landlord’s shout for 
Barry's car to be brought round had died 
away, an elderly man, enveloped in a long 
military cloak, and with @ cap pulled over 
his brow, advanced from the inn-door, and 
addressing the landlord, said— 

“ Beamish, does this gentleman go my 
road ?”” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Beamish, hastily. 
“It’s twenty niles on your road he is 
going—to O'Byrne Castle, when that car 
is ready.” 

* Allow me to offer you a seat in my 
carriage,” the elderly gentleman said, lift- 
ing his cap as he spoke, and quite touching 
Barry's heart with his grey hairs. “I 
start in half an hour, Fellow-travellers 
in these wilds (no offence, Beamish) 
should assist one another—as you will 
me, if you consent to lighten my journey 
with your company.” 

Barry O'Byrne was not the man to re- 
fuse an offer so courteously made. When 
he had accepted it, and the elderly muffled 
man had tuned away into the inn again, 
Barry asked, eagerly — 

*“ Who is it, Beamish ?” 

And he was told that it was the Earl 
of Kilcorran, 

Barry was impatient to get home now 
he was so near. But the drive, long as 
it was, seemed short, for the Earl of 
Kilcorran was that highly edifying and 
amusing thing to a stranger—a young 
old man. He was full of vivacity, and 
of the remains of what in his younger, 
less artificial days had been esprit, and 
he made the drive agreeable with all the 
powers that in him lay. 

“T shall be staying a great deal from 
this time at Drumleyne,” he said, when 
they were approaching the O’Byme’s des- 
tination, “and soon a fairer presence 
than mine will make you welcome there. 
Good-night, Captain O’Byme; this night’s 
companiouship cannot be too soon renewed 
for me.” 

‘Nor for me either,” said Barry, 
heartily, adding to himself, “but I am 
thinking that after this visit. it’s little 
jag will see of me for many a long 
day, 
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Tle got out at the gate of what had 
been in former days the grand lodce 
entrance. The lodge stood empty and 
deserted now, and as he walked up the 
drive, the old castle loomed darkly "home 
the damp atmosphere, unbrightened by a 
single light. : 

“ Neither the house nor its owner are 
very glad to see each other,” laughed the 
O’ Byrne, half bitterly, as he stood work. 
ing away at the heavy bell for admittance. 

“Saints defend us! it’s the youne 
masther himself,” screamed a shrill yoice 
when the heavy door at last flew open— 
“or his ghost!” she hastily added, cross. 
ing herself; ‘for it’s never an O'Byrne 
would come like a thayfe in the night.” 

“Don’t be frightened, Mrs. Mulrooney 
—here, Biddy, don’t go off howling—it’s 
I myself, as you'll soon find, when you see 
the supper I will make, if you will get 
me one.” 

“Sure it’s nothing there is in the 
house that I can set before your honour,” 
said Mrs. Mulrooney, going from a state 
of ghostly to household horror ina 
moment. 

“ Anything—anything will do. I am 
sure you have potatoes and pork, Biddy, 
and get me a bed ready somewhere, and 
—here, give me a light. A queer coming 
home for the O’Byrne truly,” he thought, 
as he walked into the almost tangible 
darkness of the drawing-room and sat 
himself down to wait for such combina- 
tion of pork and potatoes as Mrs. Mul- 
rooney should eventually elect to set 
before him. “’Tisn’t much to sacrilice 
for you, Kathleen, after all.” 

The next morning, shortly after an 
impromptu breakfast that did no small 
credit to Biddy’s creative powers, Barry 
started off on foot across the hills that 
backed his old home gloriously. He chose 
unfrequented paths, for the land he trod 
was his own no longer, aud he couldn't 
have borne the looks that might have 
lived in the old familiar faces of the 
tenants and peasants. By-and-bye he came 
into a high road again, and after about 
an hour’s walking, sighted a neat, sub- 
stantial modern house, that was scarcesy 
a mansion, and that yet stood in its owl 
grounds, and looked flourishing. 7 

“Things are looking up with Daly, 
he muttered, as he put his hand on the 
gate to open it, and as lie spoke a hand 
was placed on his shoulder, and Jooking 
round, he faced a man with keen, twink 
ling blue eyes and a mealy ace, redolent 
of low humour. 
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« Ah, Daly,” he said, with a haughty 
cordiality that was not lost upon the 
man he addressed, “I was just coming 
ty call. Is Kathleen at home?” 

«J didn’t expect to sec you, Captain 
0’ Byrne.” 

“Didn't you? That’s of small conse- 
guence—l came to see Kathleen.” 

« She's been staying for one while with 
friends in Dublin.” 

“Tas she? But she’s home now ?” 

«That’s what I’m coming to—it’ll rile 
her to see you here.” 

“ Whom—Kathleen ?” 

“No—my wife, sir. You see, she’s 
rather strict in her notions, and l’ve— 
civen way to her.” 

“Nonsense,” said Barry, sneeringly. 
“Don’t pretend to be henpecked, Daly. 
I am going in to see Kathleen.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
KATHLEEN DALY CASTS BARRY ADRIFT. 


Wuen Barry O’Byrne once announced 
his intention of doing anything, he usually 
followed it up by doing that thing imme- 
diately. Accordingly, now, when he said 
to Mr. Daly that he was going in to see 
Kathleen, he straightway walked through 
the garden into the house, and across the 
hall to a room in which memory told him 
truly he would be sure to find her. 

He pushed open the door quietly, and 
stood unnoticed for a minute or two, 
looking steadfastly with proud, loving, 
admirmg eyes upon the picture that 
opened door disclosed to his vision. 

Seated at a half-opened I’rench window, 
that opened on to a lawn at the back of the 
house, was a young girl of about twenty. 
One hand supported her cheek, the other 
was employed in putting a few desultory 
touches to a small painting. ‘The dress she 
had on, no less than the attitude thus ne- 
cessarily hers, showed off-.the. superbly 
beautiful proportions of her figure admi- 
rably. A dark-grounded blue muslin skirt 
flowed freely around her, and a tight-fitting 
velvet jacket of the same blue hue, made 
open on the chest,where it was frilled with 
lace, rendered still softer and whiter the 
pure Opaque whiteness of her throat, 
arms, and face. A small blue velvet 
bandeau went round her head, and over 
this her silky dark hair was turned back, 
with a lightness yet a regularity that 
Would have told the initiated had been 
gained in France. 
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_ There was a speaking, flashing bril- 
liancy of expression about her face that 
kept one at first from regarding her 
features at all. The whole of that pale 
face was alive with a glorious, passionate 
verve, and richuess of silent eloquence, 
that would have irresistibly attracted 
even had the features been plain. As it 
was, they were faultless. 

There is no order of nose in which I 
can class hers. It was more delicate than 
aquiline, more expressive than straight, 
yet it was scarcely vefrouss¢. 

Her mouth had that fine delicacy. of 
outline at the corners, that tender small- 
ness, that loveliness without fulness, that 
we so seldom see in even a beautiful Irish 
mouth. It was not only very lovely but 
very refined—the mouth, not alone of a 
beautiful but of a gentle woman. 

And her eyes! Well, we all know 
what lakes of love, wit, beauty, and pathos 
the dark-blue eyes of Erin are, especially 
when they are shaded by lashes long and 
dark as a summer night. 

Barry let go the handle of the door, 
thereby making a most unromantie click, 
and Kate Daly, dropping her brush with 
a hasty exclamation, sprang to her feet, 
and mounted the “red flag” ‘‘ Esmond” 
loved to see. But she paled whiter than 
before as she sank back in her chair 
again, exclaiming— 

* Barry O’Byrne! you here 

“Yes, darling,” said the O’Byrne, 
springing to her side and placing his arm 
round the slenderest waist in the world, 
as he pressed kiss alter kiss on her brow, 
‘and I could almost think that you knew 
I was coming, and had got yourself up in 
the colour you knew [ liked hest—if it had 
not been for your father’s confoundedly 
cool air of surprise and annoyance.” 

He stood by her side, still holding her 

hand, gazing down into the face that had 
never even to him looked so lovely as it 
did now. 
_ What brings you here, Barry?” she 
asked presently; ‘“‘more debts, more 
difliculties, more staving off present re- 
trenchments by future dishonour, Oh, 
Barry, Barry! why have you been what 
you have been, oa are still, [ fear?” 

““Why have you never written to me, 
then?” answered Barry, most illogically 
but naturally; “why have you let me go 
on neither on with you, nor off with 
you ?” 

“Tt was better not to write.” 

“Nonsense, Kathleen. I was a fool 
and believed you once before, when you 
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wronged your heart to the degree of tell- 
ing me that it was better we should part, 
or something stupid of that kind. 1 went 
into allsortsof madness,always hoping that 
you’d send me the kind word that would 
save me. leven thought of marrying an 
old woman, who’s always hanging her 
mouney-bags before me, and redeeming the 
jlace, aud all that sortof thing; but now 

have given up everything to the ghoules 
who have fleeced me, and I am prepared 
to part with everything of the old (save 
Vesper), and begin lile afresh, if you'll 
ouly dare to be the brave girl you are,.and 
begin it with me.” 

She clasped her hands over his 
shoulder, and bent her head down upon 
them, and—surely he heard her sobbing! 

“ Kate!— Kathleen!” he said, gently, 
‘what is this? Has absence killed the 
love that has lasted so long between us ?” 

“ Barry !” she began, passionately, lift- 
ing her face up, and there were tears 
under the lashes ; “ Barry, don’t blame— 
don’t be hard to me.—But I can’t.” 

“Tama ruined man, Kathleen. I have 
no right to blame, or be hard to you; 
but when a man like me,’’ he continued, 
woudly bending his powerful eyes upon 
om “when a man like me tells a girl his 
mind, yet asks her to be his wife, his love 
is worth something, Kathleen, for he feels 
himself that it’s strong enough to guard 
her from the evil effects of his improvi- 
dence. Why can’t you?” 

‘Barry, I have been cruelly hard 
pressed. You can never imagine what I 
le suffered at home. You know my 
father,—I needn't tell you what he is; 
but you don’t know his wife. When 
their difficulties commenced—for rough 
as his words are about you, Barry dear, 
my father’s own affairs were till lately in 
a horrible condition—she, my step-mother, 
was always telling me that it was my ex- 
pensive education that would prevent the 
younger children (her children) ever being 
able to hold their heads higher than the 
little barefooted beggars around. And 
then when week alter week they were 
always telling how you were parting with 
acre after acre, and how wildly extra- 
vagant you were, | began to think that 
your love of ime was giving way before 
your love of other things. Then just 
when everything was at the worst, and 
the bailiffs were in the house, and all 
seemed going ——” 

She could hardly speak now, so she 
— a minute or two before she re- 
sumed— 





“As Iwas saying, when the worst had 
come, my father made a noble friend wh 
had come to his place that is near tg 
and had been at our house once or aioe 
and I ' ™ 
She paused again now, but Barry said 
sternly— ne 
“ Go on!” 
“And I am to pay him back for what 
he lent my father with my hand.” 
“Holy Virgin!” broke out Barry, in 
deep rolling tones, “ you’ve treated me 
like the fallen man I am, indeed, Miss 
Daly, in letting me stand and whine and 
plead like a puling hoy for what beloncs 





to another man.” 


‘Barry, how could I tell you quicker? 
Don’t you think I suffer ?—don’t you 
think 1 have been driven on? It’s no 
such happy fate marrying the Earl of 
Kilcorran that I should want to blazon 
it out ; though it’s a higher one, he takes 
care to let me feel, than Tom Daly’s 
daughter could have aspired to.” 

Barry stood absently gazing down at 
the little table on which her painting lay. 
His heart refused yet awhile to take in 
the intelligence. 

“You are painting the black mare 
from memory? You remember Vesper 
still.” 

“Oh! Barry, [loved her so. You don’t 
think that it was because I didn’t care 
for her that I gave her back to you. | 
could not keep her, you know I could 
not. Have you got Vesper still?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “I shall always keep 
her till she bites me or kicks me when | 
go up to her, as she will I suppose one 
day. I don’t know, that is, that L have 
any right to expect Vesper will kcep 
faith with me.” 

“T really owe much to the Earl of 
Kilcorran; will you, Miss Daly, give him 
my thanks for the ride home he gave me 
last night 2? Some day, perhaps, I'll re- 
turn his kindness. Good morning.” 

“Don’t leave me like that, Barry: 
By the old childish days when we were 
playmates—by the memories of the time 
when we were both, God help us! better 
and softer than we are now—by ail tlic 
trouble that we may both have to pass 
through, and the sorrow that must be 
ours for each other—part kindly with me 
now, Barry!” 

“There will be no sorrow, or at least 
it will be sorrow in good clothes and with 
plenty to eat. Good-bye, Miss Daly, lor 
the last time. When I see you agall, 


probably you'll ve the Countess oe! Ku- 
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ran, and I shall be the O’Byrne once 


cor 
more. Good-bye.” . 
So Barry O'Byrne went out from the 
nresennce ot his early love. i 
Kathleen Daly sat alone, for (alas! for 


her) only a minute ortwo; then the door 
opened, and a tall fine woman entered 
with the quiet, dignified step of a queen, 
rather than of the soul-wearing virago she 
was. 
She had a grand, portly form, upright 
and well balanced, and a fine, handsome, 
loftily-held face—distigured this last bya 
reddish tinge. 

Her nationality—woe that it should be 
so—came out not less in her deplorable 
untidiness of dress and hair than in her 
rich dialect, melody-fraught accents. She 
had on a jewelled silk, black with golden 
and violet spots upon it, dirty. She had 
‘a magnificent Limerick lace collar hang- 
ing round her throat, partially brooched ; 
she had torn, but expensive, I[rish-em- 
broidery sleeves on her arms. 
fair hair hung around and rolled about 
her face. She came in with the slip-slop 
gait that tells so unmistakably its own 
tale of unlaced boots. A shady queen 
she looked in truth—but a queen 
still, 

“So that young rascal, the O’Byrne, 
has been here,” she commenced, seating 
herself opposite to Kathleen. ‘ What 
did he want? I trusted to your being 
honest enough to keep the promise you’ve 
made, and didn’t come in; but now what 
did he want teasing you till you’re just 
so pale that the airl will be wondering 
what’s the matter when he comes. ‘Tell 
me, darling, what did he say ?” 

Mrs. Daly had been wondrously loving 
to Kathieen since the latter had been 
promoted to the honours of a future 
countess. 

“Barry O’Byrne has taken leave of me 
as Kathleen Daly for ever,” Kate replied ; 
“IT suppose that’s sufficient for you to 
know, isn’t it ? There’s one thing, though, 
[think you had better understand at once, 
Mrs. Daly. L know for me individually 
you don’t care a bit, but you do care for 
what | am going to be. Now, look here ; 
if yon ever in my presence speak a slight- 
ing word of, or let fall a hint against, 
Captain O’ Byrne, neither you nor one of 
your tribe shall ever darken a door where 
{ am mistfess. Barry O’Byrne heeds 
you no more than the mud under his feet, 
but | wont have even you speak lightly 
of him before me. You tell my father 
everything; you can tell him this. He 
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will be quick enough to learn any lesson 

you teach !” ; 

: “Certainly,” answered Mrs. Daly ; 
and now pray calm yourself, for here 

comes the earl.” 

He came in glad to see her, proud of 
her beauty, pleased with her youth, grati- 
fied that she was going to be his, but 
never jor one moment forgetting that he 
was the Karl of Kilcorran and she ‘Tom 
Daly’s daughter. And this conscious- 
ness of his—though she loathed her sur- 
roundings herself{—made the girl’s blood 
boil at a dangerous rate for future happi- 
ness. He had only arrived at Drumleyne 
late the previous night, he told her, having 
gone a little out of his way for the sake 
of a chance acquaintance, who turned out 
to bethe O'Bryne. And Kathleen, driven 
on by she scarcely knew what wild im- 
pulse, said, ‘ Yes, Barry had been Phere, 
and he was an old friend of hers, and had 
commissioned her to bear his thanks, and 
his promise of at some future time repay- 
ing all the earl’s kindness.” And the 
earl was beneticently gratified to learn the 
young fellow was grateful, and announced 
his intention of noticing him should he 
ever come to live in the neighbourhood. 
He was also pleased to express himself 
favourably with regard to Barry’s address, 
which he declared to be “unatfected,’ 
Andall this Kathleen Daly,ashigh-spirited 
a woman as ever stepped, had to sit and 
listen to from the foolish old lips of her 
future lord, about her old playmate, friend, 
lover, Barry. 

“Fine clothes and plenty to eat,” she 
thought. “Oh! Barry, try hunger and 
nakedness yourself first before you go 
into such depths as these.” 

But for all that, Miss Daly would have 
refrained, even had it still been optional 
with her, from trying these things herself. 

But she had not time to moralize much, 
In the first place she was only a woman 
(vide Sir Juascelles Wraxall), and the 
Kilcorran jewels were splendid ! That 
was no bad specimen of them that he had 
had reset as a bracelet for her and now in- 
sisted on trying on her fair round arm. Aj! 
the family gems he told her were under- 
going alterations, under the auspices 
of Messrs. Hunt and Koskell. He said 
itas if he were a king speaking of the 
regalia. And Kathleen, though far from 
being properly impressed, was not alto- 
vether indifferent. In the next place 
her esprit de corps was aroused to prevent 
his hearing too much of the squalling, un- 
mannerly troop of quarrelling children, 





































































































































her lalf-brothers and sisters. She knew 
very well that, elated as they were at the 
approaching marriage, neither her father 
nor step-mother had the fine tact to take 
the least trouble towards keeping their 
offspring quiet. Mrs. Daly, she felt sure, 
was by this time holding forth toa select 
company of smoking, red-cloaked old 
women in the kitchen upon the grandeur 
and greatness of the earl. As soon as 
possible, therefore, Kathleen got bim out 
of earshot of the house on to the Jawn, 
where he was free to feel rural and ro- 
mantic without having his taste done 
violence to constantly by screams from 
the children. The howls of “ Be done 
Pat! wait. till I tell yer mother, and then 
it’s the fine licking ye'll catch,” jarred 
upon his oral nerves, and upon Kathieen’s 
too, or perhaps she might not have been 
considerate enough to take him out of 
reach of their sound. 

The Karl of Kilcorran was quite willing 
to walk about under the green trees with 
this regal-looking sylph. He was accus- 
tomed to the companionship of the most 
brilliant women, m the most. brilliant 
capitals of Europe, and Kathleen equalled 
them in every and excelled them in most 
things. She realized the loftiest ideal of 
loveliness he had ever formed. She was 
utterly different, and this was agreat point, 
to one who had nearly wrecked him in 
boyhood. For the Earl of Kilcorran, 
though looked upon now by the world as 
a hardened old bachelor, had been guilty 
of a very hasty tender piece of folly in 
his youth. What that folly was the 
world had never quite made out ; all traces 
of it were buried now. ‘The most that 
had been said about it forthe last quarter 
of acentury was, “Isn't there some story 
about Kilcorran and about a woman, or 
a duel, or a horse?” And no one was 
capable of answering it. 

The earl forgot it himselfas he walked 
under the trees with Kathleen. And 
while they walked Barry was speeding 
away to England. : 


CHAPTER V, 
THE FALLEN FAVOURITE. 


“J pon’? believe it,” said Captain 
Graham, vehemently, leaning forward and 
striking the mess-table with an energy 
that commanded to the full as much at- 
tention as his words. ‘1 don’t believe 
it; more than that, 1 don’t believe there’s 
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a man at the table who believes it either 
There is not a higher-souled, nobler fellow 
in the corps, or in the army, than Bary 
O’Byrne, and vet knowing that of him wd 
we all of us do, you come here with - 
idle tale to his discredit. It in nen 
joke, Vyvyan, and I shall cease to think jf 
one if you carry it any farther, Wh 
insults Barry O’Byrne in his abs : 
: Aes ? absence 
insults me. 

; “ Really,” replied Vyvyan, drawlingly, 
‘you take the news of our friend’s lift ver 
badly, I think. You must have been 
blind all this time not to have seen how 
matters were going. 1 have—the news 
didn’t take me by surprise at all. When 
«a man with nothing but a decent name 
and a few squares of bog and peat persists 
in living ex grand seigueur the end js 
obvious—he must either go to the dogs 
or marry an_ heiress. Barry O'Byrne 
has chosen the wiser part, 1 think, .in 
doing the latter thingy Men with his kind 
of face don’t go to ruin when they can 
help it. We needn’t object to Miss 
Henderson’s vulgarity and age if he does 
not,—we shall only go to drink his cham- 
pagne and draw the cover of Greystoke. 
Get over your fastidious scruples, Grabam. 
He is going to marry for money unblush- 
ingly; but let us drink health, long life, 
and happiness to the pet of the whole 

brigade and his fair bride.” 

“Such a glorious fellow as he was too,” 
lisped a young, light-haired cornet, with 
au face like a lark’s, precisely. “J never 
thought he’d have done such a precious 
mean thing; now, if it had been Tracy 
here, or Vyvyan, or any of you fellows, 
I shouldn’t have been astonished—so 
much astonished, | mean—but Barry was 
a fellow that no fellow could have sup- 
posed would do anything that a man is 
ashamed of doing.” 

“ Well, I am sorry that your touching 
trust and faith should get such a total 
smash,” said Lieutenant Vyvyan, laugh- 
ing; ‘but it’s an accomplished fact. 
Miss Henderson has been driving about 
the town to air the news herself, and 
Laura Bray tells me she’s already great 
on the subject of the ‘castle and estates. 
I fancy there’s a scheme on foot to re- 
purchase every bit of land that was ever 
in possession of his family. She is a re- 
markably foolish old woman. Barry 
O’Byrne has not done suclra bad thing 
after all.” 

“Tf it is true,’ said Captain Graham, 
who had been the man in the corps to like 
Barry best and believe in his higher 











qualities most sincerely, ‘‘ he has done a 
thing for which in olden times men lost 
knighthood; he’s not the man | have 
taken him for,” the proud soldier con- 
tinued, throwing himself back in his chair, 
aud angrily strokmg his moustache, “ and 
I for one would have thought better of 
him if he had flown his debts and the 
country, or shot himself, than I do now. 
If it is true, Vyvyan, 1 retract what I 
said just now, for Barry O’Byrne is no 
longer a friend of mine.” 

Captain Graham left them soon after 
he had recorded his opinion in those 
words, and then the others pronounced 
their several verdicts on Barry’s conduct. 

“Hurrah for the honour and pride of 
Erin!” said one. “I did not kuow before 
that they were so usefully clastic. At 
any rate, you see Barry has had the grace 
to feel ashamed of himself, and keep away 
from the table till we’re used to the 
news.” 

“Ie made an awful fuss when my 
brother broke with Miss Vernon,” re- 
marked Tracy : “poor little Alfred would 
have been in the corps now, if Barry had 
not made it so unpleasant to him.” 

“He has sold himself (and us), and 
he’s absent—three things that are very 
much against a man,” said the lhght- 
haired lisping cornet; “but he hasn’t 
meanly jilted a girl when her father died 
and left her badly off, like your brother 
Alfred did.” 

“He’s done the best deed of his life, 
on the whole, I think, in securing that 
old woman’s money; he will be able to 
pay the better men than himself, who’ve 
suffered enough through his headlong ex- 
travagance.” 

“Are you one of them, Vyvyan ?” 

“No,” said Vyvyan; “1 meant the 
wretched tradesmen who have been car- 
red away like the rest of us by Mr. 
Barry’s dash. He settled for the cob and 
the grey directly he came back trom lre- 
land.” | oo 

This was the way his comrades talked 
over the great event that was coming off 
in the life of the pet of the whole brigade. 
Perhaps their good opinion was not worth 
uineh to a man who had lost what Barry 
O'Byrne had; but instinctively he felt 
that he should sink in it, so he had kept 
away from the mess dinner, of which he 
Was usually the life and soul. 

He had driven over to Greystoke early 
this afternoon, for though the less said 
about the mistress of it the better, the 
pace Was one that no wan who was golng 
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to become its owner could feel indifferent 
about. Greystoke stood well back from 
every public way, in the midst of a well- 
wooded park, stocked with fallow and red 
deer. It was a fine old grand baronial! 
hall, with an oaken staircase carved by 
Gibbons, down whieh a coach-and-eight 
could have been driven easily. On the 
ground floor, in addition to the magnili- 
cent entrance-hall, whieh was richly car- 
peted and furnished in admirable taste in 
the medieval style, it had its six enter- 
tainment and reception-rooms en sxite— 
library and billiard-room, dining-room, 
aute-room, drawing-room, and boudoir ; 
and each and all were perfect in their 
several ways. Though Miss Henderson 
might robe herself in girlish colours and 
textures, the taste evinced in the furnish- 
ing of her house was unexceptiouable: true 
it was not her own taste, but as the re- 
sult was good, what did Barry care for 
that ? 

Ile walked up the stairs and examined 
the balustrades, where fruit and flowers 
wreathed around quaint, half-human_ halt- 
goblin forms, aud made them passing fair. 
He went through the dining room, wiere 
there was abundance of green morocco, 
Spanish mahogany, a soft ‘Turkey carpet, 
aud a majestic Henderson, in the garb of 
olden times, on every panel. ‘There were 
a pair of gladiators in bronze to hold the 
door open. And another pair on the wide 
mantelpiece supporting a clock between 
them. And these would henceforth look 
upon his feeding operations, conducted in 
company with the stout, elderly lady who 
was now Calling his attention to them. 
He went through the billiard-room, where 
the white, shining balls reminded hin— 
not of the many hours of uproarious 
mirth he had spent with brother officers, 
knocking balls like these about in the 
many billiard rooms it had been his un- 
lucky fate to enter—but of the tine 
when he had passed the long hours of a 
wet morning In the country, teaching a 
lovely dark-haired girl how to use them 
in the billiard-room of O'Byrne Castle, 
when his mother had looked up from the 
perusal of some everlasting novel to smile 
approval on the love that was growing 
up between her beautiful pet and her 
handsome son. 

And that made him think of her as le 
had seen her last, when—grown lovelter 
than ever—she had told him that sue 
was going to leave him!—told him that 
she was going to marry another, alter 
(that stung him) allowing = to stand 
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and plead for what she had put it out 
of her own power to give. And thinking 
of her made him untit company for Miss 
Henderson. 

“ And this will be my own little room 
that L shall claim leave to come to quietly 
—to come and hide myself away in, even 
from you,’’ Miss Henderson said, with a 
ghastly, elderly sentiment, as she paused 
upon the threshold of the boudoir, and 
raised her deeply-tinted face, framed in 
its tight black curls, in antique alfected 
archness to his. 

Barry looked round it with but a vague 
interest in either eves or manner. He 
knew she wanted him to respond to 
her remark with a remonstrance. Te 
knew it perfectly well, and half-an-hour 
before he would have done so freely 
enough, for he would have thought— 
“What matter! Ilaving gone so far, I 
may as well fool her to the top of her 
feeble bent.” But now he had got too 
many distracting thoughts of Kate Daly 
in his head for him to play his part 
with the degrading perfection he other- 
wise would have done. 

“Tudeed,” he answered, presently. 
“Oh! certainly, whenever you wish. I 
mean—that is, that L think it will be just 
as well I should not interfere with any of 
your former aud present habits and 
customs,” 

Miss Ilenderson started, and an angry 
light eame into the black eves, and a duil 
red spot deepened on her cheek. 

“You are too generous,” she muttered 
between her scarcely opened lips. ‘ Pro- 
bally you imagine such an offer must eall 
forth a corresponding one from me? You 
are too generous, Captain O’ Byrne.” 

She ground her words out in what ap- 
peared to Barry an unnecessarily low 
tone. He forgot at the moment that 
such absolute imdierence as he had ex- 
pressed could hardly be expected to eall 
forth jubilant tones from a bride-elect. 
But he recognised her motive for the 
suppression of sound a moment after 
when, on a tall figure rising out of the 
darkness and eontronting him, he found 
they were not alone as he had supposed. 


* Allow me to introduce you to my— 


(Miss Henderson paused as if looking for 


a word—paused so slightly, that Barry 
did not notice it, but some one else did) 
—friend,” she continued, with euiphasis. 
“Captain O'Byrne, this is Miss Feltome, 
a lady who has done me the honour of 
residing with me for mauy years.” 

“As housekeeper and superintendent 


of the servants,” explained a dull, mono. 
tonous, low voice. 

The explanat ion was not given hastily 
or humbly—it was givenas if the civer of 
it felt that a right was established for it 
to be offered. So accordingly she offered 
it in a:cold, measured manner, and with 
an absence of aught like modulation jy 
her unvarying tone, that made her com. 
munication (little as he cared for jt jp 
reality) fall like a heavy weight on Barry's 
heart. 

Ife had no presentiment of the horrible 
influence this woman was to have upon 
his future. And not upon his alone, but 
upon the future of one who was stil] 
dearer to him than aught else in the 
world. Miss Feltome simply seemed to 
him at the moment an embodiment of 
the domestic fog that would occasionally 
damp his spirits when he was the master 
of Greystoke. 

“1 shan’t like to have that woman 
about the house perpetually,” he thought. 
And she read the thought as it crossed 
his mind, in his frank expressive face. 
With the quick generosity of his nature 
and nation, he repented of his thought 
the next moment, resolving that if she 
seemed to be essential to the happiness, 
or conducive to the comfort even of the 
too confiding woman whom he was about 
to marry, he would make no sign of huis 
aversion. 

But Miss Feltome was not one to ap- 
preciate generosity, therefore its language 
in his faee was an unknown one to her. 
She had read his first resolve that she 
should go. She had not read his re- 
pentance of that resolve, and she hated 
Barry O'Byrne. 

“As housekeeper and superintendent 
of the servants, Miss Henderson honours 
me too much by calling mea ‘friend.’ It 
is like her—like her kind noble nature— 
which you, I see, sir, already appreciate— 
to call me one, but I am indeed only her 
servant.” 

There was something in the woman’s 
air that, humble as ber words were, 
roused ali the national Aauéeur in Barrys 
breast. The bow he made in answer 10 
her speech — explanation, salutation — 
was a slighter, colder one, than Barry 
O’Byrne had ever given mortal women 
hefore; and nothing being more frigid 
than the cool manner of a naturally im 
passioned man, Miss Feltome felt all he 
meant her to feel, 

She was a tall, slight woman, of about 
fifty; and she looked taller, slighter, and 









older than she was from the fact of her 
scorning all artificial aid in the matter 
of the distension of ber dress. Her long 
black coburg gown hung round her in 
heavy elinging folds that were hideous; and 
the upper portion in its tight untrimmed 
pluinness was equally unpleasant to be- 
old. Glaneing up over a wide linen 
collar, and over a long, thin pallid throat, 
in which the muscles always appeared to 
be working violently, the eye at last 
reached a face colourless, blank, and dead 
to an almost repulsive and certainly 
startling degree. A grey, quiet face, 
with a long nose and a flat, tightly-eom- 
pressed mouth, and grey eyes shaded— 
aud but slightly shaded—by sandy lashes 
of unequal length, with sandy hair 
brought plainly down rather low on the 
hollow cheek, and over the broad pale 
forehead—this was what Barry O’ Byrne 
saw when he glanced up from the black 
robe of the figure that had risen out of 
the darkness. 

“Have you any orders for this even- 
ing?” she asked, meekly, of Miss Hen- 
derson: “Iam going to my own room, 
unless you require me.” 

“No, thank you—that is, you will dine 
with me,” said Miss Henderson, jaying 
her hand half caressingly on Barry’s arm. 

“Not to-night, thank you,” Barry 
answered, colouring in spite of himself. 

“Ou! not to-night,” repeated Miss 
Feltome; “thank you, sir, for mention- 
ing it.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
A NOTE OF WARNING. 


“How many of your relations will be at 
our wedding ?”? Kathleen Daly asked of 
the earl, her affianced, one morning, when 
he latter had been unfolding the pro- 
gramme he intended observing after the 
ceremony had made her his own. 

“That,” answered Lord Kilcorran, 
elevating his eyebrows, “is a—precisely 
—I may say, the identical subject L was 
about discussing with you, my dear 
Kate.” 

Kathleen Daly had had a wearying 
morning of it. She could sometines take 
pleasure in the thought that she was 
going to be a countess, but never could 
she take this pleasure when the earl him- 
self was present; and when once she 
discovered this fact, it rather weakened 
the poor pleasure she had encouraged 
herself to feel before. For in the time to 
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come—in the time when she would be a 
countess, he would always be present. 

Still she recognised fully all the benefit 
he was going to bestow upon her. From 
a comparatively humbie, he was about to 
raise her to an exalted position, and to 
give her the best he had to give. In her 
heart she valued it all lightly enough, but 
she knew its current worth, and knew 
that it behoved her to recounise it by 
exhibiting so much of gratitude as a 
woman could exhibit with honour to 
herself, 

But this had been a trying morning. 
The earl gave too much of himself to his 
betrothed for his betrothed to appreciate 
(even had it been a possibility in her case) 
him very Inghly. She had sat there 
working some elaborate wool-work pat- 
tern, bending over her frame sometimes 
with what seemed like intense anxiety 
to get the right stitch; it was in 
reality only utter weariness of spirit, and 
a writhing away from the fate that every 
one who heard of it would count. brilliant. 
And he had sat by her—rather in front 
of her than by her side, and he had looked 
older and feebler than ever through that 
jaunty assumption of youth and activity 
which made him skip to pick up the 
dropped scissors, or playfully withhold 
the wanted skein of wool. 

And now she—with the feeling that 
some memories that were thronging up 
and causing the blood to coagulate 
around her heart, should be sent to flight 
by the mention of her marriage—asked 
him that question with which this chapter 
opens. 

‘Will there be many ?—it is time we 
should know. I never thought of asking 
you before.” 

“It has not struck you as at all im- 

ortant, then ?” he said, rather eagerly. 

She smiled—such a cold, wintry smile 
to come over that warm young face—and 
shook her head. 

«There will not be any of my relations 
present,” he said, twisting his eyeglass 
about rather nervously, though he strove 
to speak with indifference. “ You will 
be introduced to my family in town; it 
would be inconvenient for thei to be 
here at the wedding.” 

‘““Ineonvenient to them, or to you, or 
to us?” she asked, laying down her 
needle, and pushing her frame away Irom 
her, and her chair away from the table, 
and her hair from her brow, with what 

appeared like one unbroken movement. 


Lord Kileorran found himself—he could 
1y—2 
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hardly tell why—reminded of a tiger- 
cat. 

“To them and to me,” he said, rather 
hesitatingly. ‘ My dear Kate, don’t you 
see 2 

“No!” she interrupted; “but I shall 
very likely when you show me.” 

Now Lord Kilcorran was not a man to 
take an interruption well; bis ideas were 
not collected with rapidity, and he could 
not bear with amiability to see them dis- 
persed with carelessness. He was not 
wanting in proper confidence in his own 
powers of mind; but he by no means felt 
sure that proper words would come at 
command when once they had been put 
to flight with irreverence. 

“Well, | do,” he retorted, waxing al- 
most as waspish as a woman who has 
swallowed her words; “and that is, or 
ought to be, suflicient for you.” 

“ Scarecly an answer suitable either to 
your dignity or mine, Lord Kilcorran,” 
she said, composedly, with that outward, 
forced composure, that is, that shows 
that unless the storm be dispersed quietly, 
it will burst with a dangerous fury and 
do damage somewhere. 

“Tam quite capable of taking care of 
my own dignity,”’ * replied ; “ 1 want no 
advice or assistance from any one on that 
point.” 

“Pardon me,” she said, still quietly, 
still with her clear, bell-like intonation 
unlicightened, with her proud eyes un- 
wavering, “ but it appears to me that as 
I am to be your wife, you will require my 
assistance to keep your diguity intact ; at 
least these have Sot my views hitherto.” 

* My dear Kathleen—my dearest girl,” 
said his lordship, deprecatingly, “ your 
ideas are quite correct—perfectly; but I 
do not see what they have to do with the 
subject in hand, or at least with the sub- 
ject we had in hand when you (excuse 
ime) put your work away with such ex- 
treme animation, not to say temper, I 
was about to inform you, when you so 
unceremoniously interrupted me, why my 
relations—my sister and her children— 
would not be present at our marriage.” 

He paused, and Kathleen just bent her 
head in acknowledgment of so much of 
the communication as he had made. Lord 
Kileorran went on— 

“My family are prepared to receive 
you as the Countess of Kilcorran, but not 
to know you as Miss Daly.” 

“Oh my God, Barry ! even you couldn’t 
wish meto be humbled more,” she thought, 
but she said— a 












“And you have allowed such sept} 
ments to be expressed to you—not only 
that, you have brought yourself to re aa 
them to me, and still you mean to a 
me your wife—and still you think the 
whole transaction worthy of your honour 
your dignity. Nay, stop,” she said, jm, 
periously litting up her white hand with 
a gesture of linpatient scorn thiat became 
her well, “ Pve been quiet this while til} 
you had finished, and now you must bear 
me. | have not the power to make terns 
with you any more; they’ve been made 
for me; but this I tell you, Lord Kileor. 
ran, tf you let them—your people—put a 
slight on me now [ am Kathleen Daly— 
(remember I can never be more to myself 
than I am now)—if you countenance this 
~_— I will never forget it, or forgive 
it. 

“You forget,” he pleaded, almost 
humbly—he was getting rather afraid of 
this young creature, who said hot words 
so coldly— you forget; it is not your. 
self they would shun, it is your family; 

ou are not going chivalrously to do 
battle for a father whom you can’t re- 
spect, and a stepmother whom you must 
detest.” 

She laughed bitterly. 

* You know I do not affect any belief 
in a natural affection that doesn’t exist,” 
she said; ‘‘ but never suppose that I shall 
think that not good enough forthe Countess 
of Kilcorran that circuinstances compelled 
Kathleen Daly to tolerate. Your tamily 
shall either accept me for what I am, or 
I shall reject them altogether. I care 
very little which it is.” 

He could not doubt her; he could not 
for a moment suppose that she was vaunt- 
ing an indiflereuce she did not feel. He 
saw that she felt, and meant him to un 
derstand that she felt it—that honours 
that were not paid her freely by his family 
she could not. deem it worth her while to 
seck. If they were paid, good, she would 
take them—if they were not willingly at 
first, they never would be accepted at all; 
for you see she did not love him; the 
only thing she could invest in this mate 
was her pride, and she determined that 
no bill drawn on it should be disho- 
noured, ot A000 

So the Earl of Kilcorran sat silent 
cogitatiou for a short time, and fiually de- 
cided that he would come the head of the 
house strongly and determinedly im tus 
matter of his marriage. 

“My sister and her family—she has 
two daughters and a son—shall be at our 














wedding, Kathleen, since you make a 
yint of it,” he said, at last. 

« ()}), youare mistaken,” she answered, 
Niehtly langhing; “I make no point of 
their presence whatever, but it is only 
fair that vou should know my sentiments 
on the subject beforehand.” 

And Lord Kileorran was in the un- 
pleasant position of a person who feels 
that he has made a great concession, and 
that the one to whom he has made it re- 
cards it as rather less than nothing. He 
valued this point of having her for his 
wife very highly indeed, more highly 
than he had even suspected himself of 
doing till now, when he felt that it would 
serve her right, and be a proper assump- 
tion of his own power and dignity, if he 
eave her up—broke off the marriage. 
Almost to his own surprise he put the 
bare idea away from him with a hasty 
fear that was a new thing in his expe- 
rience. His old heart sank low—this 
last love would be a keen anguish to him 
if bafled now. Kathleen, looking up 
presently to see if he had heard and 
marked her words, found with a sort of 
pity that he had marked them well, and 
fully appreciated all the indifference they 
were intended to express. His eyes were 
full of tears. Still, though she felt a 
sort of pity for the cause of those tears, 
the effect of them was rather to disgust 
her. Manly sorrow had better be dry- 
eyed after forty, if it is meant to touch a 
woman, Usually, the Earl of Kilcorran’s 
appearance was (though elderly) elegant 
and retined. Uncontrollable hydraulics 
had marred this appearance. 

“T didn’t mean to vex you so much,” 
she said, half laughing, and holding out 
her hand to him. “ You'll find out in 
time that it isn’t worth caring about 
whether I am pleased or not; others 
have found it out before you.” 

Tender emotion and annoyance com- 
bined to make Lord Kilcorran almost 
choke with agitation as Kathleen made 
this speech. Who had dared to find out 

fore him anything relative to the woman 
he meant to make his wife? He had 
thought her fresh from her convent life, 
With no worse antecedents than such as 

Were on Tom Daly’s surface. This con- 
fession of hers looked a little like love 
having scaled even convent walls, and then 
made to himself wings. Yet, still for all 
his anxious, annoyed surmises about what 
might have been in the days gone by, he 
Would not utter a single leading question. 
He knew her bold, fearless nature, and 
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he dreaded her telling him what might 
oblige him, sorely against his will, to 
break off the mateh even now. The vague 
supposition, that back in the time before 
he knew her, Kathleen’s dark blie eves 
had rested lovingly, and Kathleeu’s dulcet 
voice spoken fondly to some younger man 
with the power he lacked to touch her 
heart, was wounding; but to have that 
man made a palpable thing by learning 
his local habitation and his name would 
be maddening. So Lord Kilcorran wisely 
abstained from saying anything that could 
eall forth a confidence; and while he sat 
silently seething, Kathleen took a re- 
trospective tour, and lived over again 
some past passages in her life that Barry 
O’ Byrne had shared with her. Then she 
thought of the last time she had seen 
him, when his love had burst forth and 
shown itself as the bold, brave thing it 
was; when he had pleaded to her to 
take the fate he offered her, and swore 
that, though fortune might seem dark, 
he would make that fate bright if she 
would only brave it with him. And then 
she thought of how cold his eyes had 
rrown, and contemptuous his tones, when 
a bade her adieu, and reminded her that 
when they met agam she would be 
Countess of Kilcorran and he the O’ Byrne 
once more. He had said it like a threat, 
she remembered, and remembering that, 
here in the presence of the man she was 
going to marry, Kathleen Daly turned 
pale and trembled under the influence of 
the direst mental pain a woman can feel. 
“ Barry!” she thought, ‘not that—not 
that—you wont be false to me for money.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


SOME EVENTS WHICH OCCURRED ON THE 
“HAPPIEST DAY” IN THE LIFE OF 
BARRY O'BYRNE, 

“Take some more brandy, Barry; you're 

as pale as a girl.” 

Mr. Vyvyan was the speaker. As he 
offered his suggestion he poured out a 
quantity of the spirit he recommended, 
and handed it to Barry O’Pyme. 

Theynham bells were ringing merrily, 
and Theynham belles were in a great 
state of excitement, for it was the mar- 
riage morning of the pet of the whole 
brigade and Miss Henderson. Some one 
has written, that the “saddest sight of 
all” ig to witness a gay and girlish thing 
give up her maiden gladness 

“ For a name and for a ring.” 
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The sight is sadder far, surely, when 
the gay and girlish thing is nearly fifty, 
and the one to whom she sacrifices her 
maiden gladness is in the first bloom of 
manhood. It is not only sad, but it is 
degrading when such is the case, and 
Barry O'Byrne was one to feel degrada- 
tion ke enly. 

“1)—n those bells,” he growled out, 
after he had drunk the brandy ; “they re 
enough to ring a fellow out of his mind. 
Whose eo nfounded fol ly was it that has 
set them going | wonder ? 

« Never mind, old fellow!” Vyvyan 
said, cordially; ‘* you’il be all right again 

resently. You see the parting dinner 

a nieht didn’t steady your ne rves—not 
that they've ever wanted steadying before. 
I've seen you stand worse fire than you'll 
have to stand to-day unmoved.” 

* She’s colleeed half the county,” 
Barry said, piteously. “1 wanted to have 
it got over as quictly as such a thing can 
be got over, but that precious Miss 
Feltome put it into her hideous old head 
that it would look as if 1 wasw’t proud 
of my bargain, if there was not a mob to 
see what she calls the holy ceremony. 
O Lord! it’s maddening,” he continued 
asa fresh hilarious peal burst upon his 
outraged ears. 

Lieutenant Vyvyan subdued what would 
have beena giggle if he had not been a 
young, good. looking, well-born, well-bred 
soldier ollicer. 

“Never mind, the game’s worth the 
candle,” he said, consolingly. “ Whena 
fellow does marry for money it’s as well 
to hi: ave it ‘ll done as well as mone y can 
have it done, I think. The carriage is 
come, Barry, andit’s time for you to start, 
Really it wont mend matters now they’ve 
come to a climax, your keeping Miss 
Henderson waiting, you know. Here! 
will vou have some more brandy ?” 

“Yes,” B: ry said he would. He was 
shamed in his own nature, but he could 
not resist the attempting to get up a 
false kind of courage by means of ‘unbibing 
liquid oblivion. 

It was one of the Greystoke carriages 
horsed by four magniticent gre ys that was 
to convey this young military lamb to the 
slaughter. As Barry took his seat in it 
he tried to feel a man’s pride in good 
horsetlesh, and to evince the same for the 
benetit of the numerous messmates who 
were surveying him from their respective 
quarters. But he could not manage it, 
He remembered Miss Henderson’s black 
bullet head, and crop curls, and red face, 
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and his manly pride in the p. ssession 
of good horseflesh failed him. He looked 
what he was—ashamed of himse lf, 

“Cheer up, old fellow! Vyvyan, who 
was his best man, said to him,” as they 
got out at the cathedral door ; * this is ber 
d: iV, You ean’t help that: > but you take care 
after this that she hasn’t the prominent 
place. Let those laugh who win; you coiue 
in for a precious good thing iu getting 
Greystoke.” 

B: ury had not intended to doit, but he 
found on entering that he had put the 
great slight on the woman he was eoip 
to make his wile of ap pearing lax in the 
keeping of this most important mutual 
appolutment that they could ever have 
together. Miss JHlenderson in all her 
bridal splendour was there aw: ullng lim. 
And Miss Feltome, an avenging ‘spit 
in French grey, was there ready io whisper 
with thrilling emphasis that he was ouly 
ten minutes later than he ought to have 
been. 

He uttered some nervous kind of 
apology that had better have been left 
unsald, and then tried to hold himself 
erect and look the assembled multitude 
firmly in the face with the old eusy, as- 
sured, half-insolent grace of the pet of the 
whole brigade. But he could not do it. 
Full well he knew that the days were 
over when he would owe allof social success 
to his dashing debonair bearing. In future 
he would owe it all to this Bay and girlish 
thing of fifty who stood glowering with 
her newly won importance : by his side. 

Ile might have been her son, aid even 
then if he could have had a choice in the 
matter he would have refrained trom so 
ill-favoured a mother. His Irish pride 
and passionate fiery nature made lim 
loathe this woman, whose money still his 
Irish love of enjoying that for which we 
have not to work made him tolerate. He 
knew that Tracy and half a dozen others 
who had been wont to believe him 
irresistible in love were grinning over r this 
mute acknowledgment that be had been 
unable to combine youth and wealth and 
beauty in his choice. And he knew some- 
thing more—something that they were 
and would ever remain ignorant oi— 
be knew that when he had been wiulivg 
to let love be the lord of all,—to leave 
home, fortune, country, for her sake and 
with her, K: ithleen Daly, the only woman 
his heart had ever be longed to, despite 
his numerous vows, had refused, rejected 
him. He knew it, and remembered it 
now as he stood before the altar, and went 








through that hideous mockery of swearing 
to love, honour and cherish what he hated, 
despised, and would have been uneom- 
monly glad to get rid of. And keenly 
observant Miss Feltome, the companion- 
friend of the bride, saw that he did not 
seein so alive to his great luck as it 
behoved a young man who had nothing 
to be. 

Ile was completely dazed by the time 
the ceremony was over. He knew that 
people were shaking hands with him, and 
that Miss Henderson was leaning with 
ponderous confidence and affection on his 
arm. ‘There was an undeveloped idea in 
his mind that it would be a good thing to 
shake her off with determination, and so 
have done with her at once. And looking 
down at her previous to carrying out this 
undeveloped idea, his glance (and inten- 
tion) was arrested by Laura bray. She 
stepped forward hastily, and plaeed her 
hand on his arm. 

“Barry, you’ve never been married 
before, and so don’t know what to do 
with your new honours. You must take 
Mrs. O'Byrne to the vestry to sign,” she 
whispered. And Barry, knowing that 
there was no irony in her reminder, felt 
grateful to her for that she had done it 
herself, and had not left it to others to 
recal him to a sense of his duties and 
obligations. For, as 1 have said before, 
Laura Bray and Barry O’Byrne were 
great friends. Laura gained speech of 
him again in the vestry. 

“Don’t you be miserable now, Barry; 
we all have to pocket discomfiture ; very 
few of us marry for love, and you’ll have 
very tangible blessings. Besides, it will 
hurt her so, poor thing, if you go about 
looking unhappy. I may speak to you 
80, Barry, without angering you, mayn’t 
1+—for [ love you like a brother, and 
always shall.” 

_ “I wish to Heaven yor had loved me 
like something else,” he muttered; “in 
that case I should have worn a different 
look on my wedding-day.” 
: “No, Barry, no,” the girl said, quickly; 
your heart was too full of some oue else 
before ever you saw me for me to be con- 
tented with what I should have got in 
return if L had given you my heart; dear 
Barry, there’s no old ‘romance to poison 
our friendship. Now sign, if you please, 
and don’t look miserable.” 

rhe Brays gave the wedding breakfast. 
They were always willing to do little 
idnesses of this sort—to chaperone 
young girls to otherwise unattainable 
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to some hapless youth who would ales 
have been compelled to plod to bliss in 
goloshes. In fact, they were willing to 
do anything socially good-natured. ‘There- 
fore, when Miss Henderson linented the 
want of -a parent from whose house she 
could be married with propriety, Laura 
Bray said: 

* Poor old thing! let her be married 
from here, mamma.” And it had been 
hard for Laura to sav it. 

Mrs. Gray acceded to her daughter's 
request, and all Miss Henderson’s mai 
denly scruples were satisfied by such au 
unexeeptionable arrangement. 

“ Bride looked rather like Pomona, 
didn’t she ?? ‘Tracey whispered to Vyvyan, 
as they diseatangled themselves from the 
folds of tulle, and got out of the second 
carriage that drew up at the door of the 
“Friars;” “she looked as if she had had 
recourse to the same Inspirmg friend as 
Barry had before he started. Ile was 
what I should eall pallidly serewed, and 
the lady rosily so.” 

* Don’t make mess-table jokes, if vou 
please, Mr. ‘Tracy,’ Laura Bray said, as 
she stepped out of the earriage and took 
his arm; “if you do, 1 wont tet you ride 
with me, as L have promised vou shall, 
while Barry O'Byrne is away. OF course 
the arrangement only holds good while 
Barry 1s away.” 

“ll bet you as many pairs of gloves 
as you like to one, Miss Laura, that 
Barry wont resume his duties as your 
escort-in-cluief when he comes back with 
impunity, We all know,” he continue 
respeettully, “that it was not eho ce le 
him from Miss Laura Bray’s side tu Miss 
Henderson’s.” 

“Then you all know a great deal more 
than | do myself,” Laura said, frankly. 
“1 was very fond of Barry O'Byrne ; any 
weinan would have been that he cared 
to make like him; but he never caved for 
me, or pretended to care for me. We 
are much too good friends, [ assure you, 
Mr. Tracy, for either of us to bear the 
imputation being cast upon the other of 
having loved in vain. Barry never 
wanted me to love him; if he had, I don’t 
know what might have happened.” 

“By Jove! that’s plucky of vou, now, 
to sav that, Miss Laura ; but all the 
same, I don’t suppose that in the inner- 
most recesses of her mind Mrs. Harry 
O’ Byrne doesn’t feel that sle loses ra- 
ther, despite Greystoke, by contrast with 
you; soas I said just now, I don’t be- 
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lieve Barry will be allowed to resume his 
duties as your escort with impunity.” 





“Despite of Greystoke, as you say, 
his life wont be too pleasant, poor fel- 
low,” Laura replied, looking her compa- 
nion frankly in the face in a way that 
made him resolve to eschew chafling 
* Laura Bray about Barry any more.” 

« Don’t you aid in making it more diffi- 
cult for him to lead it properly by putting 
ideas that wouldn't exist otherwise into 
his head, or by making her dislike me 
because I’m a great friend of Barry’s. 
It will be impossible to go on being that 
now unless Lam cordial with her too, And 
I’m sure [| don’t know why I shouldn't 
be, poor thing, for her life wont be too 
pleasant either.” 

“You don’t seem to anticipate any very 
brilliant prospect of happiness for them, 
Miss Laura.” 

“No, 1 don’t—how should J, or any 
one else who looks at them now, anticl- 
pate anything but a dreary life for that 
ill-matehed pair? Did you ever see Barry 
O'Byrne crestfallen before? Oh! he'll 
want all Greystoke can give him to repay 
him for some pains of memory that are 
stabbing him now.” 

racy looked up and saw that Barry 
did indeed look crestfallen. His buxom 
bride—her face swollen with the happy 
tears she had shed copiously during the 
speeches (it must be acknowledged that 
wedding-breakfast speeches are tedious 
enough to make the most hardened weep) 
was el ER oblivious of the woe that 
was palpable enough to every one else at 
the table. But the signs of that woe 
were clearly patent to her friend. 

“One parting favour, Barry,” Vy- 
vyan said to him when the bride had 
changed her dress and the farewells were 
being uttered—* lend me your trap while 
you're away.” 

“Certainly ; [ shall be much obliged 
to you in fact for keeping that grey exer- 
cised—he eats his head off if he hasn’t 
plenty to do.” 

“It’s no use my asking you to leave 
Vesper for my service | suppose, Barry ?” 
Laura Bray said as she shook hands with 
him. 

“Not even for your service, Laura,” 
he replied, smiling rather sadly and speak- 
ing very softly, vet not so softly but that 
his words fell distinetly on the ear of his 
wile. 

“He has selecteda stall and loose box 
for Vesper already at Greystoke, and has 

had her name put up in gilt letters on 
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the door and over the stall” My 
O'Byrne said, rapturously. Then she 
added more quietly as she kissed iaies 
“reserved for my use, dear, I fancy.” i 

“By Jove! you fancy wrong, then." 
Barry exclaimed with a sudden flush of 
excitement overspreading his tace. And 
this ill-advised outburst covered the exit 
of Captain and Mrs. O’Byrne with 
thing but glory. 

“She'll have to restrain her feelings as 
far as the mare Is concerned, I’m think. 
ing,” Mr. Tracy said to Laura, as they 
all prepared to settle down again after 
the departure, and eat more breakfast 
and prepare themselves for the further 
festive trials organized by Mrs. Bray, with 
more champagne. 

“Oh, excuse me,” Miss Feltome said, 
composedly, coming across to them from 
a distance at which they fondly hoped she 
could not hear their words, “ but I think 
it’s he will have to restrain his feelings, as 
far as the mare is concerned.” 

The avenging spirit in French grey was 
not at all “the type of woman,” Tracy 
said afterwards, with whom he desired to 
hold converse ; so, in reply to her amend- 
ment of his suggestion, Mr, Tracy said 
nothing, but stood at ease, and waited 
with an aggressive show of indifference 
for Miss Feltome either to go on talking 
or to go away—he cared not which she 
did. She was not a woman to be made 
nervous. 

“1 fear I interrupt your conversation, 
Miss Bray; being only Mrs. O’Byrne’s 
companion—(friend she is good enough 
to call me)—I cannct expect Captain 
O’Byrme’s friends to be disposed to n- 
clude me in their conversation. Your 
mamma has asked me to remain till the 
evening.” 

She said it with a sort of air of ac- 
knowledging that they belonged to anta- 
gonistic parties, and also of being aware 
that they must be civil to her at the same 
time. “Iam here, and you must be po 
lite to me,’’ she seemed to say, as she 
lifted her sandy lashes and let her eyes 
fall on Laura Bray. 

“Oh, Miss Feltome, how can you think 
such a thing for one moment ?” Laura re 
plied, hastily ; “I am sure we shall be 

delighted to have you join us. Weare 
all going for a drive, you know, to pass 
away the day, till it’s time to come home 
and dress for the evening. Mr. Vyvy2 
is going to drive me in the dog-cart—¥ 


you come with us ?” ; 
“On the back seat! Ob, thank you 


any. 
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certainly,” Miss Feltome replied, with an 
overdone humility and gratitude that 
made Laura Bray colour with annoyance. 
She was checked in her intention of offer- 
ing the front seat to Miss Feltome, how- 
ever, by a sort of imploring scowl from 
Vyvyan. ; 

“You were not going to be so heart- 
less,” he said to Laura, when the aveng- 
ing spirit had gone to arrange herself for 
the drive, “as to put that awful woman 
up with me, were you?” 
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“Well, I could hardly help myself,” 
she rejoined; “as it is, Mr. Tracy will 
have to make the honours of Barry 
O’Byrne’s dog-cart to her.” 

**T hope she'll fall off and break her 
neck,” Tracy said, savagely. 

He had been looking forward to Vy- 
vyan’s being sufficiently taken up with 
the grey to permit him unrestricted inter- 
course with Laura. The change was not 
pleasant. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DYIN¢( 





x MAIDEN, 


Twas the Sabbath—day of duty, 
And a day of joy and beauty, 
Fair as e’er was born. 
And the flowers were upward springing, 
And the little birds were singing, 
And the deep-toned bells were ringing, 
On that Sabbath morn. 


Down beside a noble mountain, 

In a garden, near a fountain 
Bright and glad to see, 

Stood a cottage, small and quiet, 

And a pleasant wood was nigh it, 

And a stream which rippled by it 
Made sweet melody. 

All without was blithe and merry, 

All without was glad and very 
Happy on that day; 

But within the cot was sighing. 

For a maiden there was lying, 

And the maiden fair was dying, 
Wasting swift away. 

And the friends, so weak and weary, 

Kept their watch, so sad and dreary, 
In the maiden’s room. 


Lo! she speaks. 


“Oh, don’t be weeping. 


Nor-your lonely wateh be keeping, 

When the one you love is sleeping 
In the quiet tomb. 

“Twill go, that I may meet you— 

I will go, that [ may greet you 
On the shining shore, 

Where the angels bright are flying, 

In a land that knows no sighing— 

In a land that knows no dying, 
Happy evermore.” 

Still the cot is standing quiet— 

Still the streamlet ripples by it, 
Light and life is shed. 

Still the flowers are upward springing, 

And the little birds are singing, 

And the deep-toned bells are ringing, 


But the maid is dead! 










































































































Anovt the time that Champlain was on his 
first. expedition against the Lroquois, 
Henry Hudson, a mariner in the employ 
of the Dutch East India Company, was 
penetrating the Aretic regions in the vain 
search for a northern passage to India. 
With a small yacht or tly-boat, called the 
Crescent, manned by a mixed crew of 
Englishmen and Hollanders, he attempted 
to reach Nova Zembla; but being impeded 
by masses of ice, he changed the course 
of his vessel to the south-west, ran down 
the coast of Acadia, and on the 17th of 
July, 1609, anchored off the Bay of 
Penobscot. Finding a= good harbour 
near by, he entered it the following day, 
and remained there a week, preparing a 
new foremast and mending the tattered 
sails. While he was thus engaged, a 
large concourse of natives arrived in two 
French shallops and in canoes, and pro- 
posed to tratiie furs for such Kuropean 
commodities as he might have on board. 
Something or other soon occurring to 
elicit suspicionof their intentions, Hudson 
ordered a strict watch to be kept. The 
day before he left the harbour, liaving re- 
fitted his yacht, he sent out a boat with 
six mento capture one of the shallops, 
while twelve men, armed with muskets 
and light tield-pieces, went ashore in a 
second boat, and, driving the savages from 
their huts, plundered them of all the 
valuables they contained. 

Leaving at once the immediate scene 
of this outrage, Lludson glided out to the 
mouth of the harbour, from whence he 
set sail on the following day. Running 
down the coast, he rounded the promon- 
tory of Cape Cod, and, steering in a 
southerly direction, reached the Capes of 
Virginia on the 1Sth of August. Being 
driven out to sea for eight days by a sue- 
cession of severe gales, he did not land 
and visit the colony of his countrymen, 
which he knew to have been settled on 
the James River two vears before: but 
turning northward, discovered the Dela- 
ware avy, examined its currents, sound- 
ings, and the aspect of the land: and 
then, without going on shore, continued 
his course northwardly until the 2nd of 
September, when he came in sight of the 
highlands of Neversink, and entering the 
next day the southern waters of ‘New 
York, anchored during the same afternoon 
Within the harbour of Sandy Hook. 

lie was immediately visited by the 
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natives, some of whom were clad loosely 
in pliant deer-skins, while others wer 
dressed in furs, and wore mantles of 
feathers. They brought on board smnall 
supplies of maize and green tobacco 
which they exchanged for trifles. 

While remaining at anchor in this har. 
bour, he sent a boat with five men to 
sound through the narrows, and examine 
the nature of the country bevond. They 
founda fertile soil, covered with luxuriant 
grass and goodly trees, and adorned with 
such a profusion of wild flowers that the 
air was filled with their fragrance, As 
the boat, however, was returning, the 
small crew was suddenly assaulted by a 
number of Indiaus in two large canoes, 
and John Colman, one of Hudson’s 
veteran seamen, shot with an arrow in 
the neck. ‘Two others were also wounded, 
but not mortally. This sad accident is 
supposed to have arisen from the Indians 
having been suddenly surprised at the 
appearance of strange men within their 
waters, and not from any preconcert on 
their part; for as soon as they had dis. 
charged their arrows, they fled with great 
speed. ‘I'wo days afterwards the traffic 
with the natives was resumed. but 
Hudson, a strict, stern, cautious man, was 
no longer willing to hazard the safety of 
his vessel and crew among a people of 
whose pacitic intentions he began to 
entertain serious doubts. Weighing 
anchor, and passing through the narrows 
on the llth of September, he entered 
New York Bay, ‘an excellent harbour 
for all winds,” where he remained until 
the next afternoon. Having determined 
to avoid all intercourse, as far as It was 
possible, with the savages who resided 
on the island of Manhattan, he sailed up 
the great North River two leagues, and 
on the 13th proceeded, with a licht wind 
and flood-tide, as far as Phillipsburgh. 
Here he anchored for the night. The 
following day he continued his voyage, 
having on his left the Palisade rocks, pre- 
senting through a distance of thirty miles, 
unbroken save by the valley of the Nyack, 
a lofty perpendicular front, varying 1? 
altitude from three to seven hundred feet, 
while on his right he beheld the river 
bounded by a low undulating border, 
fringed with noble trees, whose foliage 
was just beginning to be tinted with thé 
rich colours of autumn. Sailing onwar; 
he saw the river gradually expand 1nt0 



























































a hav, contract again, and again expand, 
yutilin the distance before him it appeared 
to be abruptly shut in by a barrier of 
mountains. The bold heart of the mariner 
sank within him as he saw what seemed 
to him the termination of his voyage. At 
length he discovered a deep, narrow, 
wiuding river, up which he sailed until 
he came to West Point, where he dropped 
auchor, and waited until daylight for the 
further prosecution of his discovery. As 
soon as the mist of the morning had 
cleared away, he continued his voyage 
fifty miles further up the river, where in 
full view of the Catskill mountains, he 
remained until the following evening, 
trailicking with the natives, “ very loving 
people,’ who spoke the language of the 
Mohawks. Going with them on shore in 
one of their canoes, he was conducted to 
a louse made of the bark of trees, exceed- 
jugly smooth, and well finished both with- 
in aud without. Near the house he saw 
a quantity of corn and beans drying in 
the sun, sufficient to have freighted three 
The Indians received their visitors 
with great hospitality, spread mats for 
them to seat themselves upon, and brought 
them some food in wooden bowls painted 
red, while two men were despatched in 
search of game, who speedily returned 
with a brace of wild pigeons. A fat dog 
was also killed, and skinned with shells 
taken from the water. These preparations 
were made in expectation of Hudson and 
lis companions remaining during the 
night; but they determined to return on 
board their ship. Apprehensive that they 
had been influenced to this course through 
fear of their bows and arrows, the noble- 
hearted savages immediately broke them 
lito pieces and threw them into the fire. 
But the prudence of Hudson was proof 
agalust even this act of friendliness, and 
he persisted in taking his leave. Soon 
aiter, he proceeded up the river two 
leagues, when meeting with shoal water, 
he anchored off the flats opposite to 
Which the city of Hudson now stands. 
Coutinuing on his course by short 
Stretches, during the three following 
days, he reached, on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, the vicinity of Albany, where he 
Temaimed with his yacht, traflicking with 
the natives for provisions and furs, while 
the mate, with four men, ascended the 
river ina boat, and sounded the depth 
of the channel as far up as the junction 
of the Mohawk with the Hudson, or Oppo- 
site the present town of Lansingburgh. 
iludson arrived at Schenec uuea, DOW 
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called Albany, about noon. The natives 
Immediately came flocking on board, 
bringing with them grapes and pumpkins, 
together with otterand beaver skins, which 
they exchanged for hatchets, beads, knives, 
aud other trifles. 

Desirous of testing if any of the chiefs 
were disposed to be treacherous, Hudson 
resorted to the singular expedient of ply- 
ing them freely with wine and strong 
liquors. Under the influence of these 
strange potations, they all grew excced- 
ingly merry, and one of them became 
intoxicated. On beholding him stagger 
and fall, the natives became dumb from 
utter astonishment. ‘They all hurried 
ashore in their canoes, and did not again 
return to the ship until noon of the next 
day, when, finding their chief perfectly 
restored, they were highly gratified. Re- 
newing their visit in the afternoon, they 
brought with them presents of tobacco 
and beads; and adn for a platter of 
venison, caused Hudson to eat with therm. 
When he had done so, they all departed 
except the old chief, who still remained 
on board in the hope of attaining another 
draught of that attractive but poisonous 
fire-water, the knowledge of which was 
thus first introduced to the Indians of 
New York. 

The tradition of this scene of intoxiea- 
tion on the arrival of the first ship, exists 
among the Iroquois Indians until this 
day. One relation transfers the locality 
from Albany to New York, and 1s as fol- 
lows :— 

‘‘\ long time ago, before men with 
white skins had ever been seen, some 
Indians fishing at a place where the sea 
widens, espied something at a distance 
moving upon the water. They hurried 
ashore, collected their neighbours, who 
together returned and viewed intensely 
this astonishing phenomenon. What it 
could be, bafiled all conjecture. Some 
supposed it a large fish, or animal: others, 
that it was a very big house floating on 
the sea. Perceiving it moving toward 
land, the spectators concluded it would 
be proper to send runners in different 
directions to carry the news to their 
scattered chiefs, that they might send off 
for the immediate attendance of their 
warriors. ‘These arriving in numbers to 
behold the sight, and perceiving that it 
was actually moving toward tlem, they 
conjectured that it must ve a remarkably 
large house, in which the Manitto, or 
Great Spirit, was coming to visit them, 
They were much afraid, and yet under no 
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apprehension that the Great Spirit would 
injure them. They worshipped him. The 
chiefs now assembled at York Island, and 
consulted in what manner they should 
receive their Manitto. Meat was pre- 
pared fora sacrifice. The women were 
directed to prepare the best of victuals. 
Idols or images were examined and put 
in order. A grand dance they thought 
would be pleasing, and, in addition to the 
sacrifice, might appease him if angry. 

“The conjurors were also set to work 
to determine what this phenomenon por- 
tended, and what the result would be. To 
these, men, women, and children looked 
up for advice and protection. Utterly at 
a loss what to do, and distracted alter- 
nately by hope and fear, in their confu- 
sion a grand dance commenced. Mean- 
time fresh runners arrived, declaring it to 
be a great house of various colowrs, and 
full of living creatures. It now appeared 
certain that it was their Manitto, pro- 
bably bringing some new kind of game. 
Others, arriving, declared it positively to 
be full of people of different colour and 
dress from theirs, and that one in parti- 
cular appeared clothed altogether in red. 
This then must be the Manitto. They 
were lost in admiration, and could not 
imagine what the vessel was, whence it 
caine, or what all this portended. 

“They are now hailed from the vessel 
in a language they could not understand. 
They answer by a shout, or yell, in their 
way. ‘The large canoe stops. A smaller 
canoe comes on shore with the red man in 
it; some stay by his canoe to guard it. 
The cliefs and wise men form a circle, 
into which the red man and two atten- 
dants approach. He salutes them with a 
friendly countenance, and they return the 
salute after their manner. Theyare amazed 
at their colour and dress, ‘particularly 
with him, who, glittering in red, wore 
something— perhaps lace and buttons— 
they could not comprehend. He must be 
the Great Manitto, they thought; but 
why should he have a white skin ? 

“A large, elegant bottle is brought by 
one of the supposed Manitto’s servants, 
from which a liquid is poured into a small 
cup or glass, and handed to the Manitto. 
tle drinks, has the glass refilled, and 
handed to the chief near him. He takes 
it, smells it, and passes it to the next, 
who does the same. The glass in this 
manner Is passed round the circle, and is 
about to be returned to the red clothed 

man, when one of them, a great warrior, 
Larangues them on the impropriety of 
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returning the cup unemptied. *]j ma 
handed to them,’ he said, ‘to drink out 
of as he had. To follow his example 
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would please him; to reject it might 
provoke his wrath; and, if no one else 
would, he would drink it himself let 
what would follow; for it was better for 
one even to die, than that a whole 
should be destroyed,’ 

“Ve then took the glass, smelled at if 
again addressed them, bidding them adiey, 
and drank its whole contents. All eyes 
were now fixed upon him. He soon 
began to stagger. ‘The women cried, 
supposing him in fits. He rolled on the 
ground. They bemoaned his fate; they 
thought him dying. He_ fell asleep, 
They at first thought he had expired, 
but soon perceived he still breathed. He 
awoke, jumped up, and declared he never 
felt more happy. He asked for more; 
and the whole assembly imitating him, 
became intoxicated. 

“While this intoxication lasted, the 
whites confined themselves to their ves. 
sel; but when it ceased, the man with 
red clothes returned, and distributed 
beads, axes, hoes, and stockings. They 
soon became familiar, and conversed by 
siens. The whites made them understand 
that they would now return home, but the 
next year they would visit them again 
with presents, and stay with them awhile; 
but that as they could not live without 
eating, they should then want a little land 
to sow seeds, in order to raise herbs to 
put in their broth. 

“ Accordingly a vessel returned the 
season following, when they were much 
rejoiced to see each other; but the whites 
laughed when they saw the axes and the 
hoes hanging as ornaments to their breasts, 
and the stockings used as tobacco pouches, 
The whites now put handles in the axes, 
and cut down trees before their eyes, and 
dug the ground, and showed them the 
use of the stockings. Here, they say, 
general laugh ensued, to think they had 
remained ignorant of the use of these 
things, and had borne so long such heary 
metal suspended round their necks. Fa 
miliarity daily increasing between them 
and the whites, the latter now propose 
to stay with them, asking them only fors0 
much land as the hide of a bullock, 
spread before them, could cover or él 
compass. They granted the request. 

“The whites then took a knife, a0 
heginning at one place on this hide, cut 
it into a rope not thicker than the Ruger 
of a little child. ‘They then took ihe 
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rope, drew it gently along in a circular 
form, and took in a large piece of ground, 
The Indians were surprised at their supe- 
rior wit, but did not contend fora little 
round, as they had enough. They lived 
contentedly together for a long time, but 
the new comers from time to time asked 
for more land, which was readily obtained. 
And thus they gradually proceeded up 
the Mahicannituck, or [Hudson River, 
until they began to believe they would 
want all their country, which proved 
eventually the case.” 

Such is the interesting tradition of the 
Jroquois, of their earliest interviews with 
the whites, and the incidents which ren- 
dered those meetings memorable. 

After having passed several days in 
friendly intercourse and profitable trade 
with the natives, Hudson, finding he 
could proceed no higher up the river in 
his vessel, set out on his return. His ship 
again grounding opposite the spot where 
the city of Hudson now stands, and also 
suffermg detention for some days by 
reason of adverse winds, he went ashore 
and explored the western bank of the 
river, where he found a rich soil, covered 
with goodly oak, walnut, chestnut, and 
cedar trees, with abundance of slate for 
houses, “and other good stones.” 

On the 26th, he was visited by two 
canoes, in one of which came the old chief 
who had been intoxicated at Albany. He 
had descended the river thirty miles to 
testify his love, bringing with him another 
old man bearing strings of beads as a 
present. Hudson caused them, and the 
four women by whom they were accom- 
easy to dine with him. Two of the 
atter were young girls, some sixteen or 
seventeen years of age, who behaved 
themselves “very modestly.” Dropping 
down the river on the 27th, he anchored 
on the 29th in the vicinity of Newburgh, 
of which he took particular notice, as a 
“pleasant place to build a town in.” 
Here he remained bartering with the 
natives, until the afternoon of October lst, 
when he sailed with a fair wind through 
the Highlands, and after descending the 
river seven leagues, the wind failing, he 
anchored at the mouth of Haverstraw 
Bay. 

The Indians of the Highlands, whose 
chief village was in the vicinity of An- 
thony’s Nose—a name which has been 
given to an elevated peak on the east 
side of the North or Hudson River— 
soon came crowding on board in great 
numbers. One of them, dissatisfied with 
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the trifles he had received in payment for 
his furs, and desirous of displaying to his 
fricnds something of a different character, 
lurked in his canoe about the stern of the 
ship, for the purpose of carrying off some 
article or other from this wonderful float- 
ing structure. 

Watching his opportunity, he clam- 
bered up the rudder, and entering the 
cabin window, stole a pillow and a few 
articles of wearing apparel. For this act, 
so venlal in a poor ignorant savage, he 
was immediately shot down by the brutal 
mate. His companions, panic-stricken, 
took to flight. In an effort to recover 
the articles, another Indian had one of 
his hands cut off, and was drowned. 

Leaving the scene of this disaster, 
TIudson continued on his way, stopped 
for the night off the mouth of Croton 
River, sailed again at daybreak, and de- 
secnding the river twenty-one miles, came 
to an anchor near the upper eud of the 
Island of Manhattan. 

Previous to exploring the great river 
which now bears his name, Hudson, per- 
haps in retaliation for the death of Col- 
map, had made prisoners of two Man- 
hattan Indians, ; to hold them 
either as hostages for the future pacitic 
behaviour of their tribe, or with a view of 
carrying them to Europe. Opposite West 
Point, as he went up the river, these 
prisoners had escaped, and making their 
way back with all speed to their friends, 
collected a large party of armed warriors, 
who lay in wait for the return of the 
vessel in the neighbourhood of the inlet 
of Harlem River. 

Near to this inlet the ship was now 
hove-to. One of the savages who had es- 
caped, accompanied by many others, came 
out intwocanoes; but not being suffered 
to approach the vessel, they fell back 
near the stern, and discharged a volley of 
arrows at the crew. A fire was imme- 
diately returned from the vessel, by which 
two or three of the savages were killed. 
Finding the numbers on shore increasing, 
the ship was at once got under way. As 
it moved along, the main body of the 
Indians ran to the point upon which Fort 
Washington was subsequently erected, 
and continued the assault by another 
voliey of arrows. The discharge from a 
cannon killing two of them, the rest fled 
into the woods; but a dozen of the 
boldest speedily returned, and entering a 
canoe, advanced resolutely against the 
ship. The cannon was fired a second 
time, and the ball, passing entirely through 
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the canoe, killed one of the warriors. A 
fire from the deck about the same time 
killing several others, the fight terminated 
with the loss of pine Indians. Hudson 
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soon after descended to the mouth of the 
river, and. on the 4th of October T put : 





LOVE AS A CLAIRVOYANT, 


A cutLty wind sighing through leafless 
boughs, rain p: ittering against the win- 
dows, river and sky a grey blank—such 
had been the day. Twilight came early, 
filling the little parlour at Oak Glen with 
shadow. Already the flower-stands were 
scarcely distinguishable from the sea- 
green Curtains against which they stood ; 
the tall Indian vases, the book-cases, the 
wide fauteuils, the gay pastels on the 
walls looked alike but so many dim 
ghosts; and Barton Ethicke’s weird, un- 
canny music seemed sounding out from 
shadow-land itself, 

He sat, with head bent down, playing 
low, as if to himself—the music, evi- 
dently only the half unconscious ex- 
pression of his thought, ceasing pre- 
sently altogether. Little boot-heels on 
a sudden clicked sharply on the marble 
tiles without; a fresh young voice hummed 
“Oh liberta gradita !” just without the 
door; and then, with a swish of silken 
flounce ‘Ss, Came straight towards him an 
airy, sle nder figure. Close upon him 
Ethel Herrick started and tossed her 
saucy head. 

“Oh! it is you, Mr. Ethicke! I 
hardly knew what it could be sitting 
there in the dark.” 

Barton’s thought stood before him, and 
the golden opportunity for which he had 
prayed so long was In his grasp. For 
weeks she had eluded him; always tan- 

talizingly kind, but innocently imacces- 
sible. Now he had her—with no elderly 
relatives of dull perceptions as a shelter, 
no child, not even a spaniel, with whieh 
to effect a diversion. Sunbeams and mist 
wreatlis had been as easily trapped as she 
—and now thes re she was, alone with him 
and the shadow, shrinking, uneasy; out- 
wardly demure ; ‘inwardly, he knew, divine 
ing his intention and plotting to defeat it. 

“ Ethel.” 

“Mr. Ethicke.” 

“ Don’t call me that.” 

© What then *” 

“| have another name.” 





“Oh! Mr. Barton Ethicke. ‘s 

“Give me my first name,” he remou- 
strated, with ominous meekness, 

ow ell then, Mr.” 

With such an enemy, what was the use 
of firing at long range! ? thought Barton, 
and sent Patience ‘to the right: about, 
threw reticence to the winds. Long re. 
neon emotion flamed up suddeuly in 

ls face; vé ef armis he possessed hinself 
of the little fingers toying nervously with 
the ends of her sash. 

Ethel recoiled, and as Fate would have 
it, against a light music-stand, which, 
under the pressure, followed the example 
of certain commercial houses, and weut 
down. ‘The crash sounded out with me- 
lancholy distinctness, aud an elderly te- 
lative crossing the hall, put in her head 
to see what was the matter. There sat 
Ethel by the fading light, diligently read. 
ing “Idylls of the King,” while Barton 
was guiltily gathering Up the music. 

“Tt was Mr. Ethicke,” explained the 
little hypocrite. ‘‘ He is always coming 
down with a crash. For some untor- 
tunate people this world seems really 
only one great stumbling-block.” 

Virtuous indignation, polite resigna- 
tion, sounded in ‘her voice. The elderly 
relative hemmed, hesitated, and, like most 
neutrals, finding her position untenable, 
retired. ‘The door had scarcely closed 
when Barton rose and walked over to 
her. As quick as he, she had tied her 
handkerchief on her fan, and held it up, 
a flag of truce, as he reached her; but 
he was no longer to be evaded with jests. 
He sat down ” close beside her—useless 
the n for her to tremble and shrink away 
in her corver of the sofa; closer and 
closer he drew her, till her full scarlet 
lips were pressed against his, and he 
could feel the beating of her poor heart, 
She tried to cover her glowing face with 
her hands, but they were seized and im 

yrisoned at ounce, le aving no hiding-p lace 
but on his shoulder. 

“You shy little elf,” he whispers, “ how 
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did you have the heart to torture me so 
long? 

What need to go on? It is the old 
story. Lovers know it by heart; pater 
and mater familias smile to recall it; 
fossil bachelors and awful maiden ladies 
are shocked even to think of it. Besides, 
more serious matters presently claimed 
the attention of our young couple. 

Their engagement was hardly viewed 
with pleasure by Ethel’s family ; for Bar- 
ton Ethicke, desirable in other respects, 
was a Northern man, and his Union sen- 
timents made Alabama no longer a safe 
residence for him. 

Tle marriage, if marriage there was, 
must take place at once; the separation 
of Ethel from her family be immediate, 
eruaps final, Mother’s and brother’s 
ove, political sentiment, Ethel’s natural 
hesitation, all barred the way, only to be 
swept aside by Barton’s indomitable 
energy. Monday was the day fixed; 
“four days more,” Ethel said to herself, 
with flushing cheeks, as she sat watching 
for the click of his horse’s hoofs on the 
gravel walk. Ife had been gone two 
days—detained in the city on business. 
Sie had expected him early in the after- 
noon, and now it was twilight, so a lew 
minutes more must bring him, and her 


S 
heart beat high at the very thought. 

Sounded out, sharp aud suddenly on 
the evening stillness, a horse’s hurried 
gallop: over the little wooden bridge, 
along the road, in at the gate it came. 
She ran gleefully out on the piazza, 
waving her handkerchief; but the rider, 
who had slackened his furious pace, and 
was coming slowly up the avenue of oaks, 
was not Barton, but her brother Ralph. 
Tle looked pale and anxious, and came 
in without speaking, seeming scarcely to 
see her. She followed him to the library. 

“Have you seen Barton?” 

66 Yes,” 

“Where is he? What keeps him?” 

“Tle is—detained.” 

“ Detained! How odd! But he sent 
me a message—you have a letter for 
me?” 

“ No—nothing.” 

He sat down as he spoke in the most 
shadowed part of the room. Lthel in- 
Stantly drew away the curtains to let in 
the feeble light, and going up to him, 
looked searchingly in his face. 

“Kalph, what is it? What is the 
matter?” 

” Nothing,” 

“There is. Are you sick ?” 
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“No, I tell you! How absurd you 
are !” | ; 

Ilis tone and look were half savage, but 
she wound her arms about his neck, mur- 
muring close in his ear— 

“Ralph, you cannot deceive your sister. 
I know that something troubles you. 
What have you been doing? ‘Tell me. 
When did I ever fail you, or betray your 
confidence? Trust in me once more, and 
perhaps I can help you. You know the 
mouse gnawed the lion’s net.” 

No answer, only the closer pressure of 
his arm. Appalled at the silence, she 
bent her head back, and met the solemn, 
ominous pity of his eves. All at once 
she began to tremble and grow white. 

“Ts it—is it—something has bappened 
to Barton! He is dead—they have killed 
him !” 

‘No, but he is in prison.” 

* Well, why do you stop? Tam calm, 
don’t you see, perfectly calm ?”’ 

Ralph’s broad chest heaved ; his voice 
shook in spite of himself, 

“My poor Kttie! shall I tell you ? 
Ilave you courage to hear?” 

“Yes, yes, I tell you. All, anything, 
only quick! for my heart wont beat. | 
think it is waiting to hear.” 

All this spoken low, with white, dry 
lips, and a curious, strained distinctness 
of utterance, as though each word were 
forced out by a mighty effort of will. 

“Ethel, it would be better if he were 
dead this moment with a bullet through 
his heart. Our boys had planned a sur- 
prise for the Federals, and how Barton 
got wind of it Heaven only knows, tor it 
was kept secret, and why he must meddle 
with it is astill deeper mystery. Ile must 
have counted on capture and detection, 
for the train filled with soldiers was posi- 
tively in sight as he was tearing up the 
track.” 

“Ts that all? The destruction of a 
few rails!” 

“All! He might have murdered his 
father with more impunity. Our long- 
cherished and well-planued scheme was 
foiled; the Federals saved incalculable 
loss and disaster! His lite will be the 
forfeit, for he is judged and condemned 
already, before his trial.” 

‘Never! Lt is monstrous!—incredible! 
He shall not die! Ralph, we must save 
him.” 

‘“ Ethel, all this afternoon I have been 
with Judze Perey, father’s oldest friend. 
lL have told him how near he was to us 
aud to you. IL oifered mysclf as a hostage 
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for his good conduct, till le could be sent 


North. IL pleaded for imprisonment— 
anything but a shameful death. 1 even 
threatened.” 

* And he—— 

Said if it were his own son he could 
not save him. The mob were clamourig 
night and day about his prison ; they 
thirsted for his blood. It was doubtful 
if they would not tear him limb from limb 
on his way to trial. He dared not, even 
if he would, acquit him. ‘There is actually 
no hope.” 

Ethel shuddered, but made no com- 
ment, only rose quietly. Ralph held her 
back. 

“Where are you going ?” 

To him.” 

“My dear child, not to-night; you 
cannot see him. Visitors are not allowed 
after this hour. Wait till to-morrow.’’. 

“But the night is so long and still, 
and I shall think—” answered Ethel, with 
a look of terror. 

“My poor Ettie! I will stay with 
you.”’ 

« And we shall start very early ?” 

As early as you like.” 

And with that she was forced to he 
content. 

Says George Herbert, ‘‘ Closets are 
halls, and hearts are highways to God’s 
affections.” And all Ralph’s tender sym- 
pathy, all her desperate striving, nowilse 
softened her fearful suffering. She paced 
the floor,she knelt down, she fairly grovelled 
at times, as if enduring acutest physical 
anguish. With the first ray of light she 
ordered the carriage, and her misery was 
so great that no one had the heart to 
oppose her. She drove straight to the 
prison, where she was refused admittance, 
as she had expected; back again she 
went to the house of Judge Perey. The 
old man wiped his spectacles, blew his 
nose vigorously, and tried to look all 
judicial sternness. 

Quoth he— 

* My dear Miss Ethel, a Roman or a 
Spartan maiden would have tied the 
noose with her own hands, were he 
twenty times her lover.” 

But Ethel burst out with a pitiful 
cry— 

“Oh! Mr. Perey, Iam neither Roman 
nor Spartan, only a poor, weak girl, and 
so utterly miserable! See, I will carry 
nothing to him. Search me if you will, 
I cannot help him to escape ; the words 
that we speak will harm no one; but I 
must see him—I must! Do not shake 
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your head: You will not re 
you cannot, for you are not of stone? 

And she fell down on her knees bef 

. 2 ioTre 
him, and her beautiful golden hair loosed 
from the comb, dropped about her = 
shining veil. 

The judge cleared his throat vigorously. 

I have no sympathy with the traitor™ 
he said, half apologetically to Ralph, * but 
for her sake, here is the order for your 
admittance. After all, a couple of hours 
will do no harm.” 

Ethel clutched the paper with despe. 
rate eagerness, stopped for no thanks 
not even to look if Ralph were coming 
but hurried back to the carriage again 
To her burning impatience minutes were 
ages of torture. She sat leaning forward 
her hand on the door, her eyes devourins 
the streets through which they rolled. 

They were admitted. The door of Bar. 
ton’s cell opened. 

“At length !” she said, and sprang in 
with a cry. 

He turned quickly—opened his arms 
wide. 

“ My darling !—my pet !” he said, low, 

For the last time she was folded to his 
heart. Oh, the unutterable bitterness of 
the thought! His last kisses !—his last 
words to her on earth! So precious, yet 
melting away like the air, to leave her 
only their remembrance ! 

* But there is another world,” he said, 
softly. 

“Ah! but I haven’t faith like you.” 

** My darling, Christ will come to you, 
I am persuaded. You see my death is for 
the best. He might not if I had lived.” 

“ But, oh, Barton, to die in this way! 
If vou had been shot in battle, or stricken 
by God, 1 must have mourned; but by 
the hangman’s hands !—horrible !” 

“For the Union—for our country, 
Ethel. Is not that glorious? Could I 
do less than offer up my life ? The meanest 
hireling in the ranks does that. I counted 
the cost beforehand. 1 acted deliberately. 
I knew that capture was almost certat, 
but I felt that God, who sent me know- 
ledge of the plot in a way of which the 
conspirators little dream, destined me 
also to foil it.” 

Ethel answered by mute caresses, she 
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had no heart for words. ‘Two hours ° 


slipped away like a dream. Ralph called 
her, but she clung frantically to Barton. 

“Oh, I eannot, I cannot; or, ifit must 
be, grant me annihilation! Let not one 
atom of my being remain to throb with 
this intolerable anguish !” 





“Poor heart! ask rather for resigna- 
tion,” he whispered; but she was past 
hearing—for the first time in her life she 
had fainted. 


The mockery of atrial was over, Barton 
condemned, and the day of his execution 
fixed—the Monday that should have been 
his wedding-day. Lthel had left the city, 
because her thoughts wandered out con- 
tinually, and went up one street and 
across another, and so on, till they came 
to the prison, outside of whose bars they 
clamoured, crying out “that they were 
spirit, and it but senseless matter, and 
they must pass; that he was alone, per- 
haps despairing, and they were one with 
him, and must go to him—they must, 
they must!” till she fancied herself going 
mad, 

The journey and alternate trances of 
sleep and paroxysms of agony wore out 
the wretched Saturday, and the Sabbath 
brought with it a new phase of feeling; 
an utter incredulity, born out of the fra- 
crance and stillness about her. ‘The tran- 
quil tields, the peaceful sunshine, the very 
birds swaying and balancing on the slender 
twig near her window, what were they but 
nature’s contradictions of the possibility 
of such horror as haunted her? Surely 
it was some dream, and oh, how she strug- 
gled and prayed that she might wake! 
She knew nothing about the time, for 
Ralph had stopped all the clocks in the 
house, and possessed himself of her watch, 
that she might be unable to count the 
hours or know the moment of his last 
struggle; but somewhere late in the 
wane of the long golden day she lay 
down, utterly wearied in body and mind, 
but with the unbelief in her coming deso- 
lation still strong upon her. ‘There were 
the roses blooming in the rustic flower- 
stand that he had given her; his minia- 
ture rose and fell on her bosom. with 
every pulse of her heart. She opened 
the little golden case and looked at it. 
there was no foreshadowing of evil, no 
‘oreboding in the clear-cut face. As she 
cused it the ring on her third finger 
caught the light, and flamed out with 
red and violet hues. She remembered so 
well when he placed it there; he was to 
die the death of a felon, of those Joath- 
‘cine degraded beings whom she hesitated 
'0 believe possessed of a common hiu- 
mManity with herself, he who had held her 
'v Lis heart and pressed his lips on hers 
—Honstrous ! impossible! 

At last, present and future, all outward 
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circumstances, all thoughts were lost, 
merged suddenly in a sense of nervous 
exaltation, a rapid awful thrill, as if soul 
and body were parting. She was not 
asleep, she was not dreaming, but she 
was with him floating on to the wild 
music of the Hirten Spiele, filled with an 
unearthly pleasure that was half the deli- 
cious whirling harmony, half the clasp 
of his loving arm. Suddenly sepulchral 
air chilled them through and through, 
and they were in his prison cell, doors 
fast shut, all hope gone, and again her 
whole soul rose up in wild rebellion; 
before its revolt bars of sense went down, 
time and place vanished—whether in the 
body or out of the body she could not 
tell, but she saw a road with its iron 
track, showing ghostly white in the dim 
night, cut in two by a wide and rapid 
stream. The faint air was alive with the 
Jow hum of voices, the clatter and ring of 
arms. Men swarmed like bees, rolling 
huge bales to the banks, tearing up the 
iron rails, prying open ropes, binding the 
bales together, and hurling them into the 
dull water. Kach worked with vim, with 
intensity, as though he alone were the 
saviour of his canse. Now and then lan- 
tern gleams caught the glitter of bayonets 
or of an epaulet, and high above them, a 
dim form in the darkness, floated the flag 
for which Barton was to die—the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Foremost among them worked Mayne 
Ethicke, Barton’s cousin, often enough 
before the bitter war of brother against 
brother, a guest in Ethel’s father’s house. 
If he but knew—and she struggled in- 
credibly to speak. She would have given 
her life for a moment’s power of speech, 
but voice and words were denied her. 
She could only look and watch. Barton 
died to her a hundred times while the 
bridge was building, and the great host 
passing over. To her his life seemed 
hanging on the stumble of every foot, 
each slipping of a board, whatever caused 
delay. 

‘The dawn came at last, haggard and 
threatening. It looked in on Barton 
sleeping quietly and woke him, Only a 
few hours now, and for him all mysteries 
would be unveiled; he was going fast 
over the little strip of time that separated 
him from eternity. Solemn excitement 
possessed him, Something that was al- 
most triumph shone out in_ his face 
except when he remembered Ethel; but 
he put away the thought of her as fast 
as possible, lest the gush a 
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with which he looked at and kissed the 
soft hair lying on his heart might unman 
him. ) 
On the cool morning air grew a mur- 
mur, coming at first with an occasional 
sigh and sweep of the wind, deepening 

nearing, resolving itself at last into a 
heavy measured rag of feet and roll of 
wheels. Suddeuly three or four shots 
sounded out sharply—a rush—a sudden 

flurry and terror in the streets, a shout— 

™ Th C k ede rals seic upon us ! Mitehe ll's S 

advance-guard are already in the town! 

Barton heard indistinetly the tumult 
surging about. his prison, but speculated 
little about it; it mattered nothing to 
him. The time dragged on-—time that is 
always in such haste with criminals and 
dying men! On late in the cay the key 
turned in the lock. His heart gave one 
mighty bound and stood still. *¢ At last, ” 
he said, and rose. ‘The door opened wide, 
Mayne Ethicke’s arms were thrown about 
him. 

* Barton, dear old boy, we were just 
in time to save you!” 

And then a strong hand was laid on 
his shoulder, and turning he saw Ralph 
trying to Jaugh, and choking in an extra- 
ordinary manner. 

“Barton, my dear fellow, T never 
thought before to rejoice over a Yankee 
triumph.” 

Barton’s answer was, “ Uthel F”’ 

Kar away Ethel lay in deep, stirless 
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siecp, so iike that of death a 


mother, unxiousiv watenn 2 bent — 
than once in sudden ferr . sy . 
breath had departed. Horses? ar ares 
out on the road, came clattering Ep the 
carrlage-way. 1 

“Ethel! Ethel!” called a strancely 
joyful voice in the hall below, 

“Is Ralph mad?? murmured We 
Herrick, as Ethe! ened wide her a te 
eves, soft and da: . With the sweet qnvs. 
tery of a happy sleep. Some one tan 
lightly up the siairs—it was Parton’e 
st cep, li 11S lie acd looke d in at the open C bee 
Mrs, Herrick reeoiled and shri icked, but 
D ithel Sprany lorwi wd wit} il hands out. 

tretehed. 

“My a wing, [ knew you were sa‘ 
and coming back to me.”’ 

alt an hour aiter she sald to Mav 
Ethicke— ? 

“Tlow you worked when you were 
building that bridge!” : 

He looked surprised. 

* How did you know ? 

Oh! | saw,” 
vision. 

“ Anodd dream,” said Ralph, musingly. 

“But it was not a dream—lI saw it,” 
insisted Ethel. 

“ Vasily explained,” Jauched Barton. 
“Tove in the old d: ys was blind, but in 
this our modern progressive age he has 
crown Gialrveyant.” 


lhe 
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I told no-——” 
and she recounted her 
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A panty of eight or ten travellers made 
a = fron Yeddo to a summer resort 
lied Hojee, where are botanical gardens 
we well ” »ointed tea-houses, amid pretty 
scenery. For the first four or five miles 
their way led them through the —_ 
along the castle moat, past the point ; 
which they again obtamed a aes 
view of the city, and on through more 
winding streets, which they had not. be- 
fore explored, and which seemed inter- 
minable. At last they got clear of the 
more crowded thoroughfares, and found 
the ‘mselves traversing pleasant suburban 
lanes, passing the spacious palace of the 
most powerful prince in the empire— 
Kagano-kami. ‘The outer walls of this 
establishment enclose an immense area of 
eround, and contain buildings which are 
said to afford accommodation to ten thou- 
sand men. ‘The groves of lofty trees 
which towered above the walls gave token 
of the beauty of the gardens within them. 
Many of the streets and roads which they 
traversed were lined with peach and plum 
trces: at the period of the year when these 
are in full bloom, they must form a most 
charming and fragrant avenue. 
They were filled with astonishment 
and delight at the exquisite taste dis- 
played in the gardens and cottages upon 
the road-side. No model estate i Kug- 
‘and can produce “ cottages ornées” com- 
parable to those which adorn the suburbs 
of Yeddo. There is a want of that minute- 
ness which the Chinaman glories in until 
he becomes grotesque. Whe Japanese 
ive hit the happy medium. W ith an 
ciaborate delicacy of detail, they combine 
cue art of gene: ralization in desi: wn, SO 
ihat the relation of the parts with the 
whole is maintained throughout, and the 
vencral effect is not sacrificed to minor 
beauties. These charming little cottages, 
raising their thatched roofs amid the 
fruit trees and cree pers which threatened 
to smother them in their embraces, were 
surrounded by flower beds tastefully laid 
out, resplendent with brilliant hues, and 
‘proached by walks between carefully 
pped hedges. Yew-trees, cut into fan- 
ic shapes, and dwarfed trees, extend- 
or we tes dclorme i arms as if for assist- 
ance and support, are favourite garden 
ornaments. tiere sod there, at the end 
oa long avenue, they could discern a 
tempie embowered amid trees; and ancient 
priests, in gauzy and transparent costume, 
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wi! hI ro: id . hi ‘orde r od | be ‘Its and sashes 
and enorinous lacquered hats, would In irry 
to the entrance to watch the strange 
pass. The beauty of the cemeteries was 
in keeping with the taste displayed 3 
everything else; here w alks wound am) 1 


flowering shrubs and drooping eypresses, 
The respectability of the quarter 
through which they were passing ¢ could 


always be judged by the size mai 
racter of the crowd which aceompan'e ed 
them. In some parts of the suburhs 
they were followed by a noisy mob. who 
pressed upon them, cheering and lau sling 
—not, however, showin any signs of ill- 
will. Some of the party on the previous 
day, not attended by a sufliciently large 
body of. policemen to it ISPIre awe , Passi r 
through some of the less reputable parts 
of the town, had been hooted, and even 
pelted, the crowd ealling out, “ China- 
men, Chinamen, have vou anything to 
sell?’—a circumstance for which t! 
Commissioners never ceased apologizing 
while they took oecasion to Impress upon 
them the necessity which they were al- 
way anxious to forget, of never moving 
about unless accompanied by a proper 
staff of police. Upon this occasion | 
were attended by twenty officials, in 
black gauze uniform, who marched 
front of them. As they were desirous 
not to lose time and the steeds were 


willing, some of the elder members of 


this party were knocked up be fore they 
got to the half-way tea- house, where they 
changed their escort. 


As they got farther from town the cot- 


taves beeame more scattered, but the 
country did not lose its air of civilization. 
Groves of tall trees overshadowed the 
road, apparently bordering some orna 
me ntal srrounds, for they were Ciclose 


by palings exactly resembling those of 


our own parks. 

‘The tea-house at — they stopped 
to rest was situated in a garden, w! 
sparkling water gushed out of moss3 
gcrotltoes, and quilted mats invited to re- 
pose. Here pipes and tea were ser | 
by fair damsels, who also pressed up 


: : 
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their acceptance unripe pears 
this tea-house they f und themsclves 
fairly in the country : they had exctiansed 


the suburbs of London for the lanes o! 
Devonshire. | 
Although the country was un lulatine, 


the road was neither too steep nor tov 
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narrow for wheeled vehicles. Sometimes 
it passed between high banks crowned 
with hedgerows and shrubs, among which 
was observed the holly. With the ex- 
ception of groves of trees, left doubtless 
for a special purpose, and which served 
to diversify the prospect, every acre ol 
ground seemed cultivated. ‘This is pro- 
bably partly in consequence of a law com- 
pelling every man to cultivate his land 
within the year upon pain of forfeiting it. 
Fields of yams and egg-plant, or brinjall, 
of beans and Indian corn, millet and 
onions, alternated with each other in rapid 
succession. At every clump of trees 
through which the road passed were rest- 
ing-places for all classes of travellers ; 
simple benches under the gnarled branches 
of some venerable oak or plane-tree for 
humble wayfarers, and little tables with 
fruit, and tea set out in the cool shade; 
or summer-houses, composed of a single 
hut, with the same invariable beverage, 
hot and ready to refresh the thirst of the 
weary pedestrian: or an establishment of 
vreater pretensions, where men of rank 
night stay and rest. 

At last they suddenly descended into a 
dell, where a charming village lay em- 
bosomed in a wood. It consisted of a 
few cottages, and a tea-house on a grand 
scale. At the entrance to this establish- 
iicnt they dismounted, much to the edifi- 
cation of the whole population of the vil- 
lage, who assembled to stare and wonder 
at them. ‘They found the tea-house situ- 
ated on the edge of a brawling stream, the 
balconies of the upper rooms overhanging 
the water. Hanging woods and gardens, 
tastefully laid out with rock-work, and 
yew-trees cut into quaint shapes, fringed 
the bank of the river to the point at 
whicu it entered the grounds in a pictu- 
resque cascade. ‘Taking possession of a 
summer-house perched on a projecting 
point, and which commanded a charming 
view of the surrounding objects, they sig- 
nilied toa group of young ladies—who 
came to look at them under the pretext 
of waiting for orders—their desire to be 
furnished with some luncheon. 

‘They were not kept long in waiting for 
their meal, which consisted of some ex- 
cellent vegetable soup, and some rice and 
fish. By way of dessert they had marsh- 
melons, apricots, and pears; so that they 
had no difficulty in satisfying the cravings 
of hunger. They found that these gar- 
dens were a favourite resort of pleasure- 

varties from Yeddo of the highest rank. 
Vhen any grandee wishes to enjoy a do- 
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mestic treat of this sort, accompanied h 
his wile and family, he gives a previo y 
notice of his intention to the kee beet 
the tea-house, so that a dignitied se 
may be secured to him. ‘There, screened 
from the vulgar gaze, he and his com. 
panions give themselves up to the enjoy- 
ment which this species of recreation 
affords. heir wives play, dance, or sine 
for their benefit ; in fact, so far as eouk 
be gathered, they behave very much as 
we do when we are working off the fae 
end of the season in pic-nies to the Star 
and Garter, or Hampton Court. 

If any aristocratic pic-nic was going on 
during their visit to Hojee, they were no: 
fortunate enough to get a glimpse of it. 
They did, nevertheless, explore the in. 
ternal economy of the establishment. 
Unfortunately, it not being the custom for 
the guests to go into the kitchen, one of 
the visitors was ignominiously expelled 
therefrom, just as he was coninencing his 
investigations into the nieaus by which 
so large a number of guests were kept 
constantly supplied with every description 
of Japanese delicacy, and tea in rivers. 
He had only time to find hiniself encom- 
passed by a bevy of active, bustling wait- 
resses, and to catch sight of luge stcam- 
ing cauldrons, when a strong-minded 
woman showed him the door with a 
soup-ladle. ‘The complexions of many et 
these girls were quite as fair as those oi 
our countrywomen. In waiting, their 
manners are graceful and _ respectful. 
Almost everything is served in lacquer, 
and is presented in a reverential attitude. 
The guests sit dotted about on the mas 
till they have done dinner, when they lie 
down to smoke, sip tea, and digest. 

The tea-gardens here described are 
among the most curious characteristics o! 
Japan. The proprietors of these esta- 
blishments bring up young girls to dance, 
dress, converse, and in fact, like the He- 
taira of Greece, to unite all the charms oi 
mind and graces of person to beauty ol 
form and elegance of manners. We lave 
scen that the Japanese do not hesitate to 
invite their wives to accompany them to 
these places consecrated to pleasure, I" 
order to enjoy the dancing, music, ane 
conversation of these women, degrades 
by their profession, but distinguished by 
the superiority of their education. 11's 
state of things is the more to be won- 
dered at, as the Japanese are reputed - 
be as jealous as any nation on the earth's 
surface of the honour and reputation o! 
their women. It is, indeed, the only 










country in the East where women occupy 
the position due to them in the social 
scale; and what is more, many of these 
courtesans marry well, others return to 
their families, and others again go to 
swell the ranks of an order which has 
peen designated as that of the begging 
nuns. Such women are in after-life 
judged solely by their acts ; nobody per- 
mits — to remind them of their past 
life. 9 peculiar an institution has a 
religious dead poctic basis which attaches 
itself to an antique social organization. 
The famous Hindhu drama, J/richakati, 
so ably translated by Wilson, presents to 
us, in the touching character of Vasanta- 
seua, a striking example of an exceptional 
form of existence, which appears to be 
essential to a social organization which 
has been formed, and is upheld by condi- 
tions differing essentially from those 
which are imposed upon European so- 
ciety. 

‘These Japanese Aspasias also figure, 
according to Keempfer, in the great an- 
nual religious processions and ceremonies 
called Matsuri, in which portable chapels, 
dedicated to local deities, splendidly gilt 
and varnished, arevcarried In procession, 
in which are the authorities, courtesans, 
and ladies in palanquins, amidst a host of 
banners. The courtesans represent in 
these processions the historical expedi- 
tions of their mikados or national heroes 
end demigods, ‘The richness and fidelity 
of their costumes is said to be admirable. 
These processions are numerous; they 
have all to go to the chief square to ap- 
peat before the authorities, and they ex- 
temporize little theatrical entertainments, 
which do not last more than a quarter of 
an hour. It is the same in regard to the 

éther public rejoicings in Japan, in which 
the courtesans all take their part, and 
these are exceedingly numerous; for the 
Japanese hold that one of the best means 
fo propitiate the divinities, is not to 
annoy them with incessant prayers, sup- 
plications, or useless lamentations, but 
to divert themselves in their presence, 
confiding themselves to their infinite 
£oodness, and persuaded that they take 
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pleasure in seeing people give themselves 
up to innocent recreations. Some deem 
all prayers useless, as God knows the 
bottom of their hearts. Others even 
deem ‘it indecent to present themselves 
before their deities when aillicted. 

The Japanese have also burles ye 
processions in honour of Satan, A quarrel 
having once arisen whether the Pi ‘hangel 

ras black, white, red, or creen, the Mi- 
kado decided that there were evi! 
of all four colours; and ever since, once 
& year, a troop of persons masked wit! 
horns, and painted black, white, red, said 
rreen, dance throuch the towns to the 
sound of drums and other musical instru- 
ments. Among other pecult ir festivals is 
one dedicated to the souls of the deceased. 
on which occasion an intinite number of 
little boats are delivered up to the winds 
and waves, bearing lamps and lanterns 
emblematic of the souls of the deceased, 
as in the Chinese Feast of Lanterns. A! 
another festival, the high authorities and 
eravest persons ‘of the empire may be seen 
flying kites! The meaning of this has 
not been clearly established. On another 
day, again, the whole population is to be 
seen busy driving the evil spirits from 
their habitations and those of their neizh- 
bours with parched peas and even pebbles 
The Japanese have also the most) magni- 
ficent commemorative hunting feasts on 
record. Fisseher witnessed one at Na- 
gasaki in whieh seven hundred per ‘formers 
took part. On these occasions the streets 
are carefully swept, and the houses are 
lined with flags, tapestry, or 
The heroic hunting processions lave a 
very solemn character, and no noise or 
acclamations of any kind are ato 
From the deseription given by Visscher, 
they must be ot extn iordinary magnifi 
cence. Kormpfer relates, in connexion 
with the same traditions of heroic hunting 
times, that a horn of extraordinary dimen- 
sions was kept at the Temple of Janu 
It had served in the ancient hunts round 
the mountain of Fusi-yama, but some 
robbers having stolen it, they let it fall 
into a river, and it was converted into a 
guardian spirit of the waters. 
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A LEAF FROM THE 


We have all our exterior and interior 
lives—for our fanily, the home, the na- 
tural life ; for the world, the stranger that 
is without our gates, the professional 
life. We wear masks—masks that grin, 
or sneer, or look with an air of import- 
ance or of defiance at you, but behind 
them the re be careweorn faees—taces 
furrowed by se: Laing, ever-welling tears ! 
Siehs from trembling lips, groans from 
choking throats, bittcr lamentations from 
souls that yeurn—yearn for rest—souis 
which, up and down life’s platform 
move in fleshy tabernacies, and find it 
not. 

This world is but a stage, with a tra- 
gedy here, and a faree there; and they 
who ure cast in the farce are oftener 
better fitted for the tragedy—but farce 
and tragedy, as they elvow each other, 
miust be played Lo the end, with laugh S 
and groans blending, until the curtain 
drops alike upon actor and auditor. 

some there be who act their parts 
\ ell and are independent of the hidden 
prompter; others who move tremblingly 
over the boards, from seene to scene, who 
liesitate and pause, and forget, and so 
wear out the patience of the lookers on ; 
but all, in time, arrive at the end of their 
allotted réles, and then are seen nor 
heard of more. 

Being actors, may we not sympathize 
with those who mimic life, playimg double 
parts—with the mask on bad tlie mask 
off ° 

I remember not many years ago, secing 
a child of scarce more than seven sum- 
wers, Who was beautiful in form as an 
angel, Eves | had he of that deep, yet 
sunny blue—windows, wide and open, 
through which the wondering, i inquir’ ing 
soul looked d out upona world that seemed 
iexplical able to it; above those eves sat 
aw bre ad, sooth brow—covered with 
fair, natural eurls—in which reason, not 
yet awakened to activity, had sought a 
temple of refuge. The lips, and chin, 
and cheeks were as finely chiseled ; 
those of a cir ; and the vol e—ih, oe 
voice, it was as sweet musie to the car— 
clear, melodious, soit as the notes of the 
nightingale, 

Was it any wonder the father and 
mother of the “anecel child” doted on 
him; watehed him.as he crew anece— 


watched him, as with weak, yet bold stens 
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he essayed to scale the rugged hill of 
lite? ‘They were actors, and, like all of 
their profession, eut off by an invisible 
thread from conscoclation with the world 
beyond the foot lights. They had their 
specialitic S. fe, who with gibe and 
jest and grimace could “throw ” the 
‘house ? into conv - age of merriment. 
His look, his step, the movemeut of the 
muscles of his face, were all incentives 
to fun and laughter. Gravity knew him 
not, and it was well, befor e the world ; 
while s/e, the mother of the fair boy, the 
wite of the burlesque actor, had “tears 
in her voice,” and when she presented 
herself on the stage there was silence. 
Women dwelt upon her words, her ac- 
tious, and lo! sobs accompanied her 
queenly steps—but applause or silence 
or tears were as nou ‘ht to them in the 
presence of their boy—the beloved, the 
idol of their hearts. For him they stu- 
died far into the night—for him they 
laughed and cried, be lieving that in their 
idol would culminate all that they had 
hoped or dared in mimic life. 

Off the stage the father was a silent, 
stern-looking man. Beyond his little 
home circle, he had no one whom he 
cared to call his friend. His wile, his 
hov, were the all in all to him; and i in 
their presence, although always reticent, 
grave, his heart was as ; little child’s, 
tilled with human sympathy and human 
love. His wife, who could move an au- 
dience to tears, and cause women and 
even strong men to hide their eyes and 
struggle to repress their sobs, pen 
though a true woman, a faithful wile 
light of heart, and her pouting lips w: ere 
ever wreathed with smiles, and her yoice, 
which on the boards was so full of tears, 
in her home, when in the presence *: her 
husband and her boy, actually laug! 
with its careless, satisfied joy. 

‘True, honest hearts, fil lled with sun- 
shine, because overflowing with honest 
love, were those of the actor and ac- 
tress when in their little home—the 
home from which the world was shut 
out, with its cares, but not its Joys. 

One day, when not a shadow was an- 
ticipated ‘by either, an unseen visitor— 
one that comes to all—erossed the port: als, 
invaded the privacy of their little circle, 

ind he went not forth ashe came. W ith 
a passed out the soul of the loved 
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one—the idol of the son of Momus and 


‘the daughter of Melpomene. 

With the Unscen, there came a hot, 
withering, irresistible blast. [It swept 
over the child. His face flushed, and his 
bright eyes grew brighter. The pure 
hlvod in his veins, by a touch, became as 
molten lead, and the elear, marble like 
skin darkened and shrivelled up as if it 
had been seorehed. 

The voice of the son of Laughter be- 
came graver, and the soul of the daughter 
of Tragedy softer, and the tears, when 
she thought not of acting, came into her 
voice. but silence and tears availed not. 
The dispenser of medicine felt the pulse 
of the boy as he lay on his little couch; 
aud then, in a few days, while the foud 
father aud the grief-stricken mother al- 
tecnately wiped away the drops that ga- 
thered on the brow of the sufferer, or 
| 


\ 


eld the cooling draught to his parched 
ips, Judgment was falteringly pronounced. 

With a heavy heart the father went to 
thetheatre, andthere begged and entreated 
io be permitted to return to his home. 
Ile could not act, he said; his voice was 
broken, his heart was full, his brain was 
on fire! The manager was kind-hearted ; 
but he could find no one to {fill the af- 
flicted man’s place, and the audience 
were inpatient and would not be denied ! 
They kuew nothing of his troubles, and 
how could they be explained to them at 
that hour 2? The actor saw all this, and, 
with a heavy soul, consented to go on 
and act his part. It would soon be over, 
and then he could return to his child and 
to lis wife, who were alone, alone! 

Who cared off the stage for the man 
Who made them laugh—the woman who 
brought tears to their eyes? 

Aud so, while the mother, the aetress, 
sat by the side of her dying boy, the 
father strode the stage, made faces, told 
‘roll stories, and sang droller songs ; and 
uly laughed the lookers-on. Their 
favourite never did so well—never before 
zave such sterling evidences of fun. 
Their sides ached with repeated laughter ! 
“ow could it be otherwise and he on the 
Stage? And rounds of applause were 
‘ollowed by other rounds; nor could the 
uiule content his patrons until he had 
resung his funny songs, rehearsed his 
“roll stories, and repeated his mirth- 
provoking contortions of faee and body! 
“it, behind the mask, what tears gathered 
Ci the lids of his drooping eyes; and 

’ often, involuntarily, unconsciously, 
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child, would his hands press convulsively 
his heart, as if he would keep it from 
bursting, until the sickening, hateful play 
was goue through with—uatil the green 
curtain dropped and divided him from a 
world that firmly believed the poor actor’s 
life was wholly made up of sunshine and 
jest and lauchter! 

lin the midst of the closing scene, while 
standing near the side of the stage, a 
note was slipped into Ins hands. Turn- 
Ing his back on the audience, he hastily 
opencd it. It bore the signature of his 
wife. There were traced on the paper 
words, blotted with tears dropped during 
the penning, that burnt like flaming coals 
into his brain, “Our bov is dead,” he 
read. “Oh, God! lis last words were 
‘papa! mamma!” 

A groan, which he could not suppress, 
burst from the lips of the bereaved man 

-avroan that told plainer than words 
the agony of his soul. It startled those 
who stood near to him, and well they 
understood its meaning ! 

Another moment and the actor, with- 
out thought of his part, sprang off the 
stage. ‘Lhe audience wondered, and pre- 
pared themselves to laugh at some new 
freak of their favourite: but they waited 
in vain. A few words of “gag” were 
uttered, and the curtain fell. 

Little heeding the storm that raged, 
the afflicted comedian left the house in 
his stage-dress, and ran swiftly and 
wildly toward his home—the home that 
liad lost. its jewel. 

Bursting into the room in which lay 
the body of his son, he threw himself 
across the bed, and folded the casket, 
which had contained his treasure, to his 
bosom. Then was heard a sob—a deep, 
heart-rending sobh—and ere the affrighted 
wife could reach her husband, he rolled 
upon the floor, the body still closely 
pressed to his breast, and, with a sharp, 
shrill ery, Ais spirit took its flight, to 
rejoin that of his child in the world of the 
Unseen. , 

The tragedienne shricked wildly in her 
ancuisi—shricked as she had never ip 
her wildest impersonations on the sta 
To her it was the sad tragedy of the 
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soul. 
ler grieving cries brought sympathiz- 
ers around h rT: but, though they nursed 
and cherished her in this, | her double 
affliction, they soon learned that it wi ould 
have been better for her had she followed 
her husband and child where neithes 
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And this is her story :—In an asylum, 
ina distant State, may be found a lady, 
who is ever preparing for a new part 
which she imagines she is about to per- 
form in a tragedy that is replete with 


THE MINOR 


Ly our daily walks we frequently meet a 
creature of curious composition, yet of 
such common occurrence that his oddity 
passes unnoticed. J refer to that inex- 
plicable creature, common to all countries 
and indigenous to all climates, the minor 
male flirt; that member of the male sex, 
who, in his disastrous endeavours to be 
extremely courteous to the weaker sex, 
only renders himself a fit object of ridi- 
cule, aud for ever banishes from his skull 
the mite of judgment which nature had 
bestowed upon him. Of this being I am 
about to treat. 

Whien we discover a man engaged in a 
flirtation with a woman of whom he knows 
nothing, and with whom he is utterly 
unacquainted, we are apt to pass sentence 
upon hin as at least defective in common 
sense or principle, although, perhaps, 
while thus judging, we do not lessen our 
esteem for him; but when we learn that 
heis guiliy of such folly not once merely, 
nor yet scldom, but habitually, we are 
apt involuntarily, though very properly, 
to infer that while doling out the miser- 
able pittance of judgment with which 
each generation must rest — satisfied, 
Heaven was not especially liberal towards 
him. An old writer, not much known in 
our day, advances, as his belief, that, 
since the fall, no generation of mankind 
has collectively possessed any greater 
amount of judgment. than did Adam pre- 
vious to his expulsion from the garden, 
and adds that the whole amount would 
barely suffice to fill a two ounce phial. 
Now [ opine that after the great body of 
mankind had been served, aud when 
nought remained in the bottle but a few 
microscopic particles adhering to its 
sides, these were with care collected and 
scattered through or into the pates of 
such ineflicient mortals as the minor male 
flirt, who bears the same relation to their 
sex as the common flirt does to hers. For 
this evident partiality and unequivocal 
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sorrow, and ever as she speaks snate) 

here and there of her role, the ribbetine 
audience that surround her whisper 
each other of the beautiful woman pom 
‘tears in her voice.” 


MALE FLIRT. 


lack of equity on the part of Providence 
these creatures are in no wise blameabie, 
and, therefore, in the course of myremarks, 
I shall revert as seldom as possible to this 
natural mental deformity ; but, since they 
are culpable in that theyobstinately refuse 
to employ rightly even the moiety of 
what they possess, I shall, as far as lies 
in my power, expose the folly of their 
course, although in so doing some harsb- 
ness may of necessity be used. 

These creatures are curious amalgams, 
combining in one elements and qualities 
heterogeneous, and to all appearance 
mutually repulsive. To the form of a 
man they unite the idiosynerasy of the 
donkey; to the tender helplessness and 
inutility of the poodle they adjoin the 
vapidity and folly of the ape; while to 
ihe vanity of the peacock and bluster 
of the snarling cur they add the simph- 
city of a hare and tlie cowardice of a 
Staten Island hospital burner. I wishit 
here distinctly understood that Lin no 
wise refer to that captivating, though 
unprincipled man, who tampers reck- 
lessly with the aifections of women that 
he may have something of which to boast; 
nor yet to that unscrupulous, dogyed 
wretch, whose only pleasure scems 
consist in seizing upon the foibles and 
infirmities of silly women whom he pur 
poses to destroy, but to that pitiful libel 
upon his sex, that simpering unctuous 
creature, defective in intellect and judg- 
ment, with a conscieuce elastic as ai 
India rubber tube, aud following the 
bent of his distorted imagination as help- 
lessly as the sand in the hourglass obeys 
the law of gravitation. When on the 
street he knows not the moment when he 
holds securely the natural right oi Cole 
trolling his movements, for he belongs 
body and soul to any heedless female 
who may choose to flaunt her handker- 
chief or mischievously wink her eye # 
he passes. L'rom the moment the havé- 
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kerchief floats, or the eyelid droops, his 
soul is no longer his own; nor yet are his 
legs, for they move mechanteally and in 
sympathy with those of his (perhaps) fair 
encuantress, in order that they may con- 
vey to lis infinitesimal understanding 
some information as to her residence, 
At the window he is the apt mimic of any 
frivolous female who may choose to fritter 
away her time in senseless, unprolitable 
dirtation. He imitates each of her 
motions—his neck or arm bends or 
straightens according to her example; 
his eyes require the application of a hand- 
kerchief in case hers are so affected ; if by 
long-continued flirtation the parts of her 
skull have becomed detached, leaving 
erevices so great that in order to prevent 
premature decay of the brain her head 
requires a cambrie covering, he, poor 
dolt, imagines his diminutive noddle in 
ihe same melancholy condition, and hasteus 
ikewise to envelope it in cambric, only to 
release it when his ingenious preceptress 
sives suflicient evidence of convalescence 
to admit of again exposing her head. In 
short, whether on the street or at the 
window, he is the willing ape of any 
vuman or girl choosing to play the foot ; 
and is able and willing at all times to 
divest himself of his manliness and assume 
the garb which ‘Bottom wore, if by so 
deing he may chanee to amuse some girl 
as disjointed mentally as himself. 

Not long ago, I had the pleasure of 
seeing a remarkably fine specimen of this 
class. Down over his forehead, and pro- 
eeting beyond his eyebrows, was a nobby 
cap, Which supported itself upon the ridge 
of his aquiline nose; his eyes, of a testy, 
uumeaning blue, were extremely promi- 
nent, and contested with his nose for the 
uonour of supporting the cap; his mouth 
was large and sensual, while his chin was 
sufficiently prognathous to have done 
4onour to any dusky African ;- his-com- 
plexion was exceedingly sallow, and his 
cuticle, for smoothness, could be com- 
pared only to the rind of a green cucumber. 
‘lis body was encased in a suit of flashy, 
ready-made clothing, of a somewhat anti- 
quated pattern, yet in an excessive state 
of preservation—all of which was bot- 
‘omed by a pair of time-honoured, though 
sadly decayed, patent leather boots. He 
Was evidently afflicted by no anxiety for 
the comfort of his fellow-passengers, for, 

though the car was crowded, he ocen- 
pied two Seats, and at times performed 
pinarkable acrobatic exploits with his 
Cel, to the very apparent detriment of 
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his neighbour’s corns. His whole aim 
secmingly was to cause a frequent smile 
on the part of his companion, in order 
that he himself might exhibit the interior 
of his cavernous mouth, and thereby dis- 
close two rows of exquisitely dirty teeth. 
In case any young female, in passing by, 
accidentally raised her eyes so as to en- 
counter his stare, his lifeless countenance 
Was animated by a gleam of self-satistied 
vanity, and his finger involuntarily pointed 
toward her; after which he favoured the 
audience with some edifying remarks upon 
her manners and earriage, whence he 
drew the sage though somewhat astound- 
ing conclusion, “ She Is some style;” the 
truth of which inference was unanimously 
econeeded, his friend assenting with a 
gloomy smile, which indicated nausea at 
the fount of the brain. Lis conversation 
especially concerned the sad luck of in- 
teresting young ladies, and with a most 
lugubrious expression he denounced the 
insufferable modesty “ put on now-a-days 
by the girls.” Poor fellow, he had _per- 
haps degenerated until he had become a 
standing laughing-stock, ‘The strain of 
his remarks was quite frequently inter- 
rupted by energetic expressions of his 
attachment to lager. His observations 
were made in a loud tone, and with such 
confidence as to cause much amusement 
to the passengers. 

There he sat, a proper type, mentally, 
of the class, resting contented in his in- 
science and folly; unconsciously qualify- 
ing himself to serve as the mark at which 
sagacious and intelligent men might point 
the finger of scorn and ridicule—temera- 
riously rushing forward in a cause which 
must of necessity eventually degrade him 
from the level of his fellow men, and cause 
lim, as it were, to fraternize with the 
lower creation; and, in his vain-glory, 
remaining happily ignorant that he is, in 
the hand of Providence, a thorn in the 
flesh to men of judgment, in that he, as 
did the slave in the triumphal chariot, 
continually exposes to public gaze the 
despicable features of our nature. ‘The fu- 
ture of sucha one as this cannot fail to be 
evident to every person possessed of even 
moderate foresight and discrimination, 
Squandering in frivolity and ostentation 
the prime of youth, when the faculties 
are pliable and the mind 1s suscept.oie ; 
crasping eagerly at all means of acquiring 
information, his powers decay, his intel- 
lect shrivels into mere nihility, and he 
crows up, bearing in his skull auld irrefut- 
able proof of the absurdity of the philo- 
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sophical assertion that an absolute vacuum 
is an utter impossibility. At length, a 
few years having passed swiftly by, almost 
unnoticed and unheeded amid reckless 
caiety, the character of the man has be- 
come fixed; the day of grace has long 
since come to an end, and the poor de- 
luded one, having recklessly sown folly, 
now reaps failure and disappointment ; 
his youth having been wasted in frippery 
and trifling amusements, perhaps amid 
‘umoral associations, the burden of life 
falls upon him unexpectedly, finding him 
unprepared and untitted to bear it. He 
is, as it were, suddenly seized in the midst 
of an irresponsible childhood and thrust 
into aetive life, where, disregarded by 
others, he must, for success, rely solely 
upon his own endeavours. His intellect 
is addle and void, and in his mind 1s 
stored up nothing but ignorance, so that, 
adding nothing to the sum of human 
knowledge, and being unable to advance 
himself, he becomes a hopeless incubus 
upon the energies of society. While 
others, by diligent study and persevering 
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toil, laid surely and stronzly the found 
tions of future greatness, he, poor et 
able fool, persisted in his vain pleemme: 
seemingly intent only upon proving the 
plenary inspiration of the Proverbs of 
Solomon. Did you reason with hin + 
You did it in vain, for he was wiser than 
seven men who could render a reason 
and the Seripture saith that there is more 
hope ofa fool than of one wise in his own 
concelt. 

So he grows up and enters upon man. 
hood, shiftless, helpless, and hopeless 
continually entangled in a maze of trouble 
from which he cannot extricate himself. 
He, improvident and ineautious, flounders 
through an unhappy life, during which 
his plans are frustrated and his hopes un. 
realized, until at length, exhausted by 
repeated failure, he sinks into the grave, 
as the barren tree is consumed in the fire, 
leaving to posterity nothing but the re. 
cord of his aimless, unsuccessful life, to 
be a fearful warning to all who would 
follow in the same path to destruction, 
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A STORY 


1x a village called Eckelstadt, lying 
etween Jena and Naurenhe re, lived a 
oor but honest couple, to whom licaven 
od granted three ¢ hildre u—two boys and 
ait The eldest of these boys was 
christened Hanngottfried : he was not ouly 
« cood aud obedient lad, but eifted with 
remarkable ability and an extraordinary 
desire to learn. ‘Through this he formed 
-wish to study at a higher school than the 
one in the village, and, if possible, prepare 
himself for a profession. ‘The scliool- 
waster as well as the clergyman took a 
»ride in this clever lad, and as he never 
naan lost an hour’s se hooling, and 
was constantly engaged in reading in- 
sructive books, they both encouraged 
vm to persevere in his design. But his 
ther only shook his head over it all, and 
wghed when his son er anybody else 
talked about studying. “ For,’ the old 
nan would say, “‘ how is it to be done? 
| have nothing, and studying costs 
money.” 

Hanngottfried had an idea to earn 
money, for necessity sharpens the in- 
ventive faculties; so he said one day to 
his father :—“ Have you heard the news ? 
The old velba is dead. I will take 

us place and earn mone Ys SO that L shall 
be able to study hereafter.’ 

ore you clever boy,” the old man re- 

ed, with a laugh, “do not make a fool 
of 7 urself. You may keep the pigs, but 
that will never enable you to study.’ 

“I'll try it, father,” the boy replied, 
and ran to the mayor and offered his 
services, though he did not intend to give 
i “ schooling. In many German vil- 
laces, the schools are not regularly open 
1 the summer, for the poorer people 
employ their children i in the fields; and 
‘hus Hanngottfried was enabled to com- 
vine his schooling with his pig-tending. 

the young herd usually drove his pig 
tv aswamp near the village, where eee Vy 
enjoyed the sand and mud so much that 
tre was no trouble in watching then, 
aid Hanngottfried had opportunity for 
verifying the schoolmaster’s lessons. in 
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shed tral his story —iit any rate as far as pigs 
Were concerned. 

When the swine had stretched them- 
es at full leneth and were enjoving a 
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and read books which greatly improved 
his knowledge, until the time for lis con- 
lirmation arrived, when he was dismissed 
from the village school. ‘The fate of the 
lad must now be decided ; he must either 
become a peasant or go to a high school. 
Unfortunately, chance seemed to decide 
lor the former, for a year passed ere 
llanngottiried could carry out his ardent 
wish. It is true that the swineherd busi- 
ness had brought in some money, and he 
had carefully laid by every peuny; his 
father, too, had at last added some of his 
scanty savings; and to this came the aid 
{ lLeaven, through the hand of kind and 
cenerous men. ‘The clergyman wrote to 
iis friend, the Reetor of Eisenberg, where 
the nearest high school was, and recom- 
mended young becker to him as the mosi 
) romising lad be had ever known. ‘Lhe 
schoolmaster had a friend, too, at Alten- 
burg, the capital of the duchy, who held a 
post in the consistory, and he obtained 
young Becker a government pension; but 
before this took place and the boy re- 
moved to eeikaae it happened that =" 
clergyman, who was an author, and pub 
lishe d his ‘works at Leipzig, had an im- 
portant letter to send to that city. In 
those days there were no railways, and 
not even adelivery of letters at Ecke ‘stadt 
(iudeed the post was not very safe at thai 
time); so if a person had anything of im- 
portance to transmit, he gener uly em- 
ployed a special messenger. The clergy- 
nan thought that young Becker might as 
well earn a crown as any one else, and 11 
would enable him to see the world a littl 
so he wrote the letter, adding a few words 
of recommendation for his young | mes- 
nger. It was a pleasure, and at tli 
sine time a fear, when the young fe llow 
ade lis first exeursion into the world ; 
hi mother wept as if it we re un ete wp 
separat r > his f li ather rave hum ple nty 0 
me diine, and his brother and sist 
accompanied him for more than five miles 
alo: eu re road. Along the high road = 
was | enty that was new to the lad ; : 
ravelling equipages , travellers on ‘wenn 
back—many more of whom were seen 1 
those days than now when we travel 
much more comfortably—the braying 
the post-horn, All was new anc surpr 
nz tothe young wayfaret | 
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he regarded the Swedish stone on the field 
of Liitzen, of which he had heard so 
much, and the next day reached Leipzig. 
Whata city that was! and how Gottfried 
opened his eyes when he saw the crowd in 
the market-place, the lofty, tine houses, 
and the splendid display in the shop 
windows! 

When the young messenger found the 
bookseller, and the latter had read the 
letter, he regarded him with great sym- 
pathy, treated him hospitably, and in- 
quired as to his wishes, which were all 
concentrated m one point—that he might 
become a clergyman, like his dear friend 
in the village, whom he admired so much. 
When the boy burst out in praise of the 
good clergyman who had sent him, in his 
gratitude tor the many kindnesses he had 
shown him, the bookseller pressed his 
hand and said, * May Heaven keep in 
thee that erateful heart, for thou wilt do 
well anywhere, and become a worthy 
man.” 

As it happened that the bookseller had 
a party of gentlemen to dinner that day, 
he told them the boy’s story, and they 
made a collection for him to enable him to 
buy books for the high school, while the 
bookseller promised that when he came 
to the Leipzig University, there would 
always be a place at his table for him. 

Full of gratitude and happiness, and 
urged on by the brightest hopes, Gottfried 
set out home again. ‘The worthy elergy- 
man was much pleased when he heard the 
result of the boy’s mission to Leipzig. 
Soon after, he proceeded to the school at 
Kisenberg, where he gained the goodwill 
and praise of all his masters by his in- 
dustry and irreproachable conduct. Learn- 
ing seemed to young Becker before all 
else ; he never took a walk without having 
some useful book in his pocket, and at the 
expiration of a few years he was prepared 
for the university. He was obliged to go 
to Altenburg to be examined by the Con- 
sistory, and got through if so well that he 
received taniwus testimonials. He took 
Occasion Of his Visit to the camtal to form 
the acquiintanee of the worthy gentle- 
man who lind procured tiim his pension. 
Through is Was Ly haviour. he pleased 
the family creativ, and the father formed 
a strong liking for the voung student, and 
was gind to sce hun with his ehildren—a 
son and several merry giris, who often 
laughed and wiggled at Gouttried’s strange 
Linnidity and bashtuiness. ; 

Beeker could not go straight to Leipzig 
as he had desired, but was obliged to pro- 
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ceed first to the Saxon university of Jeng 
As this place was much nearer his home 
he was often able to visit his parents - 
and what delight it caused when his rood 
patron the clergyman once sent him 3 
message, begging him to come over on 
Sunday and preach in the Hckelstad 
church. His heart beat audibly: the 
dream of his youth was about to be ful. 
filled ; the young student of divinity Was 
going to preach before his dear parents 
aid the whole parish. He at once pre. 
pared a sermon, learnt it by heart, and 
reached home on the Saturday evening. 
It is true that he suffered from that 
nervousness which affects everybody who 
addresses a large assembly for the first 
time, but he commended himself to 
Heaven and was of good cheer. Fora 
long time the church had not been so full 
as on this dav; before the bell had been 
rung the third time, old and young of 
both sexes thronged the streets leading 
to the church. : 

The student went through his first 
attempt at preaching famously; the old 
clergyman offered him both hands in the 
vestry when he came down from the 
pulpit, and expressed his entire satisfac- 
tion. The parents received the son, who 
was now their pride as he had been their 
joy, almost reverentially. These exercises 
in preaching were continued in various 
quarters, and nothing pleased the student 
so much. After a year, Beeker proceeded 
to Leipzig, where he finished his theo- 
logical studies with all possible industry 
and zeal. ‘The young divine sacrificed 
for this all the ordinary pleasures 0 
student life; the world of books was his 
world, nature his restorer, and his whole 
happiness was confined to permission to 
preach in some village church neat 
Leipzig. His scanty means taught him 
abstinence and economy, and he soon 
learned to be satisfied with the smallest 
amount of comfort. As for luxuries, they 
were, of course, out of the question. 

At leneth the studies were completed, 
and the great day drew near on which the 
young theologian would be examined bj 


the Altenbure Consistory anil lus mame 
added to the long list of those who, 12 
consideration of their passing tle exam: 
nation, reeeived permission to walt Tl 
patience for several years until, through 
the death of a clerevman, there might be 
a prospect of obtaining a living. Becker 
passed this examination to the perfect 
satisfaction of all concerned, and hence- 
forth was denominated a candidate. 
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In order to gain a living he was now 
obliged to devote is leisure to instruct- 
ing the children of the richer classes. 
He staved at Altenburg, for lis friend 
rocured him houses in which he was 
able to give lessons. At times, too, he 
was so fortunate as to gain leave to preach 
onanalternoon. Ile generally obtaimed 
one dinner @ week at each of the houses 
he visited, and his old friend looked upon 
him as a member of his family, After a 
while the daughters no longer laughed at 
the candidate and his rather awkward be- 
haviour, but learned to respeet and value 
him, for he was not only an excellent 
tutor but a noble, good young man, who 
had already begun to save some portion 
of his scanty income to send to his 
parents, wiiom he regularly visited during 
the holidays. His chief support was in- 
tended to keep his brother at the high 
school, so that he might be qualitied tor 
the university. He constantly prepared 
sermons, Which he preached in his be- 


loved village to the great edification of 


the parish, and as a help to the aging 
clergyman, who jestingly called him his 
curate. 

“Ah, my dear sir, I only wish I were 
really so,” Becker would then say with 
a sigh, for the chance of obtaiuing a cer- 
tain income still seemed very remote. 

While the candidate continued this 
tranquil life for some years, destiny was 
preparing anew and unexpected change 
for him. With exeitement in every fea- 
ture, and trembling with anxiety, Becker 
one day rushed into the house of his 
old Altenburg friend with a letter in his 
hand, which he begged him to read. The 
friend read: “ My dear Mr. Becker,—L 
have just received a letter from Count 
Soltikoy, in Moscow, in which he requests 
me to procure hima German tutor for 
lus son, and he makes most satisfactory 
proposals. Whom could 1 think of be- 
lore you? If you are prepared to accept 
this excellent appointment write me by 
the next post, in order that 1 can send 
you all the necessary information. I 
Know that your testimonials will be per- 
lectly satisfactory.” 

The letter was from the kind old book- 
seller in Leipzig, who had been so true 
4iriend to our hero. 

“Lt really thought something of an 
Unpleasant nature had happened to you, 
my dear Mr. Becker! you seem so 
Irigitened and confused,” his friend ex- 
Claimed. “J congratulate you from my 
heart. That is famous! you will accept, 
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for it will make your fortune, though we 
shall all be so sorry to part from you.” 

; “Yes, yes; but my dearest pat ron.”’ 
Beeker stammered, “shall | venture it £ 
lt is such a terrible distance—and my 
old parents and the home—and tien, can 
you promise me that my name will not be 
removed from the list of candidates, and 
that J shall be summoned from Russia so 
soon as there is a vacancy for me? for | 
will not remain a tutor all my life. | 
will preach, L must preach ; that is the 
mussion | feel L have.” 

‘You will preach yet often enough,” 
his friend laughingly consoled him. ** You 
will not be removed from the List, I can 
assure you; but we have such a number 
of candidates at present that we are onl) 
too giad to get rid of some of them, and 
know they are earning a livelihood in a 
foreign country. Your turn will not come 
for a jong time; plenty of water will tlow 
in the river before that happens, and | 
will be sure and let you know so soon as 
a vacancy occurs.” 

With a heavy heart Becker quitted a 
city in which he had spent so many happy 
liours, and parted from the family of Ins 
patron very mournfully, for he had formed 
a sincere attachment to one of his bloom- 
ing daughters, but his circumstances did 
not permit him to make it known. 

While on the road Becker wrote several} 
letters, as well as from Moscow, deserib- 
ing his position as very satisfactory and 
comfortable. He also sent the old lady 
and her daughters several small presents, 
such as red shoes with gold embroidery, 
while his patron was specially honoured 
with a gold-laced red leather cap, whieh 
produced a hearty laugh when papa put 
It on, as it was too comical to see a 
worthy clergyman in such martial array. 
{ience it was soon handed over to his 
son, and papa retained his black velvet 
eap. Still, all thought of the giver kindby 
aud aifectionately. 

A long tine then elapsed, during which 
nothing was heard of Mr. Becker, unti! 
in the spring of 1791 an aged peasant 
woman unexpectedly entered the house, 
and gave herself out as the mother of 
candidate Becker. 

* My sonin Russia,”’—such were her 
first words and her last. She hroughta 
letter and was very happy. “ My son in 
Rtussia—mah, he is a good lad, and God 
bless himfor doing so much for us, his poor 
parents and his brother and sister; he 
sends vou his most sincere respects, anc 
he las sent our rector and the old sclioo}- 


























master some Turkish tobacco that came 
all the way trom the borders of heathen- 
dom. If you havea note to send hin, 
| will call for it as 1 come back, for L 
have lots to do at the market.” 

The famual V smiled at the ms aternal pride 
of the happy old woman, and the father 
read them the letter. Its contents were 
much as follow :— 

Your reverence will be surprised that 
this letter is not dated from Moscow like 
the preceding. Since last August L have 
quitted C a Soltikelf; 1 found invselt 
compe lled to leave his house, and sought 
shelter with a friend, who is much. re- 
spected in Moscow, and has the entrance 
to many first-rate houses. For a long 
time | hesitated whether L should remain 
or return to my home; my feelings drew 
me to you and your dear family; but L 
did not dare venture suc h a ste p ln un- 
ecrtainty, as [ cannot hope yet to obtain 
the obje et of my wishes—a modest viear- 
age In my native land. A man ean earn 
quite as cood a living in Moscow as a pri- 
vate tutor, but the tuouglt of home oul- 
weighs all other advantages. As thie ex- 
penses in Moseow are very great, and L 
have the dutics of a son and brother to per- 
form, Laecepted a situation in the country. 
Lam now with Count Keotern, at hits es- 
tate on the high-road to Petersburg. I 
receive five jiundred silver roubles a vear, 
whieh will be imereased to six hundred 
if the children advance satisfactorily in 
their studies, and the use of my master’s 
horses to visit Moseow thrice a vear; and, 
in case | marry, L am promised a com- 
fortably furnished house for my wile, 
But 1 do not think of that, for L left my 
heart behind in Germany. ‘Though | an 
so comfortable, I long for home again, 
for alas! here 1 cannot, and dare not 
preach!” 

‘The old gentleman answered the let ex 
at once, saving, among other things, “ If 
you are so well off in hussia, pray ren Ul 
there till your turn comes. You will be 
able to save n oney, support vour family 
and you Cotud Hob ao that here: COHIC J 
vou hada lving. You know the eondi- 
tion of our clergy too well not to see 
that your wisest step is to remain in 
Russia.” 

A long time passed ere anything was 
again heard of Mr. Becker; and it was 
not till 17935 that his old mother reg 
peared im Altenburg. She looked very 
melancholy, had grown much older, and 
was dressed In mourning. Her first com- 
plaint was that her dear husband had died 
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in the previous month = hor second 4) 
her son remained aw AY So ]o be 
Shewe pt bitterly, and : sobbe rs wt 
other—letter—trom my son 
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soling her. ‘The clergyman op “ th 
lette i and sho 0k his hie ad On se 
fresh address. 

“Eh, eh! a rolling stone never ea ve 
any moss. Where has the Jad eo: + 
now?” ‘The contents of the letter sat 
fied him, and were listened to with crea’ 
sympathy by all, especially by Aucusts 
who often thought of their vou une frien | 
“ complaint. was still that he was un. 
able to pre ach. le was, however, savine 
money fast, and had been enabled to sie 
his sister a dowry on her marriage y 
a young farmer of the neighbourh 
While supporting Ins brother a! colle: 

In the spring of 1795 (and nothiy- 
had been heard of Mr. Becker in 1 
meanwhile) a Stranger made his apre 
ance at the eler: ey in’s house at Alten. 
burg, stating that he had a message + 
deliver to him. The family had jus 
finished dinner, and he was invited j 
Jle was a liandsome man, ina dark dress, 
looking like a professor, and, withou 
elving his name, he asked 1 f he} had t! 
honour of addressing Mr. So-and-So: 
after which “ continued, with a foreig 
accent, though in the purest German— 

“T have a message to deliver to rou 
from an old acquaiutance of yours ‘au 
friend of mine—the Pastor Becker oi 
Moscow.” 

” Becker— pastor ? What! he is 
Moseow, then ? our dear, good Beeker!’ 
all exclaimed, and Joy lit up every face. 

So he is doing ‘well! Tow glad | 
am! He does not wish to return ‘ 
Germany any longer?” Such were t 
next questions. 

“On the contrary, he longed to retu 
so greatly that he could not resist 1 
feeling, and he has already arrivec 
Germany.” 

All at once Augusta exclaimed— 7 

“iather, mother, why thal IS Mt 
Becker himself, and no one else!” 

‘So it ts! the father exclaimed i In huis 
turn, as he folded his young friend mm! 
arms. “L wonder 1 did not recoghs 
you at once; but you are greatly attered 

Great was the general delich it. Ca: 
and wine were brought in. Mr. es 
had to tell his sto ry, and was assulled' 

a hundred questions, the first on the 0 
lady’s part being whether he was marti 
vet 2 


ys. 








Becker had remained two years at his 
last. situation, when he heard from his 
‘riond at Moscow, that there was a v: 
cancy I one of the Lutheran anion 
fora clergyman, and recoinmending him 
io try for it, as his desire to preach might 
then be fultilled. 

“Tuck favouted me,’ Becker con- 
tinued, “although a strange accident, and 

! rick on the part of my rival, threw me 
‘ato terrible confusion, as I will tell you 
presently; in short, L obtained the ap- 
; intment, with a fixed salary of twelve 

hundred silver roubles, as well as the 
ordinary fees.’ 

“Well, what brought you back to 
Germany ? W as it merely a wish to visit 
your ho: ne, OF had you any business to 
transact ?” 

“Yes,” said Beeker, as he fixed his 

es Ol ‘August: a, who during his absence 
r “a pnaion iv lovely oir] “Twish to gall 
a treasure in Germany, and if I succeed, 
[ shall return to my new home the hap- 
piest man alive.” 

Augusta rose blushing, and retreated 
into an adjoining room. Becker took her 
pareats’ hands with warmth and dignity. 

“Iv honoured friends and real bene- 
factors! I have forgotten all German 
ceremony In Russia, but not German 
honesty of purpose, Let meask you, then, 
that if your daughter Augusta 1s still free, 
and thinks she ean be happy with me, 
os you allow me to propose for her 
hand? My position is secured; the re- 
membrane of my old pupil has never 
qui ted me, it has been ever my sweet 

hope to call her my own. So, say yes 
and amen to my proposal,” 

“You quite surprise us, pastor,” the 
old clergyman replied. ‘We will ask 
advice of One above, and Augusta may 
cxamine her own heart : we have nothing 
against a man whom we have so long re- 
spected. Your good heart, which we 
kn OW SO thor oughly, will’ be a sullicient 
fuarantee that our daughter must be 
; —_ A man who fulfils the Command- 

‘ats so truly and honestly as you have 
i me the liith deserves God's blessing, 


’ 


aud it will ever rest on you and your 
household.” 

‘The next day Pastor Becker was be- 
trothed to the young lady, who joyfully 
accepted the hand of a man she had al- 
Ways revered in secret, and was willing 
to wander with him along the path of life. 
The marri: ize took place shortly after. ‘The 
clergy men Invited ail their friends and re- 
lations. One postchaise brought Becker’s 
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O} ld moi ther, hi Ss sis! er, and | her h 18) and : 
another, the stude nt, the old village 
rector, and the schoolmaster, who was 
still living, r. The good old bookseller at 
Leipzig, vou — be sure, was not for- 
got fene ither 

So happy a wedding had not been e 
brated for a lone time at Altenby 
everybody was delighted, and after re 
Becker was unanimously ealled upon to 
tell the story of his contest for the cnuret 
at Moscow. 

Thad on! y one oj ppar rent, a Germ 
candidate like myself,” the ‘Petia . 
commenced, “and it was arranzed. tha’ 
we should preach our trial sermons afte: 
each other on the same day, and then thie 
elders of the chureh would impartially 
select the man that pleased them ms‘ 
You can imagine how L| strove to produce 
a good sermon, and | learned it by hie 
lL lived in a suburb, and went into tie 
city the previous evening and put up 
a German inn near the chureh, that | 
might be in time in the morning, as, 
owing to the two sermons, the service 
was to commence at an earlier hour than 
usual. 

Sitting in my own room after supper 
with nothing to do, L began walking up 
and down, and, according to my old 
custom, repeated my sermon, and as 
was too excited to slee; p when I lay dow 
I could hit on nhine better than to 
repeat it again. Satisfied with myse'f, | 
prayed for a blessing on my labours, an! 
weut quietly to sleep. Still the mo 
had scarce dawned ere I was awake, an | 
as it was too early to rise, and | did no 
wish to go to sleep again, I began repea'- 
ing my sermon once more. 

“As I was leaving the inn to proces 
to the church, a young man came ou 
the room next to mine dressed in e 
costume exactly like myself. = 
sured me with a glance, in wlach the 
was something sareastic, but polite ly re 
turning my greeting— 

“+ Al! mv fellow candidate! we hay 
one road and one object, but ouly o 
ean reach it. The pulpit stairs hay 
many ahole, so you must guard aginst a 
fall.’ 

“eThe Lord will make my pain 
straight,’ I replied, as | area on 

© We walked the short distance to t 
church, seriously and silently, anu reac: 
the vestry together. ‘The cle c op 
the door, and allowed my rival to pass 
first. The hymn commence ‘d, and my 
heart beat more and more violent ly. The 
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arrangement that we should preach one 
after the other displeased me greatly, and 
besides, my rival appeared in such won- 
derful spirits; he appeared to have made 
up his mind to preaeh first, for he walked 
boldly out of the vestry and ascended the 
pulpit. 

“ Gentlemen, you can imagine my feel- 
ings when he opened his mouth and began 
to deliver wy sermon. Yes! you may 
look at me—my sermon, passage for pas- 
sage, word for word, and almost in my 
voice, so that I positively shuddered. At 
first | thought L was dreaming, then that 
this man was the Evil One, who had as- 
sumed my form for the sake of confusing 
me and turningme mad. At last I fancied 
that L was mad, and wild thoughts crossed 
my brain. Leap up and hurl him from 
the pulpit, or to rush from the church and 
leave the victory to him—what should I 
do? no one saw my despair and agony, 
and still he went on preaching, I heard 
nothing, saw nothing, At tength the 
sound of the organ aroused me, the ser- 
mon was over; two or three verses and 
then my turn would come. 1 sprang 
from my chair, as if confounded. What 
was Lto do? IL had never attempted to 
preach extempore, and, indeed, it would 
not have availed me here. I endured 
horrors which 1 cannot describe, and my 
Doppelganger walked coolly into the 
vestry. 

«Sir! | growled at him, savagely, 
‘that was my sermon—who gave it to 
you?’ 

“*You, my dear sir, and I am much 
obliged to you for it, 

** And the right to preach it—eh °’ 
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‘**} took for myself. But make has: 
the hymn is just ending? iis, 
we | tottered up the steps; the chure’: 
swam before my gaze, the lone rows of 
. . > } 
faces seemed to me lifeless blocks 1 
st ruggled in vain to regain my composure 
At length a sudden inspiration eame to 
me. I prayed fervently for help in my 
need, and then began quietly; ‘My be. 
loved fellow-Christians! You have just 
heard a sermon, than whieh no hetter 
could have been delivered, so with your 
permission I will, therefore, repeat it) 
And so [ preached my own sermon wit! 
all the fervour in my power, and quitted 
the pulpit like a victor the battle-tield. 
* At the inn my rival confessed that he 
had not yet forgotten all his studey: 
tricks, and possessed so marvellous ; 
memory, that on hearing me repeat my 
sermon thrice, as | had done, he reiner. 
bered every word. I forgave him hi 
trick, for it turned to my advantage. The 
elders of the church unanimously agreed 
that though the first sermon was an ad. 
mirable composition, it required muel 
higher talents to be able to repeat it as | 
had done after only hearing it once, and 
so they gave me the appointment.” 
Professor Becker, the son of a poor 
peasant, who could not procure a hum)! 
curacy in his own country, rose to the 
rank of superintendent at Moscow, and was 
held in great reverence by the Lutheran 
congregation. He ever had God befor 
his eyes and in his heart, and obeved fh 
commandments, more especially the fifth, 
receiving the full reward held ont to him. 
Because he had honoured father aw. 
mother his days were long in the land. 


Titik TDLER. 


LAZINEss is not very easily defined. It 
does not mean doing nothing, for lazy 
people do a great deal. Some lazy men 
will yawn five hundred times ina day. 
‘They groan, too, and blow and grumble 
and give lectures with considerable acti- 
vity of mind and muscle. They call the 
servants idle hussies for not rising at five 
o’clock, or for taking half an hour's rest 
at meals, or for sitting down five minutes 
between them. Sometimes they smoke 
seven or eight hours a day; aud, during 
all that time, they keep incessantly shift- 
ing their position. Moreover, a lazy man 
gets up sometimes and walks with his 


hands behind him and looks out of the 
window. Then he thinks of something, 
“and roars out— 
* What’s Tom about ?” 
“ He’s standing in the yard, sir” 
“ Standing in the yard, the idle rascal. 
Does he think I’m going to keep hum 10" 
standing in the yard 2 Send him here: 
So Tom comes and he gets 4 lecture, 
and goes out with his nose in wrinkles. 
That is doing something. Why, am 
may be very tired—nay, quite tired—) 
doing so daily. ‘The lazy man, therefore, 
is always ready for bed; indeed, we co” 
sider him pretty hard wroug!it. 



































Why, then, is he called a lazy man? 

It is diflicultto say; forthelazy man’sem- 
ployment is both hard work and regular, 
You may safely depend upon his yawning 
if you call upon him morning, evening, or 
mid-day. Even in asking you, “ How do 
vou do®” he puts more labour into the 
expression than an active man would put. 

“How do youdo? (Yaw!) All well 
Yaw !) at home ?”’ 

This is hard work for the jaws. Only 
think of the muscular contraction and 
relaxation necessary to produce these 
enormous yaws! What the world calls 
au active man gets over the task with 
much more ease. Moreover, it is regular 
work—as regular as the blowing of the 
wind, which varies its course a little, at 
times, but is always blowing. 

Then what. can be more regular than 
the smoking? Two hours after dinner, 
one after supper, and two or three more 
as opportunities occur or inclination 
prompts. It is as regular as haymaking, 
at all events, and that is no idle employ- 
ment. ‘Then the walking up and down 
the room, with arms folded—that also is 
regular, not to speak of the step, which 
keeps time to asecond. The lazy man 
walks when his friends call to see him. 
He invites them to sit down, and then he 
puts his hands behind him and commences 
his pedometrical tread, now and then 
giving a stamp with his heel as if on pur- 
pose to perfect the vibration and com- 
plete the music of the sound. How much 
more active he is than his visitors! In 
fact, the lazy man is a very active fellow. 
Why, then, is he called a lazy man ? 
He is called a lazy man because he 


does nothing which can be reckoned of 


ay value to society. He consults merely 
his own gratifications; sits when he is 
tired of moving ; walks when he is tired 
of sitting; drinks when his appetite calls 
lor liquor, and smokes when he feels the 
craving, 

After he has done all these things for 
his own satisfaction, he cannot show, 
In making up his day’s account, that he 
has done anything that can be regarded 
With satisfaction either by himself or 
others, 

The cabinet-maker has made a chair 
With perhaps the same amount of mus- 
Cwar action that the lazy man has ex- 
pended on yawning, stamping, and puf- 
ing; and the chair remains as a testi- 
mouy for his diligence—a useful and va- 
luable article, which will contribute its 
Share to the mass of social and domestic 
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comfort for a whole generation—perhaps 
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even for ages to come, 

Every species of workman has done 
something which can be appreciated ; but 
the lazy man has done nothing. And it 
is this inappreciable character of the lazy 
man’s activity that makes him a lazy 
man; for, if he had merely exerted the 
strength upon something valuable which 
he expended on the invaluable, he would 
have been a workman of some value. 

_Dawdling and idling arise from insta- 
bility of character. The decided man- 
the man with a definite object in view— 
cannot be idle. Even if his object be as 
fantastic as the philosopher’s stone or the 
elixir of immortality, still it is definite ; 
requires great concentration of the col- 
lection of matter-of-fact knowledge by 
reading and experiment, and making me- 
moranda of the various results of different 
combinations and processes. 

All this makes history, from which 
science herself has drawn her mother wits. 
The poet, however hare-brained or cat- 
witted, has produced his odes to Jessie, 
Mary, and Georgie. He has cultivated 
language, studied the analogies of nature, 
and given encouragement to the music, 
both of sound and sense; and, perhaps, 
he has produced one pearl that will 
flourish for ever amongst the gems of 
literature. 

But the undecided man without a mental! 
object—the man who arises merely to eat 
and drink; to yawn and to smoke; and 
who spends every day of a long life in 
doing what cannot be measured, weighed, 
valued, or even preserved and demon- 
trated to any human eye—may be said to 
live for no one but himself, and to have 
gone through the world without either 
adding to its wealth or contributing to 
its improvement. 

If a man even cultivates his taste alone 
he is of some service to society ; for tast 
improves the arts and leaves them better 
than it found them. A man, therefore, is 
not an idler who studiously exercises lis 
mind in correcting the mistakes which 
preceding generations have committed 
in any department of human activity. if 
he improve the drama, or tlie mode o! 
representing it; if he improve the mod 
of cutting clothes, or of making furni- 
ture, or introduce a better system of 
tilling the ground, or of rearing any parti- 
cular species of vegetable, he has don 
some service to the world and has wrough' 
to some purpose. But if he tas mere ly 
dawdled his way through the vorid, he 
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might as well not have been in it for any 
good he has done. 

The servant maid who rises at six in 
the morning, kindles the fires, boils the 
water, toasts the bread, takes in the milk, 
dusts the dining-room or parlour, and lays 
the breakfast-table, does a good day’s work 
before the lazy man gets up—a work, too, 
that is valuable and indispensable in the 
sum total of daily domestic comfort—a 
work without which all the wealth that 
society possesses would be only dross and 
rubbish. She it is who makes wealth 
valuable and prosperity a blessing. She 
enables the mistress to dress, and the 
master to idle and luxuriate. But then 
she makes lazy people ; and the more she 
works the lazier they become. She has 
also a natural tendency to dawdle. She 
stands very often a quarter of an hour 
with the broom in her hand, looking out 
of the window. She takes a rest now and 
then on the sly when her mistress is out 
of the way, for her feet become feeble 
with standing. 

Constancy at work is oppressive, and 
perhaps would soon kill her, for her hours 
are longer than any working man’s. Na- 
ture, therefore, rebels against it. But 
there is little mercy in general shown her ; 
if she were caught dawdling or hanging 
on her broom she would be rebuked or 
scolded for it. 

Servants never do enough, and they 
never give satisfaction. Yet compare 
their work with that of the lazy man who 
abuses them as good-for-nothing—only 
just too well fed—and how much more 
valuable members of society they seem. 

We do not know how much work a ser- 
vant ought to do: it is not easily calcu- 
lated. We have often heard a mistress 
say that they have done themselves in 
one hour what the servant often takes 
several hours to perform. This we be- 
lieve. On any one special occasion a 
mistress may do this very well; but the 
question is, could she keep it up for years, 
with a servant’s hopes and motives ? 

There is strength in hope and motive. 
They will make even the lazy man rise at 
six, and do a day’s work before breakfast. 
They will enable a lover to go twenty 
miles through snow and water, when, 
without them, he would not have the 
courage to wet the soles of his shoes with 
the chilling combination. And any man 
of ordinary strength may walk twenty 
miles, for some specific purpose, without 
being able to repeat the journey every 
day regularly throughout the year. The 
dawdliug propensity must be taken into 
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consideration. Mistresses have jj 
well as servants, although they are 
nately placed beyond the verge of ¢ 
or criticism. 

Working men do less real work tha 
maid-servants. They dawdle at work as 
a matter of course. Carpenters, painters, 
paper-hangers, gardeners, and journey. 
men of every description have even fe. 
duced the dawdling habit into an art 
They dawdle systematically; and ther 
mystify you with reasons for non-delay or 
non-fulfilment of promise which it is jn 
vain for you to combat as you cannot fol. 
low them. 

“The thing was in such a state, sir 
that it could not have been done sooner. 
In fact, it has cost double the work ] 
expected. It was bungled in the making 
at first. You see that, and that. I had 
to undo all that; then the material is 
giving way insome parts ; and then I had 
to rivet this thing and square that,” &e, 

All gammon in general; but it serves 
his purpose, and it is no easy matter for 
aman, who is ignorant of an art and its 
terms, to argue against a man who knows 
them all. 

‘The ignoramus is sure to be beaten; so, 
conscious of his weakness, he holds his 
tongue and the dawdler prevails. An 
ingenious dawdler will, in this manner, 
magnify an hour’s job into a day’s work, 
And, if the lady of the broom gets into 
confabulation with a male dawdler, they 
make a pretty day’s work dawdling be- 
tween them. 

The maid easily finds a reason for going 
upstairs, and another for coming dows, 
and the broom and the chisel both take a 
rest, whilst their respective employers 
take a bit of comfort. 

Is there any harm in dawdling? Not 
a bit, if there is no limited time for labour. 
Nature requires it: and there is more 
constant and continuous work done with 
alittle dawdling than with none at all. 
In fact, it is only an effort to render 
labour attractive and destroy its mo- 
notony. 

If a woman be engaged to serve a 
family at all hours of the day and night 
(that is, whenever she happens to be 
called), and if, on the average, she be 
upon her feet, either working or seeming 
to work, fourteen to seventeen hours a 
day, she must dawdle. Dawdling, in her 
case, is much more excusable than in that 
of a man who comes to work at seven, 
leaves for dinner at twelve, returns at 
one, and then leaves for the day at six OF 
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work, and ought to be faithfully per- 
formed without any dawdling whatever ; 
but the former 1S an unreasonable ex- 
action for which human nature Is not con- 
stituted, and we hope never will be. 

There are many boarding-houses and 
private families in New York where one 
servant does all the work for a dozen per- 
sons; rises at six, goes to bed at mid- 
night, and even then is not sure of hav- 
ing her rest undisturbed ; serves breakfast 
to this gentleman at eight, to that at nine, 
and to another at ten; cooks dinner for 
one at five, for another at six, supper now 
and then for a dozen; answer two or 
three bells at a time, or is expected to 
answer them, and scolded for not being 
at all three places at once. 

Besides this, she is ever and anon 
shown the dust upon the table, chairs, 
and piano; the dirt on the handles of the 
teacups; the yesterday’s yolk on the egg- 
spoons; the tray not wiped; the teapot 
with the old tea-leaves in it ; the tumblers 
and wine-glasses not dusted outwardly, 
aud the coal-seuttle must be filled. ‘ And, 
look ! see these irons are actually covered 
with dust and the rug with ashes ; and 
take care and not drop the coals on the 
carpet as you bring them in.” 

All of these, and a great many other 
little things, would puzzle most any one to 
do right. But the poor maid-of-all-work 
is at least ordered to do them, though it is 
out of the power of human tyranny to 
exact the labour from one person that 
wil give satisfaction to nice people. 

There is no time for dawdling in such 
a place. The work must just be hurried 
over and carelessly done; and, after two 
or three months’ drudgery, the servant 
leaves her place; takes a month’s rest ; 
spends all her savings, and then goes out 
to work once more. She thus recruits by 
idleness; and the householders complain 
of the unsettled character of servants, who 
seldom stay a year in one place. 

_ fo cure dawdling is impossible. It 
belongs to humanity. It is muscular rest, 
as Indispensable as sleep. But it may be 
so reguiated as almost to disappear. The 
regulation depends npon the same prin- 
Ciple as taxation. A large revenue can- 
not be secured by a large impost. It has 
been found from experience that a mode- 
rate tax produces the greatest aggregate 
amount. 

So it is with labour. If you exact 
eighteen hours’ labourfrom human beings, 


you will obtain less real produce through- ° 


out the year or month than from ten or 
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twelve hours. ‘They must dawdle at their 
work. A man may and ought to work, 
with great spirit, for eight or ten hours : 
but it is impossible for him, even if he 
would, to work with spirit regularly for 
fourteen or eighteen hours daily. 

What is the maximum time of work 
for human beings? How long should a 
servant-maid be required to be on her feet 
daily at household work? ‘These are im- 
portant questions not yet solved; for the 
fact is we are living in an age of drudgery 
and driving, when more work is exacted 
and less obtained from every species of 
labourer than used to be exacted in former 
times, when the servant used to sit down 
with her mistress after dusk in the hall, 
and darn, spin, or embroider, sing songs, 
listen to legends, and spend the evening 
in cheerful and social communion. 

Everything is driven now-a-days. Or- 
ders for a hundred thousand yards of 
cloth must be executed in a day; houses 
built by contract in a month; dresses 
made in a few hours, 

Not content with steam travelling we 
must have steam expresses at the rate of 
a mile a minute, con even these are not 
sifliciently rapid. We must have mail 
accelerations over and over. ‘They are 
days of velocity we live in—fast days, in 
which rapidity of movement seems to be 
the standard of excellence. But it must 
be remembered that this rapidity is pro- 
duced by an increase of power; and that 
it is unreasonable to demand an increase 
of speed or of work when the correspond- 
ing increase of power is not supplied. 

Now, who can increase the power of 
human beings? ‘They are not engines 
that can be worked by physical high 
pressure or tyrannical exaction, But 
still they can be made to work more and 
better than they do, and also to derive 
more satisfaction from it. But this can 
only be accomplished by moral high 
pressure—by making labour attractive— 
by means of rivalry, hope, companionship, 
relaxation, cheerfulness, amusement, and 
everything to which dawdling naturally 
tends; for dawdling is nothing else than 
thespirit that seeks rest from labour or 
such excitement as will make labour itse!! 
less laborious. It has no objection t 
work if you make work agreeable ; and 11 
has been wisely implanted in us at ou 
original formation, to urge us ultimately 
to the adoption of a system of agreeabic 
and recreative employment, which is 
only more conducive to health, but mot 


productive of the fruits of industry, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
MR. SOFTON IS FASCINATED. 


Mrs. Verscnoy.e by no means willingly 
received Constance into her house. There 
was something in her manner, notwith- 
standing all her flourishing manners, 
which did not please the widow. Much 
as Mrs. Verschoyle had been annoyed 
when she made the discovery that my 
influence was unfavourable to Mr.Softon’s 
cause, it was with still greater repugnance 
that she consented to Constance taking 
up her abode in the house; yet she was 
far too weak to say no. It is possible also 
that the widow meditated bringing my 
wife in contact with me in the hope of 
effecting a reconciliation, in which case 
all difliculty respecting Eleanor would be 
at an end, and she would become Mrs. 
Softon without further ceremony. 

Constance had determined upon fixing 
herself as a visitor to the widow, and 
was not casily daunted. She had an 
object to gain, and she would gain it. If 
the widow had denied her admittance she 
would have gained access to the house 
by stratagem—she would have bribed 
the servants—she would have pleaded 
illness. In fact, Constance did not lack 
expedients, and she would have used 
them. 

But her object was achieved without 
any difliculty, and after having learned 
that I was in the frequent habit of visiting 
there, she found it an easy matter to 
cajole the widow into allowing her to 
stay. ‘Lhe quiet repose of manner which 
she assumed at first had completely de- 
ecived the widow—she even consented to 
aid Constance in her attempts with me. 
Poor Mrs. Verschoyle was simple, and 
without much knowledge of the world. 
It seemed perhaps imnossible that this 
young and beautiful creature could be 
really to blame. The fault must have 
been mine. Why did I allow such a 
brilliant and fascinating woman to be so 
much in society? Why did I leave her 
so much alone—with this beauty and 
talent rendering her peculiarly liable to 
temptation? I had been so much en- 
grossed with my factory; I had given 
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myself up to study; I had taken her frop, 
a congenial sphere, only to mix. with 
rigid strangers who could not appreciate 
the charming talents of this dainty beauty. 
whose very appearance made every item 
in her well-appointed drawing-room look 
homely and commonplace. I shall no! 
interfere, thought the widow. Still | 
don’t know, all things considered. jj 
Mark ought not to relent, and take this 
charming woman back again. After wha 
has passed, he would know how to manage 
her better than he did before. . 

Such was the widow’s simple idea for 
making all smooth again. Meanwhile. 
Constance would not give the widow time 
for thought; and she took her place at 
the widow’s side on the sofa with such an 
air of engaging familiarity, that a stranger 
might have supposed they had been inti- 
mate for life. 

“You cannot think, my dear madam, 
how grateful I feel for permitting me this 
chance of seeing my dear husband again,” 
said Constance, naively. “ Knowing hin 
so long—indeed, having had the satis- 
faction of rearing him from his infaney— 
your interest in all that concerns him 
must necessarily be so much greater than 
a stranger, and this will be my best excuse 
for troubling you.” 

The widow could hardly gainsay what 
scemed so very natural, and therefore 
casily fell into the net which had been 
spread for her. 

“You are right,” said she; “and I do 
feel a great interest in your excellent 
husband; doubtless he owes much of his 
success to my care of him in his early 
vears ; and if his manners are more abrupt 
than I could wish for in polite society, 1 
suppose we must ascribe it to the influence 
of the manufacturing people he has $0 
much associated with; but of course, 
continued she, ‘ you will not expect me 
to take either side. Should Mark come 
here to-day, | would rather not be presen! 
at the interview.” 

“Ah, my dear lady,” said Constanee, 
with the most childlike humility, “do 10 
think I come her to accuse him—by 1 
means—he is too good, too noble. The 
sole blame is mine. Oh, why could I not 


































»» contented with his humble and mono- 
ronous life? I see, now it is too late, 
where my error has been. What happi- 
ness I might have had, even in poverty!” 

“As to poverty,” said the widow, “I 
think you hardly do Mark justice. His 
position could not have been bad when 
vou married him, and has greatly im- 
proved since.” 


“True, my dear madam, quite right; | 


but he took me from a home where every 

luxury was familiar to me.” 

The widow had not thought of this, she 
had always understood that I had never 
received a farthing with my wife, but 
without being certain of the facts, she 
thought it better not to argue. 

“Have vou consulted your parents 2” 
said the widow. 

“Madam, I have not. Ah, my dear 
parents, how they must have grieved! [ 
can imagine what your dear, kind heart 
would feel if it had happened thus to 
your daughter, By-the-bye, you have 
iwo daughters, have you not?” 

“Yes, madam, my daughter Clara is 
in the garden. Eleanor has gone for a 
short visit to a friend, but she returns 
home again this morning.” 

“ How happy it will make me to know 
them.” 

While they chatted thus, Mr. Softon 
was announced. 

“Do not move,” said the widow, seeing 
that Constance was about to withdraw ; 
Mr. Softon is only -——” 

“Oh! L comprehend, madam,” said 
Constance, with a roguish smile, which 
became her well. “And which of the 
dear girls does this gentleman affect to 
choose ?” 

“It is my eldest daughter, Eleanor, to 
whom Mr. Softon——”’ 

“Is engaged, dear—how interesting.” 

“Hm, not exactly, my daughter has_ 
not positively accepted Mr. Softon, but it 
will lead to that, of course—oh, yes, it 
will lead to that.” ‘ 

“Tam dying to see the favoured one,” 
said Constance. She was soon gratilied, 
for Mr. Softon immediately entered. 

_He was a little abashed by the presence 
oi such a magnificent creature as Con- 
stance, and did not assume quite so many 
aus as he would have done had she been 
ol a quieter order of beauty. Constance, 
1owever, soon put him at his ease. She 
siowed him so much attention, paid him 
so much respect, was so much interested 
ia some extremely sapient remarks he 
mace concerning the weather or the 
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garden, or a new fashion, or other equally 
important topic, and she laughed so 
sweetly when he attempted a joke which 
hung fire, that in ten minutes he thought 
her one of the most delightful women 
whose acquaintance he had ever made. 

The widow being somewhat confused 
between her visitors, had not introduced 
them; and Constance, also, had so imme- 
diately taken upon herself to set her cap 
at Mr. Softon, that it was only nov 
when the widow addressed her as Mrs. 
Irving, that Mr. Softon learned her 
name. 

“Trving!” said that gentleman, “is it 
possible ? But Tam mistaken, of course.” 

“[ know what you would say,” an- 
swered the widow; “ pray be careful.” 

“But do I really have the honour of 
addressing the wife of my dear friend 
Mark ?” 

‘‘Even so,” said the widow, who en- 
joyed his astonishment. 

“ And this is the exquisite creature,” 
said he in a low tone, but purposely loud 
enough for her to hear, “whom he is 
driving away from him, the barbarian ;” 
then he added aloud— 

“T must conclude, then, my dear Mrs. 
Verschoyle, that it was a joke that I heard 
about Mrs. Irving’s decease ?” 

“Hush! you naughty man,” said she, 
“how can you speak of such horrible 
things as death !” 

“Truly, it is better to think of the 
living,” said Mr. Softon; “ especially 
when one has the happiness of contem- 
plating them as I do to-day.” 

“Have a care, Mr. Softon; I shall 
convey all these fine speeches to 
Eleanor 24 . 

“Oh, pray now,” and he joined his 
hands together in mock supplication, “| 
hoped to find her back again by this 
time.” 

‘She may not come till the next train,” 
answered she ; “can you amuse yoursell 
agreeably till then ?” 

“Do you ask ?”’ said Mr. Softon, gal- 
lantly; ‘‘the fact is, I am sorry to say, | 
have an engagement which wil! occupy 
me the next hour or so, after which | 
will return.” 

Mrs. Verschoyle followed him to the 
door; she scarcely knew what to make o! 
his sudden fascination. a 

And this is really Mrs. Irving ?” said 
he in a whisper, as they left the room. 

“Yes; do you like her?” 

“She is an angel.” - 
“Pity Mark does not think so. 
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“The fellow must be a brute.” 
“Tush! you do not know all. I 


cannot tell who is to blame.” 


“'This charming creature is not, of that 
I’m certain.” 

“ You appear fascinated.’ 

“Really, my dear madam, you must 
admit she is very charming.” 

“She certainly is; L wish T could feel 
ihat she had the sterling merits of my 
dear girls.” 

“Remember how much they owe to 
you, my dear madam.” 

Ahi, the eare and anxiety I have had 
over those dear girls,” said the widow, 
iusingly, 

“Pray invite your talented friend in 
the evening,” said Coustance, when the 
widow returned, “and we will give you a 
little musie. 1 think I understood he was 
a musician.” 

“Delightful!” said the widow; “1 will 
do so. Mr. Softon is full of soul, L assure 
you: he should have been an artist.” 

“Tle is much better as he is, believe 
ne,” said Constance. 

“You! an artist, and speak thus! 
remarked the widow. 

“Madam, I have seen too much of 
artists; you do not know them, You 
would hi wdly i imagine what a loose tone 
of thought pervades the artistic world— 
shocking ! " 

“We have also an artist named Cary,” 
said the: widow; “a very accomplished 
man, who teaches Eleanor, and whose 
knowledge of music is profound.” 

“Ali, indeed!” remarked Constance; 
“but do you not find these artists a little 
—what shall 1 savy ?—tiresome ?” 

“Mr. Cary is very intellectual,” said 
the widow; “an excelent man for his 
position, | should say.” 

“True, my dear madam; but the 
habits of these people. L have met many 
of them. They always smell of tobacco ; 
they are soe Li ry ot brushes and combs ; 
they have re nerally sucn deep hues 
voices, and speak so loud the v make one’s 
ears tingle in a drawing-room.” 

So Cary was not invited; the fact 
being that Constanee remembered too 
well the iniluence of Cary in the early 
part of her married lite to Suppose that 
he would treat her with much deference 
now. So Mr. Softon had the full and ex- 
Clusive benetit of my wite’s society. 


|»? 


‘This . Me, Softon is a gentleman, I 
SUPPOse Fs id C onstance, 
“Oh, quite so,” auswered the widow. 


* Andel: ©”? 
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“Not rich, perhaps; but  certain!y 
well off.” : 
“He has been long engaged to Miss 
Eleanor——” : 1 & 
“Pardon me,” said the widow, ‘I 
think you have forgotten that they are 
not actually engaged yet.” 

“How fooli shly forgetful I am: of 
course, you told me so.” 

The widow sighed, 

“ He is so amiable and talented,” she 
said; ‘‘l am not surprised that any lady 
should admire him.’ ; 

“Tle must be quite young,” said Cox. 

stance, who scemed suddenly anxious to 
know all about Mr. Softon. 

“Oh, quite young,” answered the 
widow, “le is not yet thirty.” 

The gentleman respecting whom these 
pe articulars had been communicated again 
made his appearance. 

His entrance was si: gnalled by Con- 
stance with a sort of triumph hal march 
upon the piano, played with so mueh 
spirit that the young man was astonished. 

But as he came into the room, perhaps 
beeause Constance recollected that this 
was not the kind of music to express her 
own situation and supposed feelings, she 
struck into one of Mendelssolin’s most 
plaintive songs without words, and put 
on such an expression of countenance as 
would best accord with the sentiment of 
the music. 

“What an impassioned creature ** 

said Mr. Softon—** how spirituelle / 

Hardly noticing at first that Mr. 
Softon was present, she played from 
memory a dashing study of Lizst. 

“Really, a most extraordinary crea 
ture!’ said Mr. Sovton, again. 

Kieanor had just retume “lL from her 
short visit, and now entered the room so 
quietly that she had hardly been noticed. 
Mr. Sotton feeling that he was bound to 
Sav something in eommon nol teness, 
came to her and made some cuthu siastle 
remarks upon the playing. 

Pereeiv . ¢ Eleanor, Constance rose 
from the pis ano with the moste: xtraordinary 
professions of attachment and admiration, 
and insisted upon her taking the now 
vacant scat at the piano. 

“You must be an excellent amateur, l 
am sure, with that express ive face of 
vours. Lam confident you have exce ident 
taste and skill. Do play something, dear.” 

There was that in the manner a 
expression of Coustanee whieh repelled 
Eleanor from the first moment; every 
word she uttered seemed in Eteanors 























J an apology for me, and she was 
ost op enly inpelle sd to ‘adopt a defiant 
sone. Restraining herself, she sat down 

t the piano, and play ed a short piece by 
yo means difficult, In a very incorrect 
manuer, for her thoughts were elsewhere. 

Constance was in a rapture when she 
had tinished.— ‘What expression! — 
what exquisite simplicity !—what tone !” 

Softon, though a simpleton, had still a 
certain amount of honesty, and he could 
not help saying— 

“| fancy, madam, you have not heard 
Miss Eleanor to the ‘best advantage.” 

Miss Mary now joined them. She had 
seen little of my wife; but it will be 
remembered that her first impression had 
not been extremely favourable, and thie 
parting warning which she had given me 
when paying me a short visit, ‘after my 
marriage, again recurred to her. 

“TL have been a true prophet,” mur- 
mured Aunt Mary. What business has 
she here? My sister-in-law is a fool to 
encourage her. Constance, too, remem- 
vered Miss V erschoyle’ S visit, but did not 
refer to it. She had a strong temptation 
to (ridicule the old lady’s odd ways, but 
prudence conquered, There would be 
nothing to gain—there might be some- 
thing to lose. From one cause and an- 
other the interest of the group flagged. 
Mr. Softon from time to time made a 
spasmodic effort to inffuse a little liveli- 
ness amongst them, but he wanted assist- 
ance; the “work was too heavy alone. 
They separated early. 

As they left the drawing-room, Aunt 
Ma ne called Eleanor into her room. 

rake a seat, my dear ; I have been 
‘00 Frown with you I know.” 

Eleanor could say nothing ; she wept. 

“It is of no use to be miserable,” con- 
tinued the spinster. “You can’t have a 
married man, my dear. ~ ‘Think of that! 
—Be reasonable, It is a sin to think 
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“Aunt, dear aunt,” said Eleanor,, do 
me justice. At the present moment I 
feel more deeply the bitter trial it must 
ve for Mark, tied for life to such a woman 
as this, than any sorrow for my own share 
in the matter.” 

“Good girl,” said Aunt Mary, “TI don’t 
know why L attacked you as I did. IL 
was afraid, I know what a difference 
there js hetween a man (and Mark is 
rei who is capable of loving passion- 

y (and Mark is so), and that popin- 
“i ootalion but mark my words, Eleanor, 
you will be spared any further trouble in 
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refusing Mr, Softon. 
you again,” 

‘Why do vou think so, aunt? 
I le anor, almost jovfully. 
“T can see,” answered Miss M ary. “] 
know what L know. Watch him with 
Mark’s wife, if you want an explanation ; 
but you must be resigned, my dear. Tt 
was a pity Mark did not wait to ascertain 
if the report about his wife was true; ‘he 
would have saved himself and you much 
pain, Bless the dear boy, that was always 
lis way from a child—so hasty, so ime 
pe tuous. But it can’t be helpe id now.’ 

“Do not say any more shea’ it, de ‘ar 
aunt; you have lived single all vour life. 

“| have, thank God,” said Miss Mary. 

“And you have never felt unhappy 
becanse of your single life?” 

“Well, my dear, there are somethou chts 
and feelings we don’ t always care to tell 
to our dearest friends. All that has no- 
thing to do with the present question, 
but [ had rather rear kittens and puppies 
than foolish and dishonourable men and 
women, and eall them my ehili lren. There 
are too many of such alren dv.” 

“Do not be uneasy about me, aunt. [| 
shall think no more of this, believe me. 
Good night. I shall be a quiet old 
spinster like you.’ 

Miss V erschoyle did not answer. She 
sat in a bro oding attitude, with her head 

resting on her hand. 

Kleanor glaneed round the room and 
pictured in imagination fifty vears of her 
life passed away. Would she rese nble 
her aunt ? she asked herself witha smile 
elancing at the same time to the purring 

cat, the scratching parrot, the ‘wheezy 


He will never ask 


> said 


poodle, and, lastly, ‘to the quiet figure of 


Miss Verschoyle herself, who, as usual, 
when co: sitating deeply, had pushed her 
cap nearly to the back of her head, re- 
vealing a most masculine forehead «and 
stubby grey hair. 

cw hy not 2” was Eleanor’s inward an- 
swer ; “she is a good and honourabl 
woman.” 

Still it must be confessed youth and 
beauty is not generally given to thinking 
thus. 





CHAPTER XX. 
MR. SOFTON’S FASCINATION CONTINUES, 


ConsTANce still stayed with the widow, 
but certainly, as far as | was concerne: 1, 
her object had failed. But my absence 
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was compensated for in the frequent visits 
of Mr. Softon, who now almost entirely 
neglected his official duties to be con- 
stantly at Lymington. He seemed to 
forget Eleanor entirely, much to the as- 
tonishment of the widow, who saw that 
Mr. Softon’s attentions to Constance were 
increasing daily. 

Constance fell into all his moods; she 
was equal to the subject be it what it 
would—music, philosophy, art, seandal— 
no matter what, she followed him. A 
man of a different stamp would soon have 
tired of a woman who had no opinion of 
her own. This, however, did not trouble 
Mr. Sofion in the least. They discussed 
all sorts of subjects, from the last new 
novel to the last new preacher, or the 
last new creed (there is a fashion now even 
in such matters as these). Sometimes 
the topics they touched upon were not 
of the most elevated kind. Constance, 
however, appeared so calm, judicious, and 
modest, and never allowed her companion 
to stray into forbidden paths. 

“It is astonishing how delicate and re- 
fined she is,” thought Mr. Softon. “TI 
seem as thoroughly acquainted with her 
character in these few days as though I 
had known her all my life, and how charm- 
ingly easy and graceful she is. Egad, I 
wish | was in Mark’s shoes—she would 
be just the woman for me.” 

But the widow was getting rapidly 
tired of her visitor and of Mr. Softon’s 
attentions to her. Her placid nature 
gave way under the infliction, so that 
upon one occasion when Mr. Softon was 
descanting, as he often did, on my folly 
aud cruelty in respect to my wife, the 
widow for tlic first time seemed inclined 
to take my part. 

“It is impossible, Mr. Softon, to say 
who was to blame,” she said, coldly; “I 
would rather, if you please, not express 
an Opinion on such a delicate matter.” 

She also took every opportunity of en- 
ticing Coustance away from Mr. Softon, 
hoping that the affeetion which she be- 
lieved he still felt for Eleanor would still 
jead to a declaration. She begun also 
to think whether she might not as well 
try once more her imfluence with me, and 
accordingly told my wile of her inten- 
tion. 

* What adear kind soul you are,” said 
Constance. ‘low I love you. If you 
had but the same admiration for me that 
I entertain for you, how rejoiced 1 should 
be ; but 1 fear, my dear lady, you will be 
giving yourself trouble for no purpose. 





Mark will never see me again if jie can 
help it.” 

“You must not despair,” said the 
widow, who herself began to despair of 
getting rid of her visitor. 

“Oh, it is past—quite past. I ean 
never bear the humiliation of asking q 
favour from him again.” ‘| 

“Am I to understand, then,” said the 
widow, “that yourefuse my intercession?” 

“ Refuse your intercession! Beneyo. 
lent creature, can 1 use such a word? J 
could not think of putting you to go 
much trouble, which 1 know would be of 
no avail.” 

“ But that is the sole object of your 
stay here, is it not ?” asked the widow, 
aghast at Constance’s cvolness, and ren- 
dered still more uncomfortable as the faint 
light dawned upon her that Constance 
had an ulterior object. 

Constance had quickness enough to see 
that her welcome was exhausted. 

“It was the sole motive of my stay, 
dear madam, and since it has failed 1 will 
take my leave of your charming society. 
In fact, I have arranged to leave to- 
morrow.” 

The widow was becoming enlightened 
gradually; she did not press her visitor 
to stay. The consequence was, therefore, 
that Constance, to the infinite delight of 
Miss Mary, the satisfaction of Eleanor, 
and the grief of Mr. Softon, took her 
departure, | 

Mr. Softon, however, could not part 
with her thus abruptly. He saw her to 
the train, and made most earnest and 
particular inquiries as to her future pros- 
pects, residence, and occupation—details 
which Constance gave with little reserve. 

Mr. Softon’s head was turned without 
doubt. There was a dash of impropriety 
too in the affair which, to a foolish young 
man such as he was, had a certain charm. 
I grieve to say Mr. Softon was not alone 
in his folly. There was something more 
piquante in these little attentions to @n- 
other man’s wife, even when cast off with 
disdain by her injured husband, which 
gratified Mr. Softon’s conceit amazingly. 

It is hardly to be expressed how he 
boasted to his official companions at the 
oflice of the conquest he had made ol 
such an exquisite—‘“ such a soul, you 
know,” said he—“such eyes—sucii 2 Con 
plexion—such hair—such a figure—suct 
asmile. By Jove, gentlemen, you shou 
sce her’ Something of this sort those 
foolish young gentlemen listene to 
complacently almost every day. 
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CHAPTER XAI. 
COULD I SAVE HER ? 


| went back to the factory, shutting be- 
ind me, as it were, all that had so en- 
chanted me. The opening to a new life 
which had promised so muck had sud- 
denly closed. Clouds obscuring my vision 
of the promised land, I experienced all 
the passionate throes of disappointment 
in their full foree. I had been searching 
for happiness, and when it was at last 
found, it was only to have the cup dashed 
from my lip in the very moment of tasting 
it. 
It sometimes happens that we mect 
with a joy for which we are unprepared. 
We only see its full beneficence when it 
is lost to us. Our happiness in this world 
passes before us in fleeting glimpses 
which come to us like angels whom we 
entertain unawares, but flee from us like 
phantoms when we attempt to embrace 
them; so that it is not easy for even 
the gayest one of us to set down to 
analyse his happiness. It will most pro- 
hably disappear altogether in the process. 
Look out of your well-appointed drawing- 
room into the street, take the first person 
you see, try to imagine his life, or ask 
him to change positions with you. Tle 
may be the old crossing-sweeper, who has 
stood there for the last twenty years, 
day by day, in all weathers, and never 
could command a decent hat or coat all 
his life. Yet a photograph of your two 
faces might induce the stranger to say, as 
he looked at them, ¢ia¢is the happier man! 

O'Hara soon discovered that I was ill 
at ease. He attributed it to regret for 
my wife’s conduct, but his suggestion for 
my relief amused me. He proposed me- 
dical advice. 

“Good Heaven, O’Hara!” said I: 
“pills and potions for past illusions. If 
drugs could bring them back the doctors 
would have a thriving trade. Life seems 
to be a game of chance where a prize falls 
to the most indifferent, while the more 
we seek the further we are from the ob- 
ject we desire. 

I determined to try by labour and study 
to banish the grief that oppressed me. 
It was my only course. I was not one 
of those who could sit down quietly 
under a disappointment, and wait. till 
lume wore away my grief. Whatever 
came of it 1 must be actively fighting 
With the enemy and taking my chance of 
Victory or defeat. 

After some days I received a letter 
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from Aunt Mary, informing me that my 
wife had left theia. She made no com- 
ment, but she reproached herself some- 
What with want of contidence in her dear 
hoy. She told me also what was not un- 
pleasing news, that notwithstanding all 
that had passed, I should not be an un- 
welcome visitor there, and that the widow 
had become so annoyed with Constance 
that she quite absolved me from the 
blame which she had at first attri- 
buted to me. As to herself the old lady 
had conceived a deep-rooted hatred. Her 
showy figure, dressed in a style which 
made her as seducing as possible; her 
white teeth, which she showed every time 
she smiled; her dark eyes, which were 
thrown in languishing glances upon those 
whose interest she courted, or mockingly 
fierce upon those who could not be 
tempted within her charmed circle; her 
insinuating language, every word of which 
was as a dart pointed with a given aim, 
and rarely missing its mark; her cool 
indifference to the restraints of sociecty— 
all these things had irritated Miss Vers- 
choyle to the last pitch of human endur- 
ance, and she wrote as though she longed 
to see her old favourite again that she 
might express her sympathy. I was not 
slow in availing myself of the temptation 
held out to me, and again 1 found myself 
at Lymington. I had never met with 
so warm a reception from Miss Vers- 
choyle. All the old lady’s tenderest re- 
collections of the lonely orphan she had 
reared to manhood came floating back to 
her, and she was deeply moved. 

Sit down, my dear boy; you must come 
here as before, but forget what has taken 
place if you can. IJ see it all. You made 
a mistake, my dear boy—a mistake. You 
could never be happy again with her—ot 
course not. It was useless attempting to 
make terms with her. It would only lead 
to fresh unhappiness. But—and_ here 
Miss = pl: 2 laid her hand solemnly 
on my head—vou must be silent to 
Eleanor if you come here. 

I was silent, more perhaps from deep 
feeling than because I refused to comply 
with her conditions. } 

“You must try to overcome this; bus 
I have more to say to vou—your wile has 
captivated Mr. Softon.” . | 

“What next ?” said I, passionately, 

“There now, don’t be furious. | 
thought you were indifferent about her.” 

“But not about my own honour.” 

“ Pooh !—nerliaps one day the law may 


aid you.” 
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“Be assured,” said T, “that I shall 
never seek its aid. Had death broken 
this bond whieh is so fatal to inv happi- 
ness, | would have aecepted my freedom 
with joy; but through the keen wit of a 
lawver—never. But what fresh disgrace 
is this that you would tell me ?” 

“You will hear of it soon enough, my 
dear boy; she will fall: leeper and deeper ; 
and | gr leve to say she is the kind of 
woman to ao so,” 

“Good heaven, Miss Verschoyle!” I 
said, ‘‘how coolly you speak of this 
abasement.”’ 

“Ah, my dear boy, I shall get at your 
secret thoughts atlast. You care for her 
still.”’ 

“T have no solitary thought or feeling 
which speaks to my heart of any sympathy 
for her as my wife,” I said, “but Le: annot 
look upon her dear: dation as a woman 





unmoved. 1 will see this Softon; I will 
reason with him; L will 
* You will do no sueh thing. He isa 


mere tool in her hands. If she is deter- 
mined to drag him downward, Softon will 
complacently permit it, L can assure you.” 

* God pardon me if any fault of mine 
has led to this,” I said. 

“It is her nature,” Miss Verschoyle 
said. “1 do not be lieve any conduct of 
yours would have influenced her in the 
ong run—honour, purity, nobleness of 
spirit, truth, or benevolence, are all idle 
words to her. She may make use of such 
words as many others do to whom they 
are but the ske letons of language, having 
no soul in them.” 

Miss Verschoyle rang the bell. 

** Ask Eleanor to find my spectacles,” 
said she, when the servant eame. 

” Now, my dear,” continued she, 
shall see how you behave,” 
entered the room. 

“| cannot tind your spectacles, aunt,” 
said Eleanor. 

‘*No, I dare say not, 
here.” 

* Did you require anything else, aunt ?” 

‘No, dear, that is all; but see, here is 
a friend come arain—and another, *” con- 
tinued she, as the opening door revealed 
Miss Perky. 

“Say at once, my dear, if you don’t 
want me,” remarked that lady, “and I 
wout take my bonnet off.” 

“i should do so, you may rely upon 
it,” answered Miss Mat ‘y, in perfect good 
faith and good temper, “but you are 


quite weleome. Come with me into the 
drawine room.” 


eT 


as leanor 


I have them 
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“The drawing-room !” echoed Miss 
Perky, with surprise—the truth being 
that she was not often tolerat ted there. 

Eleanor, hardly comprehending — her 
aunt’s motive, was timid and constrained. 


“We are friends, are we not?” | 
asked. 
“Yes, suffering has made us 


so, if 
nothing ‘else. You will not suife r, L hope 


—that is reserved for me.” 

 leanor looked at me ealmly for a 
moment—it was one of those looks which, 
from a nature like hers, reveal so much, 
She grew paler; her lips half parted, as 
t! ough she would have spoken. 

I felt all she might have s 
spared her the pain of speaking. 

* When you wrote to me,” T said, 
“vou expressed all that is or can be. It 
only remains for you not to banish me 
entirely.” 

“I can never do that,” said Eleanor, 
‘tor [ gladly welcome you, even now. 
But I have still one urge nt request to 
make to you which I have not made 
before.” 

“* What may that be ?” 

‘Save vour wife.’ 

** How 2” 

“Take her back, teach her, influence 
her, check her. Do not let her sink into 
a gulf of shame; she has a soul of her 
own—a mind of her own; she cannot 
plead ignorance; she must be open to 
conviction, If she falls she does so with 
open eyes.’ 

‘6 i onl ean I save her?” 

sc Perhaps—ask Miss Verschovle her 
opinion—she knows the world better 
than 1.’ 

“1 have already done so,” I said. 
“My own opinion on the su bject is COn- 
firmed beyond doubt by her. 

ae | ell, I cannot agree with her,” said 
Eleanor. 6 Oh, Mark, re flect ! you will be 
answerable for this sin.’ 

“IT cannot believe it,” was my answer. 
“We are answerable ‘for our individual 
actions—Eleanor, my w ife, quite as much 
as myself. How have I misled her? 
What have I done ?” 

“Oh, do not refuse me this!” 
Eleanor. 

“In Heaven’s name, my dear girl, what 
are you thinking of 2—reconciled to a 
woman who would the next day a handon 
me fora fresh face or greater luxury of 
living; who has no idea of any claim 


said, and 


said 


upon her beyond the indulgence of - 
‘Ldo not re ason, I only request,’ 
cently. 


Eleanor, 
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Notwithstanding my deep affection for 
Eleanor, I could hardly restrain my rising 
auger. 

“J will in my turn speak of Mr. 
Softon,” said I. 

“What of him?” asked Eleanor. 

a lis danger is as great as that of my 
wile.’ 

“What do you mean ? 

«Simply, that if my wile falls, he will 
fall with her : 

Eleanor looked aghast, while I re- 
tortel— 

“ What if I say to you, Eleanor, ‘ Save 
this man, he wants help. His will is 
feeble, his moral purpose defective. He 
hardly judges clearly between right and 
wroug. Ile is upon the verge of a pre- 
cipicee—you, and you only, can save 
him.’ ” 

Eleanor trembled at the position I had 
pictured; she felt the comparison keenly, 
aud was silent for a moment, but aut 
length said, almost in a whisper— 

“Mark! but for the thought of you— 
but that my heart rebels against any but 

ts rightful monareh—I would s save him, 
even at the expense of my life's hap- 
NINess, 

“T apply the same theory to myself,’ 
sud I, “ What is must so remain. Our 
mutual self-sacrifice would only add to 
our misery, and would avail nothing.” 

“Ah! ah! there you are, my ‘dears. 
Take care, Mark, you don’t suffocate my 
poor little dog,’ * said Miss Mary, bustling 
up the stairs ‘and talking in this w ay as a 
signal she was coming. 

“6 J must go,” said Eleanor. * Farewell, 
M: ark,” and she darted from the room. 

“My dear boy,” said Miss Verschoyle, 

“pray ‘don’t look so sad, don’t give up. 
Life is difficult, but there are other things 
to be thought of besides us poor foolish 


Women. We must not live so entirely for- 


this world. Have you not done so too 
much § ¢ When my “dear boy married in 
hot haste, did he ask himself, ‘Is she 
ood and pure ? Will her spirit influence 
mine, and lead me to higher and better 
thoughts and actions. No! my dear boy 
asked himself only if it was youth and 

eauty, and was satisfied till the day of 
trial came,’ 


“Have I not suffered for my indis- 
cretion $ ps 


“Yes, my dear boy, but have you 
earned its lesson 2” 
“Dear aunt, I have not, but I will; 
and may God hices you for discouraging 
mM¥ Weakness and want of resolution.” 
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a That’s a dear boy,” said the 0 d lady, 
in tears, ‘* Now kiss me and go.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
DEEPER STILL. 


I CALLED again before leaving Lyming 

The widow expressed much sympat hy 
and regretted extremely that I couid : 
find it in my heart to be rec ynciled to 
Constance, and said—* I hope, Mr. Irving, 
you do not censure me in the matter.” 

“‘T have no reason to do so,” | replied 

“{ could not do otherwise than te- 
ceive her, you sec.” 

I was silent—there were two opinions 
upon that point. 

‘‘[ was anxious to do my best,’’ con- 
tinued the widow, “and [ hoped some- 
thing would come of it. As it has turne 
out, [ can only express my regret.’ 

“1 think I understand your feelings,’ 
said. 

“T thought I should have no dillicul! 
about that, said the widow. “ You see, | 
placed myself in a somewhat awkwar d 
position ; but knowing you so ms ny years, 
l thought it would be wrong to shut the 
house against her till T had ascertained 
what your feelings were.’ 

“T have nought to complain of,” | 
said. “Nor do I wish to speak of my wife. 
Let her go her way, as [ shall go mine 
Our p: iths are separate henceforward.” 

“Ah!? sighed the widow, “I can 
hardly wonder at your seve srity—still, 
she’s a captivating woman. Her be- 
haviour has been certainly bad. You 
intend to provide for her suitably, that is 
very noble of you. When she came to 
me and fell at my feet in tears, I assure 
her that you w ould not neglect her.’ 

| wondered very much what the widov 
was driving at in “all this, but I was nt 
long kept in the dark, for she continued— 

** But are you still obdurate P Do yor 
not feel, even now, that you coul ld | 
reconciled ?’ 

I was getting angry, but I was sile! 
The widow had evidently been prepar 
a scene of some kind. Of that I felt as- 
sured by her manner, and was not long 
kept in doubt, for, throwing open 
fok ling-doors of the drawing-room, she 
called to Constance, ‘('ome, dear, he 
surely cannot remain cold-hearted 
longer.” 2 

‘lo my astonishment, in came my wile, 
calm, cold, tranquil, beautiful, deceptiv 
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“There, take her! be happy! forget 
the past!” said the widow, in such a tone 
as she mizht have used had the scene 
formed the concluding act of a drawings 
room comedy. 

] put forth my hand, Savage as I was, 
I could hardly restrain my laughter at 
the absurd burlesque of the widow, who 
handed her charge to me as though she 
had been a bale of goods to be transferred 
from one owner to another. 

“Teil me, Constance,” I said, “and be 
honest, if you can, for once, what do you 
want with me? That you repent of your 

ast conduct, I do not for a moment be- 
oe. There is nothing in your manner 
or behaviour to induce such a thought ; 
but that you have a latent object in 
lending yourself to all this, 1 am equally 
certain. Speak out at once, and let this 
contemptible farce come to an end.” 

* | would ask your forgiveness, merely,” 
said she. 

** 1 do forgive you,” said I, exultingly. 
“What L have learned through the sor- 
row you have caused me, will perhaps 
recompense me ere I die for your 
deeds.” 

“Oh, he will come round,” said the 
widow, softly ; “ he is very kind-hearted, 
V’m sure. He cannot resist—I always 
thought he had a tender heart. It is de- 
lighttul to see him so benevolent.” 

“Listen,” I said to Constance. “ There 

shall be no temptation to repeat your 
former acts.” 
p “Oh, this is heavenly !” said the widow, 
acting as the chorus in this ridiculous 
drama. ‘ How pleasant it is to feel the 
nobleness of human nature thus; speak 
to him, dear; prove to him that you are 
worthy of his goodness.” 

But Constance was silent. She had 
not been my wife for two years without 

learning some points of my character; 
she saw in my fixed glance, flashing 
eyes, and pape er satan that 1 should 
— words of bitter import if I spoke at 
all, and she was not mistaken. 

** ] have said, Constance, that you shall 
be placed beyond the reach of temptation, 
if such be your desire. I will take you 
back to Starcross even, if you think proper, 
and from this day you shall resume your 
former place in the house. You shall 
command the servants and direct the 
household. 1 will in all points, and at all 
times, recognise you as my wife——” 

** Fly to his arms, dear,” said the widow. 
“Can anything be more affecting?” And 
she wept. 
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” But,” continued I, unheeding this ins 
terruption, “I will promise this ouly oy 
one condition ——” : 

“Consent, dear; agree to it at once.” 
said the widow. 

“On the condition,” I said, “ that from 
the moment she enters the house we speak 
to each other no more.” 

The widow whispered to Constance— 

“Take him at his word, my dear. He 
will never act thus.” ; 

“You are very kind, my dear madam, 
“but my husband has said enough for me 
to understand what his feeling is toward 
me. ‘There is an end of the matter.” 

* But you will go with him ?” said the 
widow ; “‘you will surely not refuse his 
magnanimous proposal ?” 

**T do refuse, madam.” 

“Now we understand each other,” 
said I, and left the room, determined not 
to prolong this wretched scene. 

1 had not seen Eleanor ; I did not even 
know if she was in the house. I was 
about leaving it when I met her in the 
hall. 

‘* You have seen Constance, I suppose?” 
said she, quietly. 

“1 have.” 

“ You are still in the same mind?” 

“Can you ask me? What new motive 
have I for changing my resolution ?” 

“Then I must beg of you, Mr. Irving, 
to grant me a favour.” 

“To ask is to have, Eleanor, in your 
case.” 

“T am not quite sure of that.” 

“What do you desire ?” | asked. 

“Simply that you will not come here 
for some months—it will be better for 
both of us.” 

“Not till I greet you as Mrs. Softon, 
I suppose.” 

“On that point you need not say 
another word,” said Eleanor. 

“Thank God for that!” I said, “even 
if I never see your dear face again; but 
why do you ask me to stay away?” 

“You will compromise me if you come 
here any longer.” ' 

“And you will forget me if 1 stay 
away.” 

“Never! as long as I live! 

“Be it so,” L answered. “1 will do 
what you require; but 1 must exact a 
promise also from you, Ileanor. 

“What is that ?”’ , 

“That you will remain unmarried for 
my sake.” 

“That is an easy promise, Mark—Jou 
have it. I promise that solemnly. 
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While we spoke Constance came near 
to us, and at the same moment a fly drove 
up to the door, and the servant brought 
sone luggage into thie hall. Constance 
atfected not to notice me at all. ‘To 
Eleanor she was extremely complacent. 

“Tam going, my sweet girl,” she said. 
“J need hardly say how I shall grieve to 
lose your charming society. ”’ 

Eleanor replied coldly to this, and went 
into the house, while I wandered me- 
chanically down the garden path. 

A cold, clear, silvery voice recalled ine 
to myself. 

“| was grieved to interrupt your ¢¢7e- 
i-défe,” said Constance: “but our con- 
versation in the drawing-room has almost 
made me too late for the train.” 

“The train,” thought I, and suddenly 
my curiosity was aroused. 

Before I could speculate upon this the 
voice of my wife greeted me again. It 
iad not a shade of feeling—not an in- 
flexion which could impart the idea that 
any remorse or regret influenced her. If 
any effort could be detected, it was in a 
certain attempt to make her words fall 
upon my ear like a fate from which I 
could not escape. All slie said was— 

“Her temperament would have _har- 
monized well with yours, Mark. Pity you 
were separated from her when younger.” 

Before I hardly understood what had 
been said, I heard her tell the flyman to 
drive fast to the station, and she was 
cone, 

The strange curiosity which had seized 
me when my wife first came to the door 
was renewed. There was no vehicle to be 
had in which to follow her. I, however, 
determined to ascertain if possible what 
station was her destination. IL therefore 
ran swiftly down to the station, and got 
on the platform just as the train was 
about to start. 

“xpress train, ladies and gentlemen,” 
said the guard. “Are vou all for London *” 
_ “A lady and gentleman are just com- 
ing,” said one of the porters, bustling 
along with some luggage. 

[ «lanced at the man who had spoken, 
and the lady and gentleman who idiowed 
uu. ‘They were my wife and Mr. Softon. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
TWO YEARS AFTER. 


Sapty and wearily passed the many 
months of my exile. ‘lo divert my 
thoughts I frequently made long journeys 
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into remote places, where amid strange 
scenes and people | could banish my sor- 
row and ardent hopes. Once, in the ealin 
of an autumn evening, I passed a little 
Welsh churchyard, where a gravedigger 
was at work. It pleased me at the mo- 
ment to muse upon the diferent graves, 
and to remark how some were covered 
with flowers and shrubs, and kept fresh 
and green, as though the hands of those 
that placed them there belonged to hearts 
that would not easily forget the silent 
ones beneath, while others were entirely 
neglected. ; 

1 loitered there till I became sad and 
despondent. 1 grieved me to think that 
my own grave might be like one of those 
disordered, tangled hillocks which be- 
spoke no friendly hand, but where the 
Jong grass and weeds almost hid the little 
mound, and where no stone marked the 
name and past condition of its tenant. 

The approaching footsteps of the grave- 
digger recalled me to the living world. 
Iie took no notice of me, but began 
leisurcly to measure the space for a new 
grave. While doing so he at length 
caught my eye, and, attracted perhaps 
by the interest I appeared to take in his 
operations, he stared at me keenly. 

* Doyou know me, my friend?” | asked. 

“No, I don’t,” said the man, “but | 
may some day; I was just taking your 
measure In my mind then.” 

«Thank you,” I said, “I cannot tell 
how soon it may be before I require your 
services. Meantime, may 1 ask whose 
grave you are digging ?” 

‘‘Well, it’s not for a man,” said he, 
eruflly. 

« A woman’s grave,” I said. ‘ One of 
your parishioners ?” 

‘No, she ain’t. I don’t know where 
she comes from, but 1 know where she’s 
going to,” and he pointed to the grave. 

Something in the surly man’s tone 
awakened my curiosity. 

“ Yo. bury her to-morrow then ?” L re- 
marked. 

“We do, but you wont cry about it, | 
dare say.” 

“ Poor creature,” I said, “perhaps no 
one else either will weep for her.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the grave- 
digger. “The chap that pays for the 
funeral may, but it will be because of the 
paying if he does.” 

‘And who is he?” I asked. 

“T don’t know him from Adam,” said 
the man, “but I hear he has been the 
cause of all her misery. She'll be better 
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eared for when I have charge of her than 
she has been for a long time I reckon.” 

‘Was she poor?” 

“The worst kind of poverty, for she 
had been half-starved and had never been 
used to it.” 

«But the man you speak of—did he 
neglect or ill-treat her ?” 

“T think he was fond of her in a 
dawdling sort of way, but he couldn’t 
help being poor.” 

“Why? 

* Because he wouldn’t work. [’m told 
he was a maudlin, good-for-nothing chap. 
He went about to the village fairs play- 
ing the fiddle and singing. Sometimes 
she went with him, but if he scraped 
tozether a few shillings, he would be idle 
till he had spent it all.” 

“ But had the woman no influence over 
him ?” 

“Not a bit. When she nagged him 
he’d ery, but he wouldn’t reform.” 

Have you heard her name ?” I asked, 
not without a certain trepidation which 
was not easy to account for. 

The man took a little memorandum- 
book from his pocket, ‘‘ Let me see,” said 
he, turning over the leaves and reading, 
as he did so:—‘“ Mary Perkins. No; IL 
put, her down last week. Sarah Giles. 
No; she’s for Saturday. Constance 
Softon, that’s the name; but I don’t 
fancy that was her real name at all, for I 
hear she wasn’t this fellow’s wife !” 

Does the reader ask me to analyse my 
feelings at that moment? Better far to 
let the time—with its deep sorrow for 
one so lost, so beautiful, so mistaken— 
with its trying mental struggle in which 
conscience would not wholly sleep, but 
would time after time cast before me the 
shadow of a duty not entirely performed 
—with its remembrances of a disappoint- 
ment not so manfully borne as it micht 
have been. Better, | say, lt seems that 
this should be thus briefly told. The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a 
strauger intermeddleth not with its grief, 


EPILOGUE. 


My name was rarely mentioned at 
Lymington. Miss Verschovle consoled 
herself with the society of Miss Perky. 
Mrs. Verschovle — after banishing Mr. 
Kteedy for some thne in supreme disdain 
—lhad at length vielded to his blandish- 
ments, aud the sedate and dusf-fearin: 
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gentleman was duly established and re. 
instated in his former position, . 

Poor Eleanor was silent and sad wy) 
only the thought of what micht ‘one 
been to dwell upon. oP, ea 

One morning when sitting alone, ¢ 
was startled from a reverie by a tay «: 
her door, which she knew in a moment 
came from her aunt. Eleanor knew she 
had something unusual to communicate. 
because when that was the case it was 
customary with Aunt Mary to pave the 
way to her subject by some kind of 
diplomatic delay. The most trivial topic 
served her purpose, so she began— 

** Ah, my love, where did you get those 
flowers ?” 

“T gathered them in the Lower 
Meadows,” said Eleanor. 

This was a spot where I had frequently 
rambled with her. 

“Oh, dear bless me,” said Aunt Mary, 
“vou and I, and that good-for-nothing 
but unlucky fellow Mark, used to have 
some pleasant strolls in those meadows, 
I wonder what has become of the dear 
hoy? But how sad you look, Eleanor: 
have you nothing to say to me?” 

Knowing her aunt’s propensity, Eleanor 
said, “I suppose, aunt, the fact is that 
you have something to say to me ?” 

“When I please, child—when I please. 
At my time of life I cannot be hurried. 
But let me tell you, child, I am grieved 
to see you so constantly depressed. Why 
not try to forget the past, and be a 
woman? Bless my soul, I have had 
troubles and have got over them!” 

“You must not be hard with me, aunt. 
When you consider all the circumstances 
of the past two years, you can hardly 
wonder that I am sometimes sad. Poor 
Mark—poor dear fellow, I completels 
banished him. When he came here, if I 
could not see him without pain, there 
was at least the hope that time would 
subdue his unfortunate error, and that 
we should ultimately become friends.” 

“Do you know, my dear, I fancy ¥ 
shall see the wanderer soon.” 

“ Have you heard of him, then?” aske. 
Eleanor, eagerly. 

“Well, hum!—not exactly; but 1 
have my reasons for supposing sometilz 
of the sort.” 2 Be 

“Oh, aunt, do not mislead yourself ans 
me by false hopes, We may argue ate 
reason till we fancy that what we wis 
for has actually come to pass.” 

“Well, well, bless the girl, I suppos 
I must dismiss it again then. Bat no¥ 
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about yourself, you silly thing. Are there 
not plenty of young fellows in the world 
who would make very good husbands if 
they had a chanee ? Why don’t you put 
og a cheerful countenance, and set your 
cap at some of them >" 

Eleanor smiled at her aunt’s notions, 
and said, “ I must try and forget that I 
am young, dear aunt. The sooner I grow 
grey the better; ] ‘shall seem more 
companionable to you; and she pressed 
Miss Verschoyle to ber breast. 

“You don’t yet realize my feelings, 
aunt,” she continued. ‘I untortunately 
eave way to a passion which should have 
heen stifled at once. ‘Too hasty in be- 
lieving that Mark was free, I allowed 
myself to be led away. I have been 
punished severely for my rashness. 
Heaven knows also, if that misguided 
woman has not sunk deeper through me.” 

“Make your mind easy; Constance 
never loved Mark, depend upon it.” 

“How do you know that, aunt? She 
may have loved him once! She must 
have loved him!” continued Eleanor, 
energetically. 

“The only man with whom she had any 
sympathy was Softon.” 

“But that was recently, aunt.” 

“Not so; from the time of her mar- 
riage she knew Softon intimately.” 

“Aunt, you astonish me! So much 
deceitfulness and wickedness passes be- 
lief.” 

“Bless my soul, child, how simple you 
are. Read the newspapers—read your 
Bible—read the doings of your friends 
and acquaintances—read your own heart, 
and remember that. you live in the world, 
and not in a Happy Valley, where crime 
and deceit have been banished by mutual 
consent,” 

“But how,” asked Eleanor, “came 
Mr. Softon to become acquainted with 
her ?” 

“They met at a private theatrical 
party. tHe played Romeo to her Juliet, 
with greater warmth, perhaps, than the 
occasion required, Ihave proof that he 
4as corresponded with her ever since.” 

But, aunt, if he had any affection for 
her, why did he allow her to become 
Mark’s wife 2” 

_ “Selfishness, such as belongs to fel- 
Hows like Softon, will allow anything. Ile 
Nas poor at that time. To have married 
ie must have sacrificed self; must have 
Gressed plainer, and must have worked 
been self-denying—a condition 
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’ Was Mark’s wife, then, so poor 2” 

“Her poverty was ouly equalled by 
her vanity. She could not forego hei 
dresses; her jewellery; her parties, o1 
anything that brought her the worship 
and admiration of coxcombs.” | 

“Then,” said Eleanor, “the letter 
found by Mark was——”’ 

‘Written not by, but for, Softon! 
There’s not a doubt about that.” 

“Why should not Mr. Softon write for 
himself, aunt ?” 

‘“Sotton knew his man—knew that if 
discovered he would have had every bone 
in his skin pounded to a jelly. Softon 
was wise, let me tell you.” 

The reader will probably have guessed 
that while the ladies were thus convers- 
ing I was in the drawing-room, trying my 


“utmost to keep down my impatience. | 


took u» books that were lying upon the 
table, and threw them down again without 
reading a word. I moved restlessly about 
the room, and turned over the pages of 
some manuscript music lying near me. 

Miss Verschoyle had gone to Eleanor 
to pave the way for me, coming back, a: 
I now did, with all my passionate hopes 
stronger than ever. ‘The very place itself 
was an enchantment to me when I re- 
membered how we had parted last. When 
I came through the garden, I looked at 
the arbour where I had so strangely ex- 
torted from the timid girl her confession 
of love for me, and I was agitated in thie 
extreme. 

Still turning over the leaves of music, 
I came to a few blotted notes which I at 
once remembered were in Cary’s hand- 
writing. I paused for a moment; it was 
the very tune which the artist had set to 
my dreaming words. I knew little o1 
music, but 1 had learned the melody by 
car, and opening the piano abstractedly, 
I played the melody softly. 

The notes had reached other ears. 

“ Mark, Mark, come here instantly!” 
eried Miss Verschoyle in an agitated 
voice. 

| ran hastily upstairs, and beheld 
Eleanor fainting on the floor. 

“Come, my dear boy, help me. Bless 
my soul, how difficult. these young cirls 
are to manage —but it was all your 
fault.” a 

Does the reader ask more?  Liitic 
explanation need be given, I think. the 
past was forgotten, forgiven, eXxplated ; 
the future, full of promise, shone betore 
us in the golden light of love, purified by 
suffering, and elevated by sorrow. Of some 
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other persons mentioned in this history 
a brief notice will suttice. Of Mr. Softon 
{ never heard anything more: of Mr. 
Reedy, I need only say that he has fully 
regained the widow’s confidence ; but 
that he seems entirely to have given up 
his matrimonial intentions. The most 
important event that took place after my 
marriage with Eleanor, was a legal an- 
nouncement that the next of kin was 
wanted for the Castlehead estates. Re- 


membering the treatment. my father had 
experienced from Sir Mark, I had little 
desire to prosecute my claim, especially 
as the factory yiclded me suillicient for 


WHO WAS TO BLAME? 


all my wants. But I was so 
in this matter by the ladies, 
would let me have no peace, and ey 
Miss Mary, with an eye to the fatune 
suggested that I might One day way, 
son, who would be pleased to be a baronet 
if l was not. So I sought the lawyer- 
made good my claim; and again the ivy- 
grown turrets of Castlehead rine with g 
shout of welcome from the tenants of the 
present Sir Mark Irving. Cary js stil] a 
bachelor, but has turned his “attention 
vigorously to art, and a picture of Castle. 
head as seen from the river, is a promi- 
nent item in the Academy exhibition. 


On Overcome 
The widow 





MONEY. 


(From the German of VOGL.) 


Wuo sails through storm and danger, with anxious heart and bold! 


¢ 


It is a youthful merchant, who cares for nought but gold! 


Who struggles through the desert with thirst and greed untold? 
It is a youthful merchant, who cares for nought but gold! 


Who sits from morn till even, and thinks and counts ? 


Behold, 


it is a youthful merchant, who only thinks of gold! 


And years on years roll on still, in constant care and pain ; 
And gold and silver daily are added to his gain. 


The one desire still moves him to struggle as before, 
And soon he is the richest‘of all in golden store. 


His strivings had been always yet more and more to win; 
Too little, still too little of gold he’d gather’d in! 


And on again he struggles, and labours as of yore ; 
And every day increases his treasure more and more. 


But as his sacks keep filling with store of gold unheard, 


Too little - 


Q too little! is still his constant word. 


Grown old, a heavy sickness falls on him; weak and pale, 
He feels that on the earth now no help will more avail; 


But as his end approaches, he sudden sees—how clear— 
He's but a wretched beggar, with all his riches here! 


Hlis lot he deeply curses, though chosen by himself ; 
And curses all lis coffers, and all his store of pelf. 


And, groaning, says in dying—*O0 gold! you’ve cheated me ; 
“T thought that 1 had got you—’twas you, alas! had me!” 
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DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
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’ THOMSON’S ~“ 
PRIZE MEDAL CRINOLINES 


Combine all that can be wished to make them indispensable, as 










astle. 
romi- 


STRENGTH, 





CONT ORT, 











ECONONY. 





See that they are stamped with a Crown, or they are not 
THOMSON’S. 





MANUFACTURED IN 


PARIS, BRUSSELS, ANNABERG (SAXONY), NEW YORK, AND LONDON. 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
For the Best, ask for “ Thomson's Prize Medal Crinolines.” 





J. W. BENSON, 
WATCH AND CLOCK Makep 


BY SPECIAL WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT, 
TO ILR.H. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





Manufacturer of the Great Clock for the Internationa] 
Exhibition, 1862. 


‘PRIZE MEDAL, Crass 33. HONOURABLE MENTION, C1; 


$$$ 


$3 15, 


Opinions of the Loudon Press upon Benson's Great Clock and Watehes. 


‘The entire finish is of the highest caste."—Dai/y News, }, 


“As as is ‘ 
May 29, 1862. ample of English clockwork on a 


large scale, the works of this are probably the 

e finest finished that have ever 
been seen in this country 
No Chronometer coyig be 
fitted with more perfect of 
carefully - adjusted mechan. 
ism.”— Times, June 11, 1859, 





















‘¢ A more splendid and exquisitely-finished 
piece of mechanism we have never seen."— %& 
Standard, June 17, 1862. 


‘The largest, and unmistak- 
ably the best finished, clock in (Gy 
the Exhibition.”—Avnginecr, Au- {% 


. sae ‘* A triumph of ingennity.” 
gust 15, 1862. ; 


— Telegraph, Match 3}, 1362, 


‘*Some of them “To this department 
are of g°eat beauty; ( BIN £ an A . ASR. of Art-manufacture Mr 
and if the English y / i ASS a Oe a Tie We ed ee M2” Benson has paid especia: 
watch-trade only a BSSe Pa WM OS attention.”— Art Jour. 
follow up with the B pete) 
same spirit” and 
success this first 
attempt to compete 
with foreigners in 
decorative watches, 
there seems to be Sa 
no reason why we/fZJ 
should not get the 
trade entirely into 
our own hands.” 
—Times, June 23, 


1852, 


nal, August 1862, 


f Undoubtedly. 
“4 '. however, the fines: 
S- show is made by 
Benson, who af 


dint fered prizes fot designs, and who, 
i by this means, has secured some of 

the most exquisite ornamental de- 
tails for watch-cases at the South- 
Kensington Museum that are 
shown in the building.”—Time:, 
May 7, 1862. 
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BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET GN WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


(Free by Post for Two Stamps) 


Contains a short History of W; = r nee ae re on te 0ne 
ae — ot atchmeking, with descriptions and prices. It act: . 
i WW e purchase of a Watch or Clock, and enables those who live in Scotlane. 

re and, Vales, the Colonies, India, or any part of the World, to select a Watch, and 
have it sent free and sate by post. 





laalea ae 7 ’ . ‘“ ae aAmM!) 
. —_ eg by the first Artists of the day for the drawing-room, dining-room, 
> ary aireacea i . Da ate house, 
woes cone} pbs ’ all, eee » brac ket, carriage, church, turret, railways, “ arehouse 
counting-house, musical, and astronomical. Church and turret Clocks specially est 
‘ > r » ) ‘ ° PB, 
mated tor. A short Pamphlet om Cathedral and Public Clocks free for One Stam). 





33 & 34 LUDGATE HILL. 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 
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